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Editorial 

The occiapation of Mala 3 'a by the Japanese has resulted in the 
siispension of publication of this Journal for over hve years, the 
last nimiber (Vol. XIX, part 3) having appeared in December, 
1941. Although the business of the Society was resumed early 
in 1946 and papers were available for publication, efforts to 
produce a number of the Journal during that year were unsuccessful 
and the projected number will instead form the first part of A^ol. 
XX, 1947. Publication of the Annual Eeport for 1946 will, how- 
ever, be deferred to avoid further delay. 

The thanks of the Socie are due to Mr. G. G. Thomson, 
Public Eelations Officer, Singapore for his assistance in obtaining 
paper for this number of the Journal. It is also a pleasure to record 
tlie fact that the editors of periodicals on the Societyks exchange 
list, whose ])ubli cations continued uninterrupted throughout the 
war, have l)een unanimous in |)roYiding full sets of their journals 
ill spite of the inability of the Society to reciprocate. 

The stocks of back numbers of the Journal are fairly satis- 
factoipp though depleted to some extent. For some iinexplained 
reason the entire stock of Vol. Ap Part 3, (the Jawi text of Trong 
I-^ipit) Avas removed. Tlie Journals ivere kept in the Eaffles Museum 
during the occupation and the thanks of the Society for their pre- 
servation are due to those members of the staff wlio continued work 
during that period, particularly to the Society’s clerk, Mr. T. 0. 
Bee. Credit is also due to the Japanese officers aA' ho were in charge 
of the Museum and Library for their success in preA^enting looting 
and pilfering. 

OAving to tre great demand for back numbers of the Journal 
due to Avar losses, the Council has decided to restrict sale of them 
for the present to members and scientific societies. 

Eegrettal)ly but inevitaldy a number of members lost their 
lives diii'ing the war. Foremost among them Avas Mr. F. N. Chasen, 
Director of the Eaffles Museum and Library and for many years 
Honorary Secretary of tlie Society, who was killed at sea by enemy 
action slmrtiy after the fall of Singapore. A list folloAvs, which, 
it is feared, may even yet he incom])lete, of meniliers Avho have 
died siiu-e 1941 and Avho have lield office or (nntributed articles to 
the Journal : Sir Hugh Clifford: Sir D. J. GalloAvay? Sir Ong Siang 
Song; Sir Alexander Small; Mr, E. J. Wilkinson; Captain X. M, 
Ifashim; Mr. IF. M. Peiidlcburv: Mr. V. P>. C. Baker; Mr. T. D. 
TTngbes; Mr. J. d. Sheehan; Mr. C. F. Symington; Mr. J. A. 
Balcer: M’r. 4\ K itching. 

Most of ih(‘ articles in this number cff’ the Journal were siil)- 
mittcM.] for pu])]i(aition before the fall of Singapore and preserved 
throughout the* o{‘eiipation in the Eaffles Museum. Here again the 
thanks of the authors and of the Society, are due to Mr. Eee. 

In this c'onneetioji the Editor would he glad to knoAV Avho 
is the auihor of a f)apcr cmtitled ^‘''T'wo Brunei Charms^h sulnnitted 
for publication ])efore the occupation. Correspondence with the 
wilier of tin's paptu*. who is said to have Avritten from Kuching, lias 
been lost 


M, W, F. T^wuedie, 



Further Work .on Indian sites in Malaya 

By Doeothy C. and II. G. Quaritch Walesi 

(Supplementary to Archaelogical Researches on A7icien.t Indian 
Colonization in Malaya, J.E.ii.S.M.B. Vol. XV] II, Pt. 1, 1940) 

Plates I, II 
PEOVIISrCE V^ELLESLEY" 

The primary o])jeet of this farther work in Malaya was to gain 
an idea as to tlie arehaeological potentialities of Province Wellesley 
which had not as yet been investigated by ns. A secondary object 
was to examine a few sites in Kedah that had previously ‘been 
inaecessi])le or unknown. 

Province Wellesley had long been known to Indologists as the 
provenance of tlie Vth century Eaktamrttika inscription (now in the 
Calcutta Museum) of the sea captain Biiddhagupta, and as the site 
of the rock inscTi])tions near Ihikit Mertajain. This wealth of 
epigraphic material, for which we are indebted to Col. James Low’s 
enthusiasm of a hundred years ago, was uiiaeeom])anied by any other 
class of archaeological evidence and the findspot of the first men- 
tioned inscri])tion was recorded merely as a '^^sandy site hi the 
northern .district of the Wellesley Province.” Modern scholars were 
left guessing as to whether these ijiscriptions were the work of ^ 
seafarers temporarily ashore or whether they indicated actual 
Indian settlement. 

Certainly Province Wellesley does not look ideal from the 
point of view of early Indian colonization. It is a low lying 
swamp strip, which ])robably only ])ecame suitable for extensive 
padi cultivation centuries after the ancient Indians arrived, and has 
only in recent years been in places drained and made suitable for 
rubber growing. In the centre of the Province, Bukit Mertajain 
stands out as a landmark to voyagers and hfteen hundred years a.go 
the sea must have come up very close to it. Inquiry and search for 
sites in the neighbourhood of the inscribed rock produced negative 
results and so in this case it may be that the inscriptions clo not 
indicate settlement. 

The southern half of the Province (fig.l) may, we think, be 
dismissed at once as it is particularly low and swampy, and its so- 


i Note by H.G.Q.W: These investigations were carried out by my wife 
in R)4i, while h though in Malaya, was otherwise occupied on military 
service. Opportunities, however, did occur for me to visit most of the 
sites and in the present joint paper some of my deductions have been 
incorporated. 
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called riTers arc only tidal creeks. The padi growin^ir area, is 
fined to. the iiortherii half of the Province for it is liere thai: tiie 
M'licia river has deposited, its rich allnviuin. To this aiTa ilu* 
eertaiiily provided access bnt the question is as to wlietlier tln^ area, 
or •mil eh of it was fit for padi cultivation as long ago as th(‘ early 
centuries of the Christian era. On jiage 5 of the A relua^olof/ind 
liesearclies tile opinion wavS even ex|)ressed that tlie IMuda ^hvotihl 
never have attracted Indian colonists’h Now, ho\vev(*r, tlu^ dis- 
eo very of an early Buddhist site> about to lie described, on the 
Guak Kepah raised beach, beside an old estuary of the Miida, 
definitely indicates that Indian adventurers did arrive there. 
Nevertheless it would seem that a comparatively sliort-lived trading 
post was all that the place could support, even if its life was not 
ended by the Miidahs change of course. The latter event, however, 
we have no ineaiis of dating, thougli we know tliat it must luive 
been prior to tlie XYth ceiitiiry when Kota A ur was foionled on 
the new ehannel. 



Fjg. 1. Map of South Kkdah axd Nouttj Piiovixcn Wfllkslhy, 

SHOWING ExlRHY HTSTOBIGAL SITES 
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In Province Welkvsle}?^ the only higher land within convenient 
distance of the river bank is formed by the narrow isolated raised 
beaches on which the present day Malay cultivators 

have their dwellings. Giiak Kepah, well known for its neolithic 
shell heaps, was one of the 'permcitangs that was situated beside the 
old river ehannel, up vdiich the Indian adventurers sailed fifteen 
hundred years ago. It was probably chosen being at a safe 
distance from the coast and hence from the danger of Surprise by 
pirates. But the restricted area of this little island among J:he 
swamps could : only have provided a footing for a sniall trading 
station. This could not have survived through the ages and ac- 
commodated successive waves of colonists as did the banks of the 
Bujang in Ivedah. 

The finding of this Guak Kepah site/ taken in conjunction 
with the other isolated early Buddhist sites that dot the neighbour- 
hood of the old coast line of Kedah and Province Wellesley, enables 
us to visualise more clearly the somewhat haphazard way in which 
early Indian colonization, which may not have seriously begun much 
before, the IVtli century, developed on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Though no doubt many itinerant traders had preceded 
them, the would-be settlers probably set sail from the Coro- 
mandel coast with only a hazy idea of the geography of the fabulous 
Golden Land for which they were bound. They sought the month 
of a river, large or small, down which the na.tives of the country 
would bring their products for sale, and they also sought some 
higher land at a safe distance from the coast on which to set up 
a market and a temple. Thus we have the early sites at Sungai 
Sala, Suiigai Bujang, Bukit Meriam, Giiak Kepah all offering 
temporary possibilities to the early merchants.' But of these only 
the banks of the Sungai Bujang offered the combination of excel- 
lent ancliorage, sufficient rising groiind for building, ample Avell 
watered land suitable for padi cultivation, which marked out this 
place to become by a process of natural selection, long after the 
other trading settlements had sunk into oblivion, one of the 
important seaports of South Eastern Asia. 

ProYince Wellesley : Site 1 (Goak Kepah) 

When the late Dr. P, f. van Stein Callenfels excavated the 
Guak Ke|)ah shell lieaps^ aerial photograplis were taken which 
clearly sliowod that tlie deposits were situated near the banks of an 
old course of the River Muda. Kow it seems that sometime in 
1940 the Irrigation De])artrnent eonstrncted a new embankment 
for the ])nrpose of retain ijig the Mnda fiood waters 'and this wmrk 


I 'V\n excavation of three kitchen middens at Guak Kepah, Province 
Wellesley, S.S.’' by P. V. van Stein Calienfeis in Bulletin of the Raffles 
A'lnseinn, Singapore, Series B. No. i. May 1938, 

194?] Royal Amdfc Society. 
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necessitated the inechanical excavation ot a wide ditch. The latter 
was cut through the Guak Kepah permaiang, and a|)parentlj it 
passed through shell heap B (Fig 2). A worknian wIk) liad Iseei! 
engaged on the cutting of the ditch reported to us tliat a sliort 
distance to the west of the shell heap B sonie stone aiui lahuate 
blocks were exposed, and on examining the site we (hnnhU'd to 
excavate it. 



Fig, 2. Tracing from part of an air photocjraph: of thf 
RHGiON OF Guak Kfpaii, PimviNCE Wellesley. Pedrawn after 
P. V. V. Stein Callenfels 


At a depth of a])Out 5 feet 6 inches below the present surface 
of the permaiang there was brought to light a small solid regularly 
oriented l>asement measuring about 13 feet 6 inches square, of wliicli 
only the north-west corner had ])een damaged by the irrigation 
Department. It was built on a foundation consisting of a laviu* 
about tour inches deep of small rounded river pebbles among whirdi, 
immediately beneath the laterite, were found three axe lieads of a 

Journal Malayan Branch [Yoh XX , Part L 
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type illustrated by van Stein Callenf els. i ProbabW the Indians 
did not distinguish between the axe heads and other similar but 
smaller unworked pebbles they collected in the vicinity. Beneath 
the foundation about six inches of brownish sand separated the 
pebbles from the white sand of the permatang. 

In the pebble foundation, just beneath the basement, a number 
of small earthenware bowls, not more than five or six inches in 
diameter, had evidently been buried before the basement was laid 
down. They were situated at each corner, at the centre, and in 
one case at some distance from a corner, under the edge of the 
basement. All had been crnshed into small fragments, and, with 
one exception, they were of plain almost black earthenware. The 
exception was at the southwestern corner, where the sherds were 
cordmarked. Among the fragments at the south-east corner were 
found two small translucent dark blue glass short beads (length 1/8 
inch), and at the northwest corner one larger barrel bead of simi- 
lar material and colour (length 54 inch) was found. 

The basement, having a height of about three feet, was faced 
with laterite blocks, the core being formed of a mixture of laterite 
blocks and slabs of red slate, a stone readily obtainable from the 
range of low hills that runs between the Miida and the Merbok. 
Slabs of red slate of the same type had previously been found in 
association with Kedah Site 2, where the peasant occupier of the 
land had removed them to his house. We had then suggested that 
they had formed a circumambiilatory path around a stupa, of which 
we believed the remains at Kedah Site 2 had formed the basement. 

Clear evidence that a small stupa had stood on the basement at 
Giiak Kepah was provided by a number of curved stone and laterife 
blocks which had evidently formed part of the founded drum. This 
material had all fallen to the north, apparently at a fairly early 
date. Amongst this fallen debris, in addition to some rough pot- 
sherds, a remarkable find was made. This was a piece of thick 
gold leaf, cut from a sheet and measuring 7/8 inch square, i.e. of 
almost exaetiy the same size as the gold square found with the 
inscribed tablet at Kedah Site 2. TJiifortunateiy the inscribed 
tablet that in this case also must almost certainly have accompanied 
the gold was not recovered. The general resemblance, however, in 
coiistruction and size, of this edifice to the remains, so far as the}^ 
go, at Kedah Site 2, together with the presence of this similar gold 
object, not only confirm our conclusion that Kedah Site 2 was a 
blit also enable us to deduce that the present structure 
probably dates from the Yth century A.B. A few scattered frag- 
meiits of a hard stoneware wdth yellowish glaze, belonging to the 
Thing period, which were found on the basement or in some cases 
slightly above it, merely suggest that the site retained its sanc- 

loc. cit^ Pis. XXx'l, 7"and ' ' ' 

xxxn, I & 2. 

1947] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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tity and' was A'isited b}- devotees as late as tlie \ l ltli or \ llltli 
century. , 

FLually it seems very likely that (iuak ive|)ali was ihe ^‘sanoy 
site ill the ’northern district of ’the Wellesley rro\'i nee" svlu^n^ hui. 
James Low fomid Biuldhaguptats ioseribed pillar, in this ronmT- 
tioii it is interesting to recall that, in. addition to heing ins«,'rihed, 
the pillar was decorated with tiie represeiitation oi an uniljreila- 
crowned siiiptL 

Province Wellesley: Site 2 

In describing the remains at Kedah Site (Kola Anr) it was 
mentioned that on the opposite bank of the i\[uda i oL inc.r Inm 
found what he called the "‘ruins of temples deditailed to tla* Ihuldhist 
and Hindu woiAship combined., although 1 suspect Siva was isvdd tltc 
most honoured shrine."^ Examination of the river haidv upj)i»sin; 
Kota Aur now reveals that repeated flooding of the leii iandn 
which is niiicli loAver than the right one, lias in the la^t humhNHl 
years erased almost all trace of whatever Low left. A r<Mi annular 
stone lying near the water edge with a small stpiare mortise iii the 
centre may haA'e been the pedestal of an image. Xo iuh'ks were 
seen in situ but the villagers were in possession of a iVw old hrieks 
Avliieh they had recovered from the river or from the padi Helds. 
There was nothing to suggest that excavation would [uoductive. 
The position of these remains just opposite .Kota Aur, togmher 
with the nature of Lowls remarks, suggests that liere lual once 
stood decadent shrines, probably largely of light const riua ion, ('on- 
temporary with Kota Aur, and thus belonging to the period imme- 
diately preceding the introduction of Islam. 

About a quarter mile further up river on a perrnafang locally 
known as Kam])ong Setol is situatexl an extensive mound wbieii oji 
excavation revealed a solid late rite basement measuring about ‘3G 
feet square and 4 feet 4 im*hes .high. The lowest cours<», wbic'h 
rested directly on the sand of tlie pentialung, was about "I feet lulow 
the present level of the pevmaiang. Th(‘re were no appanmt mould- 
higs and the laterite blocks used were of exceptionally small diiniun 
sions. Xotliing of interest was found, ex<a‘pt thai oii ihts saiiie 
permalang there was lying on the >surra('e a large cut stont‘ mea- 
suring Z' n" X 1/ Z" X 1' o", grooved, ]>rubabiy for ihe rec(‘piinn 
of a beam, along one of tlie longer edges. d.V)wards one end of ihti 
groove was cut a small mortise, intemhal to rest on a ]diiaix A. 
[)easa’!it stated that he remembered this stone being carriet! from flu* 
lahnite strinJure to its present jiositioii a numiau’ {»f years ago, 
it wars probably a lintel. Si.uce stone lintels have oidy been foiiud 
at the later sites in Kedah the ]jresum])tion is that this building 
is not very miivh earlier than the remaiiis at Kola Aur <m ihe 
opposite bank of the Muda. 
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Kedah 

Kedah: Site 16 A 

111 a footnote to the description of the excavation of Site 16 
in the previous publication the following remarks were appended: 
"^blust on the border of the padi lamk about 15 yards from Site 16, 
a trial trench revealed the presence of a brick wall (bricks of Class 
2) apparently part of another temple, but further excavation was 
not carried out here, owing to the fact that the Avail lay mainly 
under a peasants' hoiise.^^ On visiting the site in 1941 it aauis 
found that the peasant’s house had disappeared and it Avas there- 
fore possible to carry out excavations. 


We have called it Site 16 A because its existence Avas first placed 
on record in connection with Site 16, and because of its proximity 
to that site, but we AAdsh to make it clear that this labelling is 
not intended to indicate that it necessarily Avas contemporary or in 
any other way related to Site 16, although it may have been. 

The excavations revealed a ruined brick plinth, Avhich shoAved 
signs of exterior mouldings, about 12' 6" square and Avith a core of 
rubble. The height of the plinth Avas about 3' 6", the ruined top 
being leA^el Avith the ground, and the brick facings being 2' 6" 
thick. Around the building Avere scattered large numbers of bricks 
many of them curved on one side and shaped in such a way that 
they appeared to have been segments of a circular structure, though 
a few AA^ere triangular at one end. But AAdiether a stupa or a small 
sanctuary toAA^er stood on the pedestal is uncertain. The normal 
bricks Avere of class 2 and the folloAA^ing are typical measurements : 
11" X X 2"; 1014" X 6%" X 2''; but occasionally a breadth 
of Just 7" Avas reached. 

While excavating around the base of the plinth, at the south- 
Avest corner, Just at its base, there Avere discovered the fragments of 
a large eartheiiAvare Jar of coarse reddish potteiw. What appeared 
to have been the neck of it bore parallel roAvs of bold circular ribbing. 
This type of ornamentation is characteristic of a class of pottery 
decoration found in Malaya elscAAdiere only at Site 15, but in India 
in the Nilgiri Hills and at Bajgir (Bihar). A further similarity to 
the fragmentary Jar found at Site 15 A\ms provided by a small por- 
tion of the lip being characteristically pointed, ISTo sign of any 
decoration Avith cockleshell impressions, hoAV'ever, was observable. 
Some fragments of a similar Jar Avere found along the east side of 
the plinth. 

It Avas amongst the fragments of the Jar at the south-Avest 
corner' that a most important find aauis made in the shape of a small 
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but fine bronze standing image of the Buddha’ ( hlat(‘s !, !I ), whirh 
was sent to Ea files Museum, Singapore. Its ludght is HJ/j indii^s. 
The bronze seems to contain a high pereentage of ('Oj»|H*r and is 
patinated in ])laees. Behind the right leg the surl'ax'e has eorroded 
but the image is in a good state of preservation, only tlu? lobe of tlu^ 
right ear and part of the fingers of the _ right hand btdng 
imssiiig. The iimisa is low, and the iirna is indit-aied by an in- 
complete circle. The figure is free and shows a decided innwlKnudii , 
The right hand is in vcirada mudra. The right shoulder is liare 
and one end of the robe is flung over the left slioiihUn', a corner 
being gathered up in the left band. The most interesting iVaiure 
is that the portion of the robe which falls below the left Inp hangs 
in natural folds. This delineation of the folds of tiie garment, 
though limited in extend, is, as also is the low usni.s(f, a (diaratdcr- 
istic of the • Amaravati school. Its presence here is in agreenicmt 
with the theory that the Krishna-Godaveri- region was the homeland 
of the earlier Indian colonists. As regards dating, however, this 
image is evidently a ])roduet of the Gupta age and may lie attriluUaal 
to the Vth century A.D. Stylistically it is the eariif^st Buddhist 
image as yet known from Malaya. It also enjoys the distinction of 
being tlie only image in the round at present known to liave sui*vived 
the iconoclasra of the Kedah converts to Islam. 

The date attributable to the brick structure hesi<le which this 
early image was fouiul is uncertain. At the known early sites in 
Kedah and Province Wellesley/ contemporaneous with the image 
found here, no brick is eni])loyed in construction, while at the pre- 
sent site tile brick measurements do not suggest an early date. 
Furthennore the ribbed type of pottery, though no definite period 
can be ascribed to it, is found elsewhere in Kedah at Site '\^> irlddi 
is in style akin to Site 10, and the latter is situated only a 
few yards from Site 10 A. But this is little enough to go u[)on and 
the question must be left open. At Kedah Site 14 an inscrihiul 
])iecG of silver of probably the Vllth century was buuul amongst 
the foundation deposits of a IXth century temple, ami oiu' (*ou[d 
of course give innumerable examples in most countries of aneicait 
images having been preserved in shrines of a later ]H'riod, In 
Kerlah, wliere Buddhism is known to have flourished, it is obvious 
that such cases must have occurred, and. the nearest known (>arly 
Buddhist site is but a short distance across the river Bujaug from 
Site lOA. In any case it is not the dating of a bric-k basenumt 
devoid of architectural features that is of nuuli moment, but the 
recovery of a fine example of early Indian Buddbist art in ]\Ialaya 
that is of ])rimary import. 

Kedah: Site 24 

A superficial des<;riptioii of the remains of an ap|>anmtly late 
Hindu site on top of a small hill on Tikam Batii Estate at milt? 44 
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on the main road was given in the previous publication (p. 41). 
At that time the site was closely planted with rubber and circum- 
stances did not allow excavation,. Since then^ however^ the hill has 
been taken over lay the P.W.D, and the greater part of it has been 




Fig. 3. Objects found at Kedah, Site 24, 




Fig. 4. Objects imuND at Kedah^ Site 24, 
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removed to supply road material for building’ tlu* app]M);H'li to the 
new Muda river bridge. A small area on whidi stands tiu‘'largi‘ sioiie 
liedestal has l)een left mi disturbed, and inspection of ilu* exposcMl 
section showed the existence of brick material in tlu‘ earth down 
to a depth of about one foot. Moreover, in the euii]’S(‘ of '.•emoving 
the hill, th(> \\orknien bad brought to light four carvetl ((uarizite 
objects (diagrnmatically shown in Figs, d & 4) wliicii tliev liad 
de|)Osited hesnk' the pedestal. One of tlie oiijects is oln'iouslv a 
Unga (height 2 feet), two others are apparently the broken oK 
capitals of pillars (lieight 2' and 2' 6"), while the fourth object 
may be a lali-pitha (height 10 inches). 

Kedah: Site 31 

Xear mile 45 on the road iroin Tikam Batu to Kota Kuala 
Muda the road crosses a tidal creek called tlie 8ungai »S(Mupor. 
This creek begins just south of Site 24 and turns norrhwai'ds just 
before tlie point at which it is crossed liy tlie Kota i-oad, aftm'wards 
joining the Siingai Trus and liowing into the 5Ieii)nk. On tlie 
left bank of the creek just before it reaches the roail a small area 
of sandy permaimig affords a little higher ground <uuonu'^t tlie sur- 
rouiiding sw'amps and padi fields. On it some latiuite and lirick 
remains, forming a considerable mound much dug into in the centre, 
were reported. Though inspection showed that tln^ -.lie had been 
damaged by local Chinese digging for laterite it vas dedded to 
excavate. 

A massive laterite ])linth of what appeared to have lieeii a 
porehed building was revealed, the inaiii structure of laterite nuai- 
suring about 19 feet square. From it on the west side projected 
for ten feet tlie ruined lower courses of a brick and laterite jiorch. 
The lieight of the extant remains of the plinth was abuut two feet. 
It liad traces of simple mouldings and it rested on a foundation 
of gravel and slatey rulible.. Beside the plintli were fouiuF two 
imighly hewn red stone socles with small square mortises, .suggest- 
ing that the superstructure was at least partially of light material. 

Having evidently been dragged out of the saiulaiary and <wei‘- 
turned at some unknown time was a massive filaiiily cut laterite 
])edestal. The tofi was 2 feet 5 inches square, having a mortise 
1 foot 1 inch square with a depth of 1 foot. It bad presumably onta^ 
sa])ported a large icon. The jircsence of a porch in Kedah temples 
seems to lie a late feature and that this Imilding dates from. diva. 
XI nth (mitury is also suggested by tlie iinding at ilie ico'id of the 
liase of the })linth of several fragments of an olive gnwn glazcal 
Sung type fioreelain similar to that excavated in l«‘U’ge quantities 
at iSite 18. A fragment of white glazed ware was also attrihuluhle 
to the same period. 
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The most intertssting point about the discovery of this site is 
the sig.ni(i('aiu.'e of its situation on apparently the only spot of high 
grouii!l nil the lanik of the Sungai Sempoig a waterway which affords 
an almost complete channel of communication between the Merbok 
and i\[uda ( Fig. 1). It is well known that Malays preferred 
to tra\'e[ from jilac-e to place down the coast l)y inland waterways 
vdnu’evc'r possii)le, thus avoiding the perils of the open sea and the 
strong cui rents of the larger rivers. It seems clear that the Sungai 
Scnnpor thus provided the route by which the Iiidianized Malay 
(adtiire of th(‘ Sungai Bujang district was transferred early in the 
XIVth century to the Muda, and particularly to Srokam (Site 28) ^ 
where about A.i). IM'hl Baja Sri Mahawangsa seems to have estab- 
lished himscdf. There are also brick remains (as yet iinexcavated) 
at a point midway between Site 24 and Srokam. Yery likely the 
route was in use quite as early as the Xlllth century and Sites 24 
and 31 v'cre jirobahiy merely shrines set up a halting places, by the 
way. It will also ])e recalled that it was lower down this river at 
ivam|}oiig Batu Lintang (Site 27) that the gold belt^ ascribed in 
like niaiiner to circa Xlllth cent lung was recovered. 


Explax atiox of Plates 

Flatus & I, 11. A. l)ronze image of the Buddha from Kedalp 
Site IGA. Height of image, 834 inches. 
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The Origin of the Wayang Theatre (Shadow Play) 

By Ankeii IiEKTSi^: 

In July, 1939, Dr. H. M’eiuliard eianmiiiiicutes on the suhjei't 
of The Javanese Wayaaig and Us Jndtan Froiolype in the issue of 
Man (Yol. XXXIX, 94). It appears froin this tluit the 

aneient Indian Sliadow Tlieatre, tlie (JhayanaUika (Skr.). has Ikmui 
in existence at least since the thirteenth century A.D., and tlnit 
there is reason to Ijclieve that it ivS alluded to in passjy^ns datiii^u as 
early as the second century B.C, It is still, to be found i,ii some 
places in India, such as in Southern Deccan and Mysore, it 
appears, however, that some of tliese performances are (,)f a rather 
low form, in some places so indecent that the (loN'erninent have 
forbidden tlie performance in ]>nblie places. l)r. Meinlmrd seems 
to have formed the opinion that the Shadow Play was intrudiiced 
to Java fioin India, and that it did not originate in Java. 

I think a few points may he raised against tins ojiijiion. 41iet*e 
is evidence of the Javanese Wayang in records of ShO A.D.- and II 51 
A.D. There are also signs both in the Javajicse and tlu‘ Malayan 
Shadow-Play, which point back to Indonesian Aniinism the time 
]:)rior to tlie introduction of Indian (Hindu) influence on Javanese 
religion. Furthermore the Indian trade with the Malay Arelii- 
peiago is known as far back as the Ith century B.C., sO' the dis- 
covery that the Shadow-Play may have been known in India in tlie 
second century B.C. does not give any evidence that it originated 
there, in fact Indian traders may just as well have lirought it back 
from their voyages to Java and introduced it in India at an early 
period. 

According to Dr. H. Meinhard they call the {>er former KUlek- 
yata in Mysore, a name derived ‘^''froin one of tlie iigiires of tlHuh* 
show box, called Killehyata, which is said to mean miscliievous imp. 
It is deserilied as being of fantastic appearance, jet-hiack in colour, 
with tilted nose, dishevelled hair, tiowing heard, jirotrudiiig li|)S. 
]>othelly and crooked hands and legs. Dr. 8pie>s remarks ihat it 
has a huge phallus. After an initial prayer to ilanapati and 
Sawsvafi Killekyala is made to appear behind the lighted sc-reen lu 
the com[)any of his equally hideous wife to amns(.‘ the 

audience with obscene jokes."’ 

Here we have got a most interesting picture, tlu* origiu (4* 
which points back to the ancient Indonesian divinity, or 

Seniar f! Ham. (the black Semar)^ of the Javanese Wayang and io 
his equal in the Xelantan (Slalayan) Shadow-Play Pak Dogah, 

The description of this South-Indian type called 'Killelcyafa 
shows a degenerated form of the original (livinity, whidi in the 
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Javanese type has been kept np in a delightful form of patriarchal 
appearance. The Javanese Semar may at first sight appear a crude 
figure, but a closer study will reveal its beautiful lines, an old 
patriarch of the agricultural class, a village elder. He is jet-black, 
stumpy of figure and pot-bellied. In his face there is the wise 
and cute expression of an old and experienced man; he is almost 
toothless and his body is often slightly bent like that of an aged 
man ; but he appears strong and powerful all the same and has a 
very deterniined look in his face. In some types he is shewn with 
a protruding navel. His legs are short and stumpy and he wears 
a loin cloth. The Kelantan (Malayan) Pah Dogaii is a jet-black, 
forceful looking figure. There is not much which is patriarchal to 
be found in the appearanee ol Pah Dogafi, he looks or rather acts 
more like the wellknown iyjya of old Colonel, who stands very little 
ncnsense, but who is a "^h’ough-go-ahead^' warrior and a gentleman 
always defending justice and attacking evil. Pah Dogaii s figure 
is one of tall, erect stature, no hair on his head, a long protruding 
nose slightly bent upwards, and a determined facial expression. 
He is pot-bellied, the navel is strongly protruding and he wears 
trousers. In his right hand he carries a jungle knife (in the Malay 
language known as goloh or 'parang). Pah Dogaii is always 
attended by his follower, Wah Long, a half-sized almost true copy 
of his master, and like him a jester ; but Wah Long is not very 
brave, although he is always in the front line close to the enemy, 
passing rude remarks which are followed by his hasty retreat, which 
does not, however, dishearten the spirit of this amusing little clown. 
Pah Dogah has a wife, but she is rarely shewn on the screen and is 
completely unimportant. 

% 

In neither Pah Dogah nor any other figure in the Kelantan 
(Malayan) Shadow-Play is a phallus represented, nor have I ever 
seen it in the Javanese Wa3umg as shewn in Malaya, There is no 
sign ill the Malayan Shadow- Play of the Killehyata figure of 
Southern India with its phallus and obscene jokes. The jokes 
passed between Pah Dogah mid Wah Long may on occasions be 
quite crude, but they never exceed the limit of ordinarv decency, 
whieli would be regarded as a breach of custom in a Malay com- 
munity. 

The legend of the creation of Pah Dogah is as follows: — One 
day the supreme divinity went to the well to bathe. He scraped 
off tile diit (dahi) from his body, rolled it into a small ball and 
buried it in the mud. Out of this dahi arose Pah Dogah, Wah 
Long was created in the same way out of dahi from Pah Dogah. 
It is lathcu- important to notice the similarity of this process to 
the planting of the padi seed in a imKhpf riee-fieid. The supreme 
divinity ('rentes tlu' soul of life in the original substance, out of 
wh ich de\'elof)s something which becomes useful for^^ maintenance 
of mankind, a purely animistic idea. 
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In Tiulia the KMehyata is made to appear beliiiid tie* 
screen aftcn- an initial prayer. So in Malaya with /'e/r Pnfpih, 
but here a most elaborate ceremony is carried out witii ravers 
and otreri lie’s (ref : J.H.A.S.M.B. Vol* XJV; |)t. H i, Anker llentse. 
The Kdnnfiui Shado ( hulif) ). 

Dr. Meinhard writes: ^bSome ])oints mentiomal in ihe aeeounts 
of the KillekyaTi may be of some iniportanee as to tiu' ennipnrisoii 
of the Indian with the Javanese ])lay. Enifiliasis is laid ipMU) the 
ancestor worship prevalent in tliis caste. The h iJIelryahhs worship 
their leather figures on GaneshTs festival in Angnst and Soptcinbiu’ : 
according to another aecoimt they worshij) their la^x of pictuiV'S 
daily. A belief in an exorcising power imminent in the loather 
figures appears in their practice of making a ])ers<'n possessed ])}' 
an evil spirit to sleep near the showbox tor three or foui' nights, 
which is believed to scare the spirit away. There is a notion tiiat 
it is ansfiieious for rains and crops to have the shmvs pm-lunned 
about harvest time, and in some ])laees the Killel'ijat'i's are entitled 
to ciistomary annual fees. The various agricadtiii’al iiiiplennuils 
are lielie^’ed to lie the limbs of the demon Karehlutnla , or KUhTijah! , 
rude charcoal drawings of whom are made on eadi iM^nter of a Held 
under erop.’^ 

All tliese beliefs in the power of the KUlelnpffn (Igure in South 
India are also found in the Malay villages in eonnergion with StoNicr 
and Pah Doga'hh m fact they are almost obsinwiMl in eve-ryday life 
in the more remote villages. Pah Dogah and Sejuar are rcgardeil 
as being too important fo be kept in the file with all the other figures 
(iiieluding the figures representing the highest Hindu divinities), 
and they are respectfully placed on the wall with oilVrings of 
Jasmine flowers and a white cord (bemng round their 

neck. * . 

Ihderring to the exoreising power imminent in the Indian 
Shadow-Play figures, one finds the same in Malaya in coniuHlion 
with figures from tlie Javanese and ]\lulavan Shadow-Plavs. The 
laie Dr. John 1). (Hmleite, 1\L R.(AS., LJDfAP. has deserihed in 
his }jook "'Malay Poisons and (duirm (hiivs’b ((liurchilL f^ondoii, 
1929) the Main herhagih performanee disjdayed i>y fhe Malay 
medicineman with the oliject of curing sit-k pf‘ople. diseovering 
lost pro[)erty, et(a He states here that the most im[>ortant puppet 
brought out to assist- is the Pewa (Ptoadr) or Pang 'I'uaqgaf 
(sipnaune divinity). The others, the Hindu diviiiiti(\s, are only 
brought (a.it on tlie last nighps performance. J inysMf watciuMl 
a similar ])errornuuice some years ago (described, in 'j.R.A.S.M.I>, 
Vol. X]\’, pt. HI, ""Majapahit Amulets in KManian”). 1 have 
also personally witnessed a Malay Shadow- Play ])(U‘foriuer in the 
ad of invoking the power of Pdk Dogak with the ohjtHg of 
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obtaining power over a certain young lady whose charms luid 
aroused an earnest desire in him. 

Turning over to study the influence of the hidden powers 
believed to guide and guard the agricultural wmrld, one will find 
that the agricultural people of any community of any part of the 
world are the most conservative of all. They stick more than any- 
body else to ideas inlierited from their forefathers. They toil 
hard, and when their rvork succeeds in a good harvest they bow 
downi in thankfulness to the powers their ancestors prayed to. 
The Soiith-Indian agriculturist honours the KUlehyata, and so too 
ill Malaya offerings are brought to Semar the power who gave life 
to the seed of the padi. The Ivelantan agriculturist calls his young 
nursery rice plants Semar ox Simiar (in other parts of Malaya 
Seniai). This surely points towards the ancient Indonesian beliefs 
ill a Animism. A^arioiis incantations in connection uvitli the rice 
rituals support the idea of a supreme power creating life in the 
seed. It should be mentioned that Semar^ Pale Dog ah and Sang- 
ynng TtinggaP (ilie supreme divinity) are referred to as the same 
{dia jtiga).^ 

I have found that there appears to be a very definite connection 
between the Semar and Pale Dogali figures and the animistic idea 
of the power creating life in . the seed., assisted by its four hmliebalang , 
fire, wafer, air and soil (the red, wdiite, yellow and black Semar).. 
It is also noteworthy that Semar and Pale Do gah are treated wdth a 
good deal more respect than any of the figures representing the high- 
est Hindu divinities. It 'would therefore appear that Wie Semar 
and Pale Dogab figures are of an older date amongst the Javanese 
and the Malays than the figures of Hindu origin. Semar 
and Pale Do gah were probably degraded to ordinary clowns when 
Ilinduisin canu^ into force in the Malay Archipelago ; hut the people, 
iKo’ng set'Fetly frightened of their power, have up to the present 
time alioweil Sinnar and Pale Dogah in disguise vei^ iniportaiit 
roles. Their fine spirit, screened by the rough jokes of a clown, 
always shows tow'ards the end of the pia^', when they save the 
good powers fr<.)m being .destroyed by the evil ones. I find it 
hard to Indieve that ihese two fine figures of anci Dggali 

shonhl originate froni wdiat appears to Be a low or degenerate form 
in a Soufli-Indiaii cult - 

The Shadow- ihay Theatre is found in many places in Asia 
from Cliina to Turkey, {)ut nowhere lias it been found developed 
to such a higli ('ultural standard as in the Malay Archijielago. 
r(‘rhaf>s it did not originate in Java, in which case we shall ])rob- 
ahly have to follow the traces of Animism and Sliainanism back 
into tViitral Asia to find the place where tlie Shadow-play origi- 
natnl. ; 
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Some further Notes on Coins from the Northeastern 

Malay States 

% Akkee Rentse 

Plates III— VII 

A¥itli reference to former publications on Malayan luimismatics 
in tin’s Journal the ^>'olcl coinage of the Northeastcuii ]\Ialay States, 
namely Kelaiitan and Patani^ appear in sneli dairying ty])es as to 
indicate that these states were important trade eentres in the faist. 
Recent widely distributed archaeological discoveries in Rolaniaii 
support the view that a civilisation of high order exi>sted in Kelantaii 
long before gold coins were minted. As I have said in another 
paper in this Journal gold mining in Kelantan ap[)ears to have 
iieeii carried out on an extensive scale. Mostly allii\’ial gold was 
found, which was to be ol)taiued in ‘^hlusP’ or small grains !)y 
washing methods. Vo doul)t most of this gold was sineltecl into 
ingots for export and then disposed of in the coastal districts; l)iit 
local trade would recjuire smaller |)ieces of gold. It is proliable 
that foreign traders introduced the first gold coins; tills suggestion 
was made in a former publication on coins (J.R.A.S.M.B. Vol. 
XVII, pt. 1). As the inscriptions on all gold coins discovered, so 
far are in Araliie, it seems clear that the gold coinage was introduced 
by Muslims. There is no evidence vet of a gold coinage liefore 
1500 A.D., but on the other hand only one of the gold coins foiiod 
bears an inscription giving a date. 

Some recently discovered coins are described below, 

I. Gold Coins 

Plate III. (fig. 1). 

A circular coin found in Kelantan ; weight 18 grains. 

Tnscriptioji : 

obverse — Al-!iiihumah Kehtniari (Arabic) ; 

translation : — The (lover, nmeiit of Kelantan 
The word Kelantan may be doubtful as it is not 
very clear* 

It is thought that the inscription as it stands mi 

this coin may also be read 

Karnurul-huhnnifth (Arabic); 

translation: — The Treasury of the Govtnninu'nt. 

However, this coin should he compared with the 

illustration, plate XVIIl, fig 1 and 2, J.lhA.S.M.R. 
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Yol. XIA", pt. Ill, of the Aljuliis Kelantan coin. 
The two coins appear to be of the same type (on the 
obverse only) ; the inscription Kelmitan on the 
present specimen is of a poor whereas it is 

extremely clear on the two illustrations formerly 
published. I am of the opinion that the inscription 
above should be read as Xi-ZcuAurma/t Kelanian. 
reverse: — (Arabic) ; 

translation: — ^the compassionate Euler. 

It is remarkable that this coin is twice the size of other various 
types of gold coins found in the Xortheastern Malay States from 
Kelantan nortliwards. 

Plate III. (fig. ,2). 

A circular coin found at Tabal fishing village (Kuala Golok) on 
the border of Kelantan and Thailand. Tradition has it that there 
used to ])e a fort (hulm) here, a long time ago, from wliicli various 
minor chiefs ruled. 

ITeight: — 10 grains 

Inscription : — 

oi)verse: — This inscription is not very clear; it is believed that 
it may i)e 

(a) Sultan Ahdiit Jalil, or 

(b) Man-ul jalihiilsidtaii, (Arabic). 

If (a) is accepted as correct it seems to be a Job ore 
coin. The appearance of this coin is much the same 
as Xo. 4, page 172, J.E.A.S.M.B. Vol. XI, pt. II, 
described by Mr. G. B. Gardner and which he 
ascribes to Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah II of Johore 
(1580 — 1597 il.D.) . I am of the opinion that both 
these coins were struck in the reign of Sultan ikbdul 
Jalil Shah III of Johore (1623~-1677 A.D.) as 
ti l ere was a close relation between Johore and Patani 
during his reign. Sir Eichard AYxistedt writes that 
Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah III paid a visit to Patani 
' and also ^^In December 1641 the King of Patani 

liad arrived at Johore for a years visit which led in 
KM:4 to a marriage between the queen of Patani 
and the youngest brother of Sultan Abdul Jalil."^ 
(J.E.A.S'M.B. Yol X, pt. Illppage 37) . 

Tlie present coin was used as an amulet by the 
fishing folk in one of their larger fishing boats 
{K oleic) as a charm bringing good luck for the 
fisliing. The reason for using a masdinar coin was 
just being exphiined thiis, harang zaman 

dnhulii yang holeh menjadi azimaS' (this a relic of 
olden times which may act as an amulet). 
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reyerse: — Klialiyli(d-(il~miimmm (Arabie), 

traiislatioii : — Lord of tiie Fait li fill. 

Plate III (fig. 3). 

A circular coin found at Ke.dai Lalat. Kelani an. 1 tit o’ Sori 
Eaja (Xik Ahmad Kamil) comm, uni cat ted this iiiiH to nif. Ho 
also made arrangements with the owner so that 1 was aihjWfii In 
borrow the coin, and assisted in deci{)iiering this roio tis well as 
the others dealt with in tlris jiaper. The coin was fouiei ahout. 
three feet belmr the surface. 

Weight, 10 grains. 

Inseription: — 

obcerse : — AJsultrmali al-nma'dzamali (Araliie), 
t ran si a ti on : — The great S u It a 1 1 a li ; 
reYeYmi—Khalada ?/e?/Z/ra//rn (Arabic ), 

translation :—( May God ) pinserve 

This appears a vei^y interesting coin. Tlie insmii'hiou iiKTK'ates 
that the coin -was minted liy a feinale ruler. 1 !ia\'e Ihmui able to 
trace four female rulers, perhaps there aiv oih(W>. Om- was a 
ruler of a Siimatran State, probably Aelieli, in ila^ 11th rmitur}-: 
another is mentioned as a ruler of Kelalg though in Sir iiioliaril 
Wiiistedt^s genealogical tree of Kedali rulers no I'emah' is .men- 
tioned. The third and the fourth were cpKanis of hatani and 
Kelantan, wdio reigned in the lOth and TTth centiirif*'. It will 
now be necessary to consult the hist-nicad notes on tlu'so (fiuams. 
Dr. W. Linehaii writes (d.R.A.S.M.l>. Ab)]. XIAh pi. 11. llisiorv 
of Pahang), ^''According to Floris, tin* Duhii voyager {((leded by 
Purchas), in 1612, the Qin*en of Palani, niio had mn sam law 
sister, the wife of the Siiitan of Ihdiang bu’ tweiity-eighr years, 
(.collected a fleet of seventy sail, and sent it to Pahang tu bring tlie 
sister by force or friendship to Patau i,'^ and i August (161:1) 
the King of Pahang departed (fj‘(mi Patani) liasing been male a 
mocking stodvc of the Patanees; but tli(‘ (hmens sister wouhl mu 
leave him but returned back witli him: iu iirni of getting great 
presents, liaving spent almost all she liad.’^ Ihirlher, "'In |6;58-h, 
Sultan Iskamlar Than! of xVeheh sent gravestones te i-ommemorate 
Ids deceased nhitives (to Pahang )’’'' and ‘‘The lonib-stom*.^ thus 
brought to Pahang were of the '‘‘’ChinesielaidiuaP’ type of whieb 
specimens ovist at Kota Eaja, Adieli.^'’ Sultan Iskandar 'rhaiii 
wns a nephew of Sultan Alidul-Ghalnr of Pahang, who liad nmrriiMl 
a sister of the Qm»en of Patani. We also hml temh-.-iunes in 
Johore of the same ty])e wdth inseri])tions luAldha-illhil! , MolnniHid 
rami Allah. At Xam])ong Eawa in Kelanian, only a (‘onph* of 
miles away from the ])Iace at Kedai Lalat, wluu’e I la* preseiu- gold 
coin was dis<‘OV(U‘ed, I was shewn a grave said to ])(‘ .\ang i 'hayanrs. 
th{' Queen of Ihitani. It is several years since 1 was told al»ont 
this grave, hut 1 only visited it recently. It is siluaUal about 
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liiiir a mile away from Sungel Penghalan Dato ^ shows signs 

of liuviiii^’ Ikh'D tlio Cv^tuary of the Kelantan aBcient times, 

and. it was id’orn liere that the so-ealieci ruled Kelaii- 

laii. d’ludr deseeiidaiits are stih living they claim to 

descend from Nang (Jhayain. dhere are tva> close together 

and signs of a third, one. The place was covered in jungle until 
rtH'LMdiv. OiK^ grave has tAVO ordinary gramte boulders as tomb 
stones, of a tvfie often seen on old royal giav^es in Kelantan; this 
grave is called id?/ ' 6 or io’ Langgar and is sauj to 'contain the re- 
nuiins of Nang Chayanr’s husband, the other grave, pointed out 
as N arig Chayaiids grave, has two tomb-stoiies of the ^^Chinese- 
kriterrd’ ty])e. Tliey ajipear to he made ot sand-stone. The in- 
scription is the same on both, it reads on the inner side la-ilalia- 
il'llak and on the veYerse Mohamad rasiil AJlaJi (see plate VII). 
Mv o’uide, an old Malay of about 80 year&^ ot age, To^ Mudin, who 
waslxn gave me the following imorniation, which he said 

his old ])eople told him, *^Nang Cbayani was a Queen, who came 
from Tanjong Pataiii, she settled downi aiul Kelantan; 

To’ Langgar, who is buried next to her, was her husband.” This 
is the only place in Kelantan where I have^ seoji tomb-stones of 
that type.' I feel inclined to think that tlus is the tomb of one of 
the Pataiii queens, but it is still uncertain whether it is the one who 
reioiied liefore 1600 A.D. or the one who was married to the young- 
Pstlrother of Sultau Abdul Jalil of Johore m i641 A.D.; both are 
referred to as Nang Chavain. iSiewbold mentions the early one as 
^ Kilning (‘ku Neiig (?) ) or pradg Chu (?) ) and (he 

later as Dawi Perachu (Dewi Phra Chu (;) ). However this may 
he I think the present coin may he ascribed to the Queen of Patani’s 
issue. Perhaps it is wmrth. mention here that in 1663 the Dutch 
Patrol the (rdnqeH, arrived in Perak with a cargo seized from two 
Moor slii])s from Kedah; part of this cargn coxisisted of 563 Patani 
mm and 269 Johore mas (gold coins) (bir Richard ‘Winstedt, 
History of Kedah, J.E.A.S.M.B. Vol. PC 1C). ''^Ceh indi- 
cates tile importance of a gold currency at that time. 

Plate HI (fig. 4). 

An octagonal coin, found in Kuala Tieiiggann. 

Weight 7 grains. 

Inscription: — . -,77 

Zmnal-AUdm hm. 

j.^^verse ■.—KItaUplini al-inuminin 1120 (Arabic) . 

IT(>rc we have for the first time a Malay gold noiu witli a date. It 
o-ives some valuable information and also helps to define the jicriorl 
wlum these gold coins were in use as a cuTreU(!y_ According to Sir 

lEic-harA WinstedPs History of Johore (J.ll.A.s.M.l!. Vol. X, pt. 
HI), Sultan Zaiiial-Abidin ruled in iTenggan,! lYoin 1~35— 1133 
A.I). J’he insc-rij)tioii of this coin seems tu bring the commence- 
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me.! it of his reign bank to 1.708—9 A.D. AUiinu^'h li!(‘ cDin is ni- 
tlu' Ooliore Tyj>e^ it is made in a diilhreiit way: it i- I'iii! 

as [)a[)(‘i‘, wliereas tlie doliore eoins 1 liavt* if'-'-h lo' a 

raiiier more soiid make. Gold coins foiiml in Obviienatin g-n-*- 
rally very titin and, eoiitain only a sina'll, ainomii nF inAi. 

In J.ILA.SAI.B. Vo]. XVIT, pt. I. Guins of ilw Xurlh- 

easicnii Alalay States^’ I :inentio:ned a. gold ooin of lii*' ^dijiiP' i\jM\ 
lo(ai]ly known as the ''Icijmig'' (I*late Xill, lig. h diM'MVina-d by 
]\rr. Ivor H. N. Evans at Siiimei Batu Kstahn Ko*lah, and df^^ rilu'd 
by him (J..F.M.S, Alnsenins;" Vol. XIL pt. :G. 1 dis t'oin is n- 

inarkable' iroin the ]>oij)t of view that the bull pietnred faoes ihe 
right 'side of the coin, whereas otiier ''buir’ coin- kiiouii slar*\s do* 
ail iinal facing the left side of the coin As Mr. Ivor H. X. khans'* 
coin wnis found in Kedaii and it dilfers so miah ;'r-sm da* “imir' 
coins found on the east coast. 1 have beim of ih.f^ Mjejiinn rhat ii 
may have been minted in Kedah. Uoweser. rnrcnl-y i liavr* dis- 
covered three more speciniens of the sam^ rojn ar Idmhat in 
Kelantam They were foiiiid in a field about ono thaiin asvay iVoni 
an old burial filace covered in jungle and siirroun<h‘d by panli i'clds. 
It is a sacred grave known as Kubor d/m/y {/wobca//). IcTtOit 
offerings in tlie form of a halai ( platform of ]ianiij(H) widi od'erings) 
ami several of/ro/z (a eoeonnt shell with offerings, phieed on \a\} of 
a s])!it bamboo si ah) indicate the imjiortam'c \\ilh whieh if is 
Tegard<‘d by the io(*al |)easant. I was told that piiitc a miinhor 
of gold coins liave lieeo found in the sann* Held. This phu-e Is 
situated about half a mile from the hank <d‘ ;8ungoi l*(mgka!an 
Datok A certain amount of folklore is related ahmn rhis /rn/co*. 

I L Pewter Coins 

Plate (fig, 1). 

A circular ('oin witli a large eentral hole: found in the Ivelaiitan 
liiver. 

Jns(ui]dion 

oi)\'msc \—KaUp}uiinl-karain al-siilltui ahtt iiadzajii | A ralric I . 
lienoting the honorific title of the ruler: 

r(.‘V(‘rs(‘ :--Miililnd-b\hid ahfahml ulufrul (araldc ), 

translation: — Ihtier of the count ry Palani lie.* llrsi. 
The imseriptioii on tin* rmau'se is not very well doia* 
and iliere is some doubt about it; it is also suggust«^d 
tliat, it may lie read 

Mnlilcul bilad tdadzhunl-itnaiii ( Arabic). 

the translation of this do(‘s not stMun view infelii- 

gilder — 

Euler of the country the great sowueign. 

The appearance of the coin is raiuli like a Palani pinvter (-oin 
descri])e<l liy Sir J. A. S. Biiekniil ( J.lLA.)S.i\Ll). \'oi. E I9r>d) 
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and illustrated on plate IV, dg. 21. Five Patani coins are men- 
tioned here, all dated (1845— 6, 1880—1, 1883—4, 1887—8 and 
1891— 2 A.D.). 

Plate IV (fig. 2). 

A circular pewter coin vdtli a square hole in the centre. 

The coin was obtained in Kuala Trengganu. 

Inscription : — . 

obverse : — Sin Hi (in Arabic writing) guarded by two lions, 
reverse r—Tcc/i; Soon E on r/ si nnd Konggii (in Chinese charac- 
ters) ; along the rim in romanised letters 
Wee Sin Hee 1907, 


Ane Sin Ilee was a Chinese trader in Kuala Trengganu. His 
.descendants are still living there. I was told that Wee Sin Hee 
obtained lire Suit aids hiiasa (authority) to mint these coins, which 
were probably used for gambling and also as local currency to a 
certain extent. It is stated that their value was 40 to one Straits 
Dollar. 

Plate IV (fig. 3 and 4) . 

Pewter coins of Kelantan have been described by Sir J. A. S. ' 
Bueknill ( J.H.A.S.M.B. Vol. I, 1923) and by Dr.'' W. Linehan 
(J.E.A.S.M.B. Vol. XII, pt. II, 1934). 

Dr. Linehan’s fig. 2, plate XI, represents the earliest type of 
pewter coin known in Kelantan. Stone moulds for this type of 
coin were also described in the same paper. Eecently some work- 
men, taking sand up from the Kelantan Elver bed, found a number 
of coins of this type and brought them to me. They show clearly 
that two types were in existence. The larger one (PI. IV, fig. 4) is 
tlie same kind as the one illustrated by Dr. Linehan; the smaller 
one (fig. 3) looks much like the kind of coin which was made from 
tile stone moulds, and may represent the earliest issue. The dates 
of these two coins are uncertain. It may, however, be stated that 
they date from either Sultan Long Yunos (circa 1775 — 1794 A.D.) 
or from his son Sultan Mohamad I (1800 — 1835 A.D.). 

Plates V, VI. 

k polio ii pit is (tree of coins). 

This coin re}.>resent a third issue' of pewter coins in 13,21 A.H. 
(1903). 

The [rresent coin is about twice the size of the one illustrated by 
Dr. Linehan (plate XI, fig. 6) and about the same size as the 
1300 A. 11. coin (fig. 3). It has a hole in the centre. 

Inscription : — 

obverse : — BelanjaSm negri Kelantan adama mulhalm (Arabic), 
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translation :—<.hirraie the eountry of KiiaiOan 
(may God) |)erpetiuite its (toYeminent ; 
reverse : — Sunia'a fi jamadihula sanat 1321 (A ral:)ie) , 

translation: — Struck in the month of Jainadil in 
the year 1321 (1903 A J3.). 

As regards Sir J. A. S. BiicknilPs two coins desiao’lu'd under 
^‘A^^ and 211) I tind that the inserijition on my s|>e(i- 

inens of which has also been described i)y Dr. \\\ Liiumaii 

(plate XI, fig. 3), is exactly the same as the one on Ihulvii ill's 
It is not clear why Sir J. A. S. Biicknill came to the comliision 

that slioiild read smat 1313; The illnstralioii in 

his paper shows no sign of tlie last twm figures 1 and 3. Due 
often .finds that letters and dots are missing in iiisci'iptions on old 
coins, and I think that the two representing the Pn In p'-bm 

were omitted by mistake, or perhaps more likely just loid' in tlie 
minting process, I have got three s|)ecimens in my possession 
where the 00 is difficult to see ; there is just a slight uau-o of it. 
It appears to me, that until a sj)ecimen is found showing doarly 
sanai 1313, it may be assumed that BueknilPs '■'A’-’ and re- 
present the same issue. 


Explanation of Plates 

Plate III* Gold coins from Xelantah and Trenggano. 
Plate IV. Pewter coins from Kelantan and Trengganii, 
Plates V, VI. A polion pifis* (tree of coins) from Kelantan. 
Plate VII. xi grave at Kampong Eawa, Ivelantao. 
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Malay States 
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Plates 

In eoniiection with, a collection of Archaeological Implements 
presented by me to Paffles Museum in Singapore, I have inacle an 
attempt to record finds of historical interest in Kelantan as known 
to me. These discoveries cover a wide historical field from the 
early mesolithic period up to our present era^ and they confirm my 
former assiimptioii (History of Kelantaiy, J.E.xk.S.M.B. Vol. Xll, 
pt. Ily 1934) that Kelantan is a country with a very old history, 
which has yet to be discovered in detail. An attempt has also 
l)een made to collect data from the various sources available on the 
liistory of the Xortheasteni Malay States, which include the Malay 
eoimtries on the east coast from Kelantan to Ligor. It is impos- 
sible to confine oneself to the history of Kelantan without dealing 
wdth that of the Malay States on the east coast north of Kelantan 
as well, as they passed through history together, now and again 
divided up into smaller states, sometimes united in an independent 
kingdom and sometimes under the cmke of the Mon-Klirner^s or the 
Thai^s, their neiglibours to the north. As the history of this part 
of the Peniiisula is so obscure, the historical data so scanty, I feel 
that a record like this, meagre and ineompiete as it is, may be of 
some use. 

Historical research in the Malay Peninsula in the past has 
been confined largely to Malacca and its dependencies. Very little 
light was east upon the histoiy of the Northeastern Malay States. 
The Malays here represent a ])eople diiferent in many respects 
from the Malays in the west and the south; they are isolated from 
the rest of the Peninsula by liigh mountain ranges, and although 
there were trade connections with the west coast they passed through 
a historical phase of their own. The Malays of Perak, Pahang, 
Selangor, Xegri Sembilan and Johore have Sumatran afiinities, 
whereas the Malays of Kelantan, Patani and Ligor had intercourse 
with, tlie people from the north and tlie east ; they represent in 
])hysical tvpo and dialect as well as in customs two difi'ereut people. 
Datf Braddell asked in 1935 ( J.E.A.S.M.B. Vol. XIJT, ])t. II, 
page 8fi), ‘'But what Avas the ‘Malay proper’? Is this origin of 
Malay cuiture in Trengganu and Kelantan really the same as tliat 
of the i\laiay culture on the west and south of the main mountain 
range of the lAminsnla? and did the Malays of these Lvo states 
really accpiire that culture at the same time as the Western and 
Sontliern Malays ?'’ . These two cultures were influenced from dif- 
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ferentr sources an therefore became differeiif to a degree. Treng- 
gaiiu was/ however, later on in close connection with Pahang and 
Joliore, and tliis connection has left its trace. Trengganu Malays 
are diiferent in custom from Keiantan Malays, except in tiie Px^siii 
valley on the .Keiantan border/ the population of which is of Kelaii- 
taii origin; the customs of the Kelantanese are greatly iidiuencod 
by Brahmanism and Hinduism through connection with the north, 
and with. Majapahit ; in Trengganu this is not the ease. The ^lalay 
ciiltiire in the Northeastern Malay States is probably ol a nuK'li 
earlier date than the culture on the west coast, winch s[)read out 
from Malacca, 

It seems strange that so little was known about the east coast 
of the Peninsula, but there appears to be an explanatiun For this. 
The ancient trade routes from Europe went from India across the 
Bay of Bengal to the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. .It seems 
likely that piracy prevented traders from following an estahlished 
trading route further east. Therefore we get very scant}' in- 
formation about the east coast Malays from the ancient records put 
up by traders from, the west. It is probable that in the earliest 
times of western trade l)arter took place on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, in Kedah, and Perak, where it appears that 
important settlements of Indian traders were to be found, from 
about the 1st to 10th century A.I). (Hr, H. G. Qiiaritch Wales, 
J.Il.A.S.M.B. Vol. XVIII, pt. I) and that goods were carried 
overland from the east coast. After 1511 A.I). when the first 
European power, the Portuguese, settled at Malacca we find detailed 
historical aecouiits eoneerning the west coast, hut still very little 
about the east coast countries. Recent investigations into the works 
of Chinese Chroniclers are now beginning, however, together witli 
western travellers^ records and archaeological research, to form a 
picture of early ciilture in the Malay Peninsula, and there are signs 
wliieh indicate that fiitiixe research work may find a key in the 
Northeastern Malay States as well as in Kedah and Perak to 
establish, the data about the Malay culture before 1500 .A.I). 

The earlit'st date relating to the history of the Kingdom of 
Patani .is mentioned by Eredia ( J .R.A.S.M.P)., Vol. Vlll, pt. I, 
1930: J. V. Mills, Eredia's Description of Malacca, Meridional 
India and Cathay), who writes about IGOO A.I). that Empire 
of the Malaios was .founded in Pattane by Tua.]i xd.alaio, the ilrst 
Emfun'or, who was chosen in the third year before tlie birth of 
(dirist, during tlie time wlion Herod of Ascalon, the pagaJi. was on 
the throne; the seat of the empire passed to Pan then to Malucita, 
and is now estahlished at Batusauar.’^ .It was the Hiai’s from 
tile nortli who pia'ssed the Malay rulers further south when they 
settled in Pahang (Ban). Dr. \V. Lineliaii. states (tl.R.A.S.M.Ih, 
\o]. XIV, pt. .II, 193G) that the Thai overlords (tlie ''ThaiV, 
Sukhotai) oldainecl supremacy over Ligor ^hout 1280 A.D., and 
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afterwards suzerainty over Sai and Pahang during the Idth cen- 
tury; apparently they did not interfere with the Ligor dynasty in 
Pahang. They merely exacted tribute^ and established settleinents. 
In the 15th century Malacca was in power and lately about 1600 
xi.D., Johore became an important trade centre. 

Eredia^ describing Marco Polo^s voyage in 1292^ states it 
may be concluded that in those times there were no civilised people 
in bamatra and Ujontana;, except on the other or western coast of 
Ujontana^ where there was intercourse with Attay or Cathay.^’ 
Ihis allords evidence of a relationship with countries east of Malaya. 
It may be noted here that Malay families in Cambodia^ who do not 
talk the Malay language^ but who have maintained their Muslim 
faith^ are even now sending their children to religious schools in 
Kelantan. 

And further Eredia writes, ^Tatane was the first seat of the 
Empire of the Malaios; its site lies on the eastern coast of the 
Peninsula in seven degrees of North latitude; it is one of the famous 
Oriental ports with an extensive trade and commerce. It contains 
even at the present day large gold mines which have been dis- 
covered in the mountains and the ranges and in other parts of the 
territory along the course of river Cea, where one finds large quan- 
tities of gold 111 the form of dust and small grains, wliich is taken 
for sale to the ].)ort of Malacca, and is well known to the captains 
and merchants of the latter place, who always buy it for the trade 
with (JhoromandeL 

‘d remember seeing a piece of gold from the river of Cea; it 
was a gold nugget shajied like a small onion, with roots like a plant; 
it was in the house of Ninaborneo Chelim, a very large trader and 
iiierehaiit. 

'Thm was the second seat of tlie Empire of the Malaios; its 
site lies on the Eastern coast of the Peninsula, in three degrees of 
Nortli latitude; the ])ort is just as much frequented by merchants, 
because of the gold from its auriferous mines; it contains the best 
and largest gold mines in the Avliole Peninsula J it was from here, one 
presumes, that there came the gold which formed the subject of 
the aiudent trade with Alexandria and Grand Cairo, which passed 
by the W'ay of the port of Calaji, or the port of Tanasorin or Tana 
Sophir (wliiih is iiowadays called Tanasorin) through the Bed Sea 
or Arabian Gulf in the folloAving manner.^' 

The river Cea mentioned above refers to the Sai Iliver, now- 
adays known as Snngei Telubin. At one time the country around 
this river formed a kingdom called Sai. 
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Tile recent publications by Dato^ Kolancl Braddelk Mr. J* L, 
Moeiis and Dr. Quaritch Wales in tills Journal have cast a new light 
into the darkness of ancient Malayan iiistor}^ Mr. ]\lo(ins noh*s are 
based on the ancient Chinese and Arabian travellers'' rci^ords 
(J.IiA.S.MJk, Vol. XVII, i)t. II, 1940), and he has suggested 
that the ancient kingdom of Srhdjava (about 670 A.D.) was can (red 
in the part of Malaya known to us as Kelantan, whicli he eonsiders 
to be the Ho-lo~tan of Chinese ehroniders. He also I'ccords that 
in 430/452 A.D. envoys were sent from Ho-lo-tan (-- Kelantan) 
to China, whicli indicates an iin})ortant trade centre in Kelantan 
during that period. Mr. Moens writes (page 17), there any 
indication supported by historical or topographic causes, for tlie 
rise of Kelantan or Kalatan (as the natives of this place call it) — 
wdiicli subjugated Mala^yii and eventually nioaGpolised the trade 
route from China to India during two centuries 

Mr. W. A. Graham writes ('hSianK, Alexander Moring, Lon- 
don, W.l. 1924) '^The principal of those lesser states which for a 
long period alternately admitted and denounced the suzerainty of 
Sukhothai-Sawankalok, was Sri Wijaya, also called Suinarattha 
and later Supan, the first capital of which was built, probably about 
150 A. I)., on a site at that time close to the sea at tlie head of 
the Gulf of Siam, though it is now twenty-five miles inland. As 
Sri Wijaya the state flourished for s:aiie 800 years, successive kings 
adding to the buildings and fortifications of the capital and embel- 
lisbing the nuignificent pagoda, the graceful spire of which, often 
restored and more than once practically rebuilt during suceessive 
ages, still dominates the district long known as Kakoii Chai Si 
(Kagara Jaya Sri) and now called Nakon Pathom/^ 

And further ‘^A^et another southern state was the kingdom of 
Xakoii Sri Tammarat or Lakon, corrupted by the Malays to ligor, 
situated on the east coast of the Siamo-Malay Peninsula, about 
latitude 8^’ 25' N. The date of the first appearance of a consol i<Iated 
kingdom in this neighbourhood is uncertain, but there is evidence 
that, trawllers from both. India and China Imcnv of a capital city 
on the northeast coast of the Peninsula at a very early period, -while 
the "‘Aiinals of the Xortlfl’ describe Lakon as waging a temporarily 
successful war against Lopburi in the ninth century A.I). In very 
early times the kings of Lakon were the overlords of the e.ntire 
8iamo-Malay Peniiisiila, and thougli the advent of the .J\[aiays and 
the esta])lishment of the Mailacea Power destroyed their rule in the 
scutliern [)arts, they continued until comparatively recently (when 
the sub-kingdom Ijeeame a mere province of Siam), to be the ac- 
kjiowledged masters of all the central northern districts. Lakon 
was always subject to much foreign influence. Indian and Jfuro- 
pean traders made it a centre for the collection of mercliandise, 
and in the wars between Siam and Pegu its situation contiguous 
to the frontier caused it to be frecpiently occupied by the Peguau 
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forces. The cult of Brahmanism flourished greatly there in the 
middle ages and it remains at the present day the last stroiighoid 
of popular Brahmanism in Siam.^^ 

Goinparing the notes of Mr. Moens and Mr. Graham it looks as 
if Sri Wijaya's boundaries extended from the head of the Gulf of 
Skin down South into the Malay Peninsula somewhere about 
Kelantan, or, with Dr. M. Linehaifls discoveries in view, including 
Pahang. Mr. Moens thinks that Kelantan was the centre of the 
empire, but Mr. Graham seems to think that this was to be found 
further north amongst the Khmer tribes. Probably both are cor- 
rect as it may be suggested, that the ruling power at times was 
in the hands of the Malays and sometimes with the Khmers. 

Further Mr. Moens writes, ^'The present capital of the State 
of Kelantan is Kota Bharu, 10 klm inland on the river estuary. 
The previous capital Kota Lama is farther upstream than Kota 
Bharu, from which one may conclude that this sandy nn-wooded 
coast is increasing so that old Kelantan of the 7th century must 
be looked for much farther upstream. This was very likely the 
case, because it lay on 5“ 50' northern latitude, whilst the present 
Kuala Kelantan lies on 6° 15' N. latitude, or 45 klm more to the 
north. There is the possibility that sundial measurements cannot 
always be relied on, on account of their comparative inaccuracy 
(Gerini was not too particular about arriving at the result of 5“ 50' 
N. latitude for old Srivijaya). Though the northeast monsoon in 
the China Sea makes navigation diflicult from iSmvember until 
February, the sea is calm all the rest of the year. The Kelantan 
Elver is open to Malay shipping for 300 klm upstream, and sailing 
boats with a draft of *8' can reach Kota Bharu, where the river has 
a breadth of 350 meters. Kelantan is well known for its gold, which 
next to that from Pahang is preferred by Malays. During the 
reign of Siiitan Malimud'll of Malacca (end of 15th century) 
Kelantan w’as a more powerful State than Patani, with wdaich its 
Iiistory was closely associated through centuries. 

'dloth cities were frequented by traders between China and 
India, because from there the Gulf of Siam was crossed to Camboja. 
This was indeed the shortest route, and favoured especially Keian- 
tan. During the nortlieast monsoon Patani was, however, preferable 
owing to its well protected harbour. In both these cities all mer- 
chanclise could be found from the East Indian Archipelago, China, 
Indo-China and India. Only occasionally stops were made at 
llo-ling or Poding on the southern part of Mala3ubs east coast 
(according to Yi-tsing). I believe that it is more than a mere 
coincidence that the empire Ho-lo-tan or Kodo-tan is identical 
with, the empire on the Kelantan Eiver; Pelliot believes that 
Kododau, on the island of Cho-pk, is identical with Kelantan. 
The annals of the first Sung dynasty (240 — 478 A.D.) mention 
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eiuissui'ies i'roin there to China with crystal rings, paiTots, linlian 
aiu! native textiles, etc. Further geographical proof is siihstantiated. 
hy tile Siii annals (589 — 618 A.D.) whicii ineiitioii that liu-Io-taJi 
lies to the soiith of the empire of ToliA^-Fou^ where a, Cliiiiese mis- 
sion arrived ill 607 A.l), and which in response sent a mission to 
China in 616 A.l). To the north this country liordered the sea (sec 
map No. II). The name Tch’e-Foii seems to be a translation of a 
name signifying '^‘red earth''’, perhaps Jlaktainrttika, wiii<'h appeared 
on an old inscription founn in Province Wellesley (5th ceniury)* 

is surely more than a coincidence that north of Kelantau 
(and Pataiii) in the old Pataliing (now situated near the s\\nim]jy 
lake Tale Sap — with the capital of Singgora founded l)y Siam near 
a splendid new harbonr) the soil is pronouncedly red and the har- 
bour eiit ranee marked by the red sandstone hills of Kao Deng 
(Kao = hills i deng = reddish). Patalung, now merely a well-to- 
do village, was a large city near a deep waterway, according to local 
tradition. But even if the above identitications of Ho-lo-tan with 
Knhintaii and Tehi'-Pou with Patalung should be erroneous, the 
fact remains that according to geographical inforniation the city 
must have been somewliere near o'" 50' N. latitude on tlie east coast 
of Malaya; thus Srivijaya must have existed on the .Kelatdan 
Eiver before its transfer to Malayu. Tins becomes the more likely 
if Keiantan is identical with .Ho-io-tan of the 5tb ce}itury. Kelan- 
tan must have adopted the famous name of Srivijaya before tiie 
first visit of Yi-tsiug, else he would not have mentioned it. Also 
the fact that the Thing annals mention emissaries from Cheli-fo- 
ehe (670 — 673 A.I).) is in favour of this The adoption of 

the name may liave been prompted Ivy the intention to impress 
CIio-pY and other states with its might and ])Ower (670 — 1 A.D.). 
It is noteworthy tluit nothing was heard in China of Cho-p’o during 
a whole century (606 — 767 A.D.) and the conclusion is tliat Clie- 
li-fo-ciie (Ivelautan) was already during 666 — 670 A.D. a power 
which exerted a supreme, iiitluenee in Malaya.^’ 

1 do not tlnhik Mr. Moens’ suggestion that the old capital 
of Keiantan in tlie 7th eentury was situated at a jilace close to tlie 
seasliore (on 5° 50' N. latitude) will prove to he correct. I liave 
collected a stone implemeiit (an adze) of the neolithic type only i 
miles Ih'oni the present seashore, 2 feet Ixdow the surface, wliich may 
indicate that the formation of the Keiantan plain is of a imuii 
earlier date, (hi riously enoiigli a similar implement was discover(*d 
in the soil near the bank of the Keiantan Eiver at 5° 50' N. laiitude. 
Also Kota Lama is, according to local tradition, of a comparatively 
recent tiate. Ho far no traces have been found of an amlont 
capital; the Keiantan Eiver oversows its banks at every monsoon 
hood and deposits a certain amount of silt on the plain, and it is 
t[uit(‘ possible that the remains of an ancient capita! have been 
buried under suc'h silt deposits from heavy floods. 
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Date’ Eoland Braddell writes to me that he does not think 
that Ho-lo-tan was Kelantan, but it appears that the Cliiiiese 
chroniclers have also mentioned Ho-lo-tan as Kou-lo-taip and men- 
tioned it as lying south of Clr'iht’ii (Snkhothai, Siam) in the 
seventh century. Gerini remarks that it appears to be doubtful 
whether this refers to Kelantan or nob hut he adds later on that 
the sea is lying to the north of the country: this applies very well 
to Kelantan. 

Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales writes ( J.E.A.S.M.B Wt. XYIII, 
pt. I, 1940) page 68, describing the second main wave of Indian 
Cultural Expansion to Mala}^ (circa 300 to circa 550 A.D.), ‘his 
to the political status of Kedah during this early period., as we 
have no certain evidence of its independent intercourse with China, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it was controlled by some more 
powerful neighbouring state. Unless we accept Moeiis’ views that 
Kedah (as Clio-p''’o) was under the rule of Kelantan (identified 
by him with Ho-lo-tan of the First Sung Annals), we may suppose 
that it was part of the powerful kingdom of Lang-ya-hsiii which 
is generally agreed to have been situated at Ligor and which in 
turn W'RS almost certaiidy under the suzerainty of the Funan 
Empire. Xot only wu)uld such an early Kedah-Ligor combination 
have been in accordance wdth the state of affairs w^e find repeated 
in later centuries, but tlie overland route from Kedah (now followxai 
by the raihvay) formed a natural and easy link, intercourse across 
which, at an early date is suggested by the existence not only at 
Kedah but also Li^or of very early inscriptions.^^ And further Dr. 
Quaritch Wales wuites, page 74, ‘Terhaps most decisive of all the 
emphatic negative evidence that notohere in Kedah ., among remains 
of any period, have any sculptural, architectural or decorative re- 
mains been recovered that are essentially Jaimnese or Simiainin in 
character. The same statement seems to hold good throughout 
Malaya. In Kelantan of course there is plenty of evidence of Java- 
nese influeiiee in the living culture of the people, but it is late in 
character and may be attributed to the contacts in the Majapahit 
period/’ 

Even if Ilo-lo-tan- does not refer to Kelantan, although there 
seems reason to believe that it probably does, the Lang-ya-hsiu 
(Lang-kasTd\a) was no doubt an empire of some great extent, and 
it seems most likely that all the smaller states along the Pahang, 
Kelantan, Sai and Patani Eivers were included in this empire, 
though probably ruled by vassal kings, who recognised the Ligor 
ruler as their overlord. At times, it may be assumed, the rulers 
of Patani or Kelantan were regarded as overlords,' gaining supreme 
powTr throLigli local feuds. It also seems probable that the earlier 
Indian settlements in Kedah formed a coalition wdth the east coast 
empire, and that the later power in the Kinta valley in Perak (men- 
tioned by Dr. Quaritch Wales) was connected in the same ^vaVy 
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eoiniB/unication taking -place- np-the Perak iOvi’r. O'liis wiil he 
dealt with further on. 

The name Langkasuka, suggests soiru^ eome.a'i ieii with ilw' 
Ihaniayaiia tales, the plays of wtiichi up P) tie.' pi'fSfMit fiaa* i'nrre 
a source of great entertaiinnentJii the villages oT Kf*lnntan aud 
Patau i. They are perforined on the stage of ila* Ixfiaiiiau WnijinKj- 
Jralii (shadoAvplay), locally referred to as s^) as io 

distinguish it from the Wai/anfi-Java, wliieli is of a reeei.it date 
in Kelantan. 

It may also be wmrth recording that an old Malay, w'iio was my 
infoTinant on the Kelantan Shadowplay ahont in yeaiv age,, tnhl 
me that the city of Lanka (Lankapuri) rnentioiuMl in tiie ihima- 
yaiia tales wnis really jiot situated in Ceylon as eommoniy hH*lievedi, 
but ill Ligor, somewhere near Singgora, lu^ said, and tliai tin* 
temples referred to in the ritual of tlu^ sliadowrdav ( d JhA.N,l\r.]>., 
Vol. XIAy pt. Ill lOdO/pagc whi(M readka-^: 

‘■''Puak'pinik dewa rosak, ya''itu Malnrraja Pa wain, <lan ncnek 
Maliaraja Seri Iiaina, yang dudok Iterfajia di puntai Bali didalam 
negri Lakarkatyin, siapa yaiig enr{runya ending, eiiding sunk, muling 
Jahrum, siapa yang menjadi nenek, ya'itu 0'“^ Maha Pdsi Kala yang 
bermatakan api, yang dudok bertapa didalam wat tiijfih ketli Per- 
hama, hersama dengan lierhala am})at-piiloli iiuiuiiaiangmya, her- 
llama Patu Pangnira,’^ ( translatid:)]! lhw|is t godlings, whn are 
the great kings IbiAvana and Seri ihiina, who praeii>e peiianee in 
asi'otie devotion on the P>ali coast in the land of laikarkatyin, who- 
ever are aeeompanitul \\y servants, whoever are aiu'estral deilit'S, 
namely Kala, ihe great wizard with the red ey(»s, who prarlir-es 
asceticism in the seven temples, that are monuments to Brahma, 
together with his I'aplains, the forty idols, having tlh< djjvanese 
lilies Ibitu .Pangnira), wnre situated in tiie same jdai'e. Allhougli 
this old ritual is si lowing a strong davaimse inlhnmoe, proPahly 
originating from ilu* later Majapahit rule i*n I lie easi coast, it 
relVrs to a country, written down liy me as Idakarkalyin, an (‘Xpn^s- 
sion conveyed to m(‘ verladiy by an illitmute Malay fiea.-ant, and 
therefore most likely corrnpt, it suggests Langka in iho iirsi svllalile. 
At the time when .Majapahit ('ulture iidlueiu'ed tlu* east eoast 
Malays the rule of iaingkasuka had already then hiM-ome a tale, 

Tlie disiBveries in Kelantau td" stone and lironze implemenis 
as well as ancient Chinese porcelain and ]K)ttcry right, from llie 
coastal areuvs up into the centre of the Peninsula mxir the Ihuxik- 
Kelantan and Pahaiig-Kelantan borders indit'att^ that human nidi- 
vities t<a)k ]>laee on a considerable scale in ancient times. It would 
therefore appear that some kind of trade must ha\e nttnuded the 
foreign traders to the country. What then would ivelantan lie a!>le 
to jiroduce in return for the goods brought io its shores by liu‘se 
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foreign travellers? We know that gold^ spices, merchandise and 
various agricultural products were exported from the Malay Peiiiii- 
siila in general; ]}iit apart from this Ave have now a few other 
points to guide ns. 

Kelantan Avas no doubt A^ery rich in gold, and also in tin to 
some extent, _ and the same applies to the coiiiitries of Pataiii, 
Eahman, Jaring and Sai. If AA’^e draAA^ a line from the present Eaiib 
Gold Mines in Pahang up north through IJlu Galas and Siingei 
Nenggiri (S. Jenera and S. Wias) in Kelantan, then bending to- 
Avards the northeast, Sungei Setong and Suugei Mempelam, and 
froin there north through the area east of Sungei Pergau (Sungei 
Jentiang and Sungei Sokor), next further on toAvards the north- 
Avest throiigli the Tadoh Kiver areas towards Toinoli in South- 
Thailand, the source ot‘ Simgei Telubiii (Sai, Cea), and linally 
AAuestwards through the upper parts of the Patani Kiver, toiiehing 
the IJlu Beiom in Perak, AA^e find traces of ancient inining every- 
Avhere in the jungle in the form of old AAUAter-supply canals along 
the slopes of the hills. Alluvial gold will be found in the streams 
almost anyAAdiere in this extensive area; but noAvadays it appears 
in such small cpiantities that only small scale chilang Avork (panning ) 
is profitable, an indication that the great bulk of surface deposits 
have been removed by the ancient miners. It must be assumed, 
hoAA^ever, that those miners used primitive implements and that they 
Avorked the surface only, AAdierefore rich ore deposits may still be 
expected to be present underground. The stone and bronze imple- 
ments described in connection AAuth the present notes have nearly 
all been discovered in or along these ancient sites for gold and tin 
Avorkings. Some of the discoveries Avere made tAventy feet beloAA^ 
the surface. It is noAv tolerably evident that an extenslA’-e trade 
in gold, (and in tin to some extent) took place in Kelantan in 
ancient times, and I have no doubt that further investigations 
Avoiild yield the same results in the jungle along the upper reaches 
of the Patani and the Sai Eivers. This trade in gold continued 
on a decreasing scale to the present time. We find Sung Celadon 
porcelain Ijiiried in the soil of the Kelantan plain and large Ming 
pottery Jars regarded as sacred old relies in villages from the coast 
to the interior. xV small Ming jar I found in a Aullage on the 
Thailand border (Sungei Golok) was described to me as a guri mas 
(gold jar), and I Avas told that it cojitained gold dust AAdien foiind 
liiiried in the grouiul. Extensive mining activities would require 
a trade in food sn])plies, and this probably developed the agricul- 
ture on the Kelantan plain, Asdiich in pacli areas alone covers more 
than 200 square miles todaAU About 1500 A.D. locally minted 
gold coins AAnn^e in use as currency. Eecent diseoA^eries (J.E.A. 
S.M.B., Yol. XYIl, })t. I, 1939) haA'-e proved that gold coins were 
minted in tlie Northeastern Malay States to an extent nnknoAvn in 
the rest of the Peninsula. It is probable that a gold currency Avas 
in force before 1500 A.D. The gold coins discoA^ercd so far all 
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bear iiiscriptio^^^^ in Arabic^, whieb ixulieate tbai \vt*n^ 
by rulers subject to Muslim faith. Tradiiioii iii Kb^laniaii 
eiaiiiis that tiie Northeastern Malay Statics embraced li^bifri 
at a period much earlier than the west eoasi' s{ai(‘s, and ilan 
it was introdueed from Yunan. Eredia wriies (d. \\ Mills; 
J.E.A.S.M.B.,, Vol. VIII, pt. Is 1930), ^Mdie (ailh of ManmeUi was 
accepted in Patane and Pam on the eastern coast of rjoniana, aiid 
in eertaiii islands of the Aromatic Archipelago, (\UK'>rial!y at the 
port of Baiitan in Java Major. Ijater it was acMuptcfl, and en- 
couraged by Permieiiri at Malaca in the year 14-11.'* 

^Ye are now able to establish the facts about a chain of ancient 
settlements along the Kelantan Eiyer and its main trihiitarii's rigirt 
up to the Perak and Pahang borders. Similarly there have lieeii 
early settlements along the Pahang Eiyer, the upper ncndies of 
which also contain gold and show traces of ancient mining, it 
is therefore quite probable that there was a close <'<?]ineetiou be- 
tween the settlers in the upper reaches of tlie two nniin rivt*rs, as 
the gold workings continue in an almost unbroken (bain across 
the divides, some of which are less than one thousand feet a])oye 
sea level. This would indicate an unbroken route from Kuala 
Kelantan up through the Lebir, Galas and Nenggiri Rivers, cross- 
ing the Kelantan-Pahang border into the Temheling and the Jthii 
Elvers down to Kuala Pahang. These routes are not knowui to the 
younger generation of Malays, h\ii I have met many old JIalajs 
who usecl them before roads and railways were developed in this 
country. 

AMitb reference to the old maps of the Peniiisula Dato^ Eoland 
Braddell writes ( J.E.A.S.M.B., VoL, NVIT, |)t. I, page IBV). 
^^The Attabas seems clearly to have been Pahang. Idku dobore it 
tits exaidly Ptolemy’s ])Ositions and archaeology corrtibates both jis 
the scenes of ancient settlement.''*^ Ami lurther, 'Mn ('Oiinectioii 
M'ith Ptolemyks names Dr. Linehau has directed our attention to 
this Hochdy’s map of tlie Peninsula in 1887 wlddi sluuvs a spur of 
Gunong Taluvn as being named Bukit Batn Atap; and he says that 
as a consequence lie is Jiow inclined to giv(‘ some credfun^t^ to 
Gerini^s derivation oF xUtahas from atap wliich Dr. Liiniian had 
])roviously rejected.” In 1934 ( J.E.A.S.M.B., And. Nil. [>t. II, 
]>age 4()) I made the suggestion that Ptoiemy’s Attaha may he the 
Lebir Eiver (one of the main tributaries to the Kelantan Eiver, 
the source of wliicli is Gunong Tahan), Mr. C, N. AFaxwell .madr* 
the following notes ( J.E.A.S.M.B., Yoh XI Y, ])t. Ill; RMaml 
Braddell, Study of Ancient Times in the Malay ihuiinsula), ^AVe 
find Palandas (p. 17) as the month of a river and Palamla ( p. 18) 
as a'ii inland town. I gather tliat Ptolemy ])lotte(l his riia]')s from 
information o])tained from sailing masters and travellers who ('anic 
to the Malay Peninsula for gold (and tin). Landa (nifdaNda) 
means to ])an for ore. Melanda mas^ to ])an for gold, dulfoiq 
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3 pelanda^ the wooden pan used by gold and tin washers to this day ; 
I also pendiilang^ Pelanda or Pelandas may therefore liaTe been 

f accepted as being the name of a river or town whereas it simply 

referred to the places where people washed for gold i.e. the gold 
fields. And. further, p. 18, ‘'^the remainder becomes tbe Palaiidas, 
for which inifortunateiy he gives no further positions/^ This may 
be aceoimted for b.y the fact that the gold fields were extensive, 
u" ■ Further Mr. Maxwell writes, "dt looks as though tlie true name of 

< the river was overlooked in favour of the object of the voyage that 

the river was called Palandas because it was the gold seekers^ first 
port of call and the river which either contained gold or led to 
the gold fields.'-' 

, It may be suggested that the former views regarding the posi- 

c tion of Ptoleiny's Attaba Eiver, that it refers to the Pahang Eiver 

j and that the Palandas was the Johore Eiver, may be revised. On 

! (feriiii^s map the mountain called M. Batii Atap is shewn at the 

source of the Attaba Eiver, which is to the south of this river. The 
I position of (fiinoiig T'ahaii is south of the .Kelautan River. Against 

the Palaiida being the Johore Eiver, was there evei’ atiy gold mining 
I of any* ipiportance carried out on the Johore Eiver? I think it 

j likely to be considered that the Attaba Eiver refers to the Kelaiitan 

Eiver and that the Palandas was the name for the Pahang River. 

I do not think there can be any doubt about an ancient inland 
trade route from our Knala Kelautan to Kuala Pahang; a main 
route like this would naturally be Avellknown in those days to all 
traders, wherefore casual visitors like Ptolemy's informants, who 
being overseas traders probably paid calls only in the coastal ports 
i and therefore only heard about tbe sources of the main rivers from 

. ^ the native traders. They would, however, be certain to take notice 

I of sucli iiiformatioii as these upper reaches contained the gold they 

f were purchasing; but mistakes in sueii secondhand information 

may easily occur. 

In coniieetion with the Kelantan-Paliaiig inland trade route 
i-a* attention should be drawn to the aboriginal tribes in the inoun tains 

on the PerakHyelaiitaii border, the Temkvr, Eeeent years' investi- 
gations by Mr. H. D. Noone have proved that these T’einiar contain 
a stock of a highly intelligent tribe of agriciiltural minded people. 
We find here types so refined that one cannot but cgii jectnre that 
S thepe types are the relics of a former civilisation yet unknown to 

ns. It may be suggested that some of these Temiar descend from 
the ancient people who populated the country along tbe Kelautan-. 
Paliang trade route. Furthermore it is interesting to note that 
j the Temiar dialect is closeh^ related to tbe Mon-Khmer language. 

According to Mr. W. A. Graham the Khmers were at one time 
' the OA^erlords of tiie various kingdoms in the Malay Peninsula. 

There is also the legendary tale in Kelautan about tbe (jueen who 
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ruled Kelantan from Giinong Olrintawasa (on tlie inap ■wo'oiin'lv 
called INoring East) in the Temiar eoiintiT and wliose adopted 
daughter was a descendant of Tok Ihija Besiong (or Bersiwang). 

Apart from the Kedah-Ligor route, nientionod hy Er. Quariteh 
Wales, there is another land route which may also 1)(‘ considered. 
It is wellknown that there was eoinmunieation })(^tw(am Pataid ainl 
Upper Perak for hundreds of years back. A considerable part of 
the Malay population in Upper Perak claims des(-ent from Patani. 
Gold wnas found in the upper reaches of the Patani and Sai Ih'vers, 
as well as in the Beloin valley down to Tapong, and it sc^enis likely 
that fufure investigations will make discoveries of historic-al inter- 
est along these sites- of ancient gold workings, the sanu* as in 
Kelantan. Gold and other ywoduets from tlie east coast were 
probabU carried across country to Kedali for the do'crseas exjxirt 
to the western ecmntries, India, Persia, Egyjd: am] Europe. It 
strikes me as curious that there is a |)laee iii Kedali tallied Hungei 
Patani, I venture to suggest that this name may reft^r to an 
ancient trade route from Patani on the east coast, up along tlie 
Patani Eiver through its gold liearing areas, and down through 
Kedah feomew'here along the Ketil River towards Kuala ]\Ierhok. 
This line would pass the present Sungei Patani in Kedah. It 
seems probable that* this Kedah Sungei Patani de^i^t?d its name 
from the river tlirongh which tlie Patani traders from tlie east 
coast appeared to the eyes of the’Kedah folk, wdien thev arrived with 
their products. Gold, spices and mere) niii disc wouhl he easy to 
carry across on elephants, whieli are commonly used for transport 
up to the present day in Soiith-Thailand and U])per Perak. 

This route would be of very great importance foi^ tlie trade 
between the east coast states and Kedah as a distrihuting centre 
for the overseas trade on the west coast, as will lie seen from the 
following. The upper reaches of the Patani. River, the Telubin 
(Sai) River and the Pergaii River (a. tributary to the Kt^lantaii 
River) are situated in the neighbourhood o If (auh otlana CumuH't- 
iiig passages take place through the upper part of the i>eium valley 
in Perak wdiere traces are also found of old gold workings. There 
is still a wellknown path from B l^[elintang in Kin Pergau up 
the Tadoh River (a tributary to the Pergau in Kelantan) across 
tlie Thailand border and fiudber on into the Belli m valley. I have 
met Kelantan Mala3^s on this path walking along towards Beium 
to visit their relatives living there. The map of ]\lalaya {P)3b) 
shows a ])ath from the Bel urn valley to Belong in the Idii of ilie 
Patani Eiver, from where there is now road eonriection into Kedah. 
It seems evident that this route must he considered in ('oniieclion 
with the ancient history of the northern Malay States. I'he route 
would pro])a])iy be found convenient for a future rc^ad {'onneeiion 
between Penang and Kelantan-Trcnggami ; it need not cnoss the 
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Thailaii,([ territory, but could be directed through the pass at Ulu 

i>nitaiig‘ Oil the Perak- Kelant an border. 

V. B. C. Baker writes (J.E.A.S.M.B., Vol. XV, pt. I 

page ; Boland Braddell, Further Xotes upon the study of x^incient 
limes in the Malay Peninsula), ‘^^The men of Sai who colonised 
I aluing were miners, not seafarers — probably of stock other than 
Malay. They followed gold and tin up the Telubin (Sai) and 
Glossed over into the Pergaii and thence up the Lebir and over, via 
Pie Sat, into the Teinbeling valley. Linehan (J.E.A.S.M.B., Vol. 
XI V, pt. II, page 10) mentions ‘^4.he river Tembeling, a highway 
of communication lietween Pahang and tlie Xorth,'^ and on page 9, 
^The river Tembeling which the discovery of numerous neolithic 
and early iron age implements there indicates was at one time a 
thickly populated district.’' Some of them would take the alter- 
native route up the Galas and over via Pulai into Jelai — the route 
followed by the railway today. lienee the importance of Sai, which 
as related by Eredia tapped so many gold fields.” 

Mr. V. B. C. Baker also writes (referring to J.E.A.S.M.B., 
Vol. XIV, pt. II, W. Linehan, History of Pahang) ‘^‘^About 1500 
A.I). the King of Ligor, on instructions from the King of Siam, 
invaded Pahang via the land route down the Temhelmg,*’ It seems 
likely that the Temlieling Elver receded its present name from the 
ancient miners of pre-Thai stock who once settled here, the people 
from Ligor (Tambralinga). 

Furthermore Mr. Baker writes, ^Mt is abundantly clear that 
our early records are the work of mariners, or historians takiiig 
down the stories of seamen, and that they are influenced by the 
seamen’s mentality. These men were chiefly interested in ports. 
But the miners and other inhabitants inland who brought the gold 
and other commodities to port were landsmen — they followed val- 
leys, not necessarily travelling on the rivers. Judging by the places 
they worked, they generally travelled overland, like the still existing 
hill-men in the i’eninsnla, as opposed to the seafaring and riverine 
J^Ialays. They prol)al)ly used eiepliants, in preference to boats. 
Hence many of tlie apparent difficulties of the old records. The 
seafarers and river-folk in their accounts assumed continuous water 
transport in the interior, whereas often it did not exist, and was 
not needed.” 

As to the route along whiclx the gold w^as brought from the 
Jelai area in Pahang to Malacca it is worth while looking at the map. 
A tributary of the Muar, called the Jelai Eiver, indicates a probable 
direction of that route by its name, called so by the Malacca people, 
because the Jalai (Pahang) traders appeared in Malacca through 
here when they had crossed the penarihin, in other -words the river 
which led from Malacca to the route to Jelai in Ulu Pahang. 
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The present notes have been iinide uiih il](‘ iiiieiiliu?} io 
possible lines for future field investigalions. It seejns el-nr iiwil: 
a net of inland routes of great iniport;H!<'(* existed in tkt; Melay 
Peninsiila, and that tliese routes formed a hhdv Ijetwfsm tin* wanous 
states, which were at one time or other iiinif'il by inim’eoursfx ddiai 
some of these states have been na-mtioneil undtw em‘ and tii«‘ sane.* 
name by the ancient cdironiclers is not surprising^ (^g. Ligof- and 
Kedali are both mentioned as iainkasuka; this iiun*fdy indnaiO's iliaf 
they were at one time united in one em|)ire. Likewise it sisur-s 
probable that tlie Sailendra empire (suggested by Dr. (^uaritrli 
Wales in the Kinta Yalley) extendeti its powio' across to tins west 
coast by connection throngh inland romnss. K»d:m1an ctniqucrcd 
Kedah between 666 — 670 All). ; tliere was no dmnbi a vmT old 
coiineetion between these two eountrios throngh tin* land rouic 
across the upper reaches of the Pergaif. Sai, Pcloin ands Patani 
Rivers. Jealousy amongst neighbours piaPahiy yicld<,Ml to opon 
fights on occasions over dis})utes as to the owinn’sliij) of the g<.)hl 
areas or otlier matters of local interest, wliicli would result in a 
transfer of the overiordshi|) to the one oi' the other for (-.ertain 
periods. It therefore liappens that we at <ii11Vreiit times heai* about 
envoys being sent to Phiiia, sometimes from Ligor, at other times 
from Kelantan or Kedah. Envoys to (dhina ts'eiN^ sent from Ligor 
(Lankasuka) 515 — 531, 568 and 616 — 661 A.D.; frotii Kelantan 
(Ho-lo'tan or Kou-lo-tan) 430 — 452 and 616 A.lh; atid frotii 
Kedali (Ho-ling) 640 — 666 A.D. After Kelantair’.s vitdory over 
Kedah a coalition took place between the predi'cessors of Sanj*aya at 
Kedah (Hoding) with the exiled Fovi-naii dynasty at Ligor against 
Caiiihoja (Tchen-la) and Kelantan (llie-li-foclu‘ ; Sri vi ja va ) 
671)— -671 AvD. ^ ■ 

Sites of discoveries in Kelantan 

(See map plate YIII) 

Mesolithic 

S. Kenggiri (just above Kuala Perias) ; for details Sf‘e J.P.M.S. 

Mns,, I'ol. XY, pt* 4: IL T). Xt;on«\ 11. A., Ih‘|)Oil 
on a new Xeolithie Site in Pin Krdantan. 

S. Galas (Giia Madu liolow Pnlai) ; for details s(h* J.ILA.- 
S.M.E., Yol. XYITL ])t. 11, M. YL F. IVeedie, 
M.A., Report ou Excavations in Kelantan. 

Neolithic 

S. iXenggiri 

Gna Mentri (jnst a])Ove Kuala lYrias) : for details s<‘e 
J.RM.S, Mns., YoL XY, id. 4, IL D. Ncuhu*, ILA., 
Report on a new FTeolithic Sit<‘ in Flu Khlantan. 
Bt. Suang at S. Yai, a trihuiary to S. TVndas, ColicHdcal iw the 
writer, an adze head, 15 vn\ long; well made and 
polished. A slight curve has been ground so as to 
allow for a liandle to be fixed; has probably lieim 
used like the present day hduwg used by tbe natives 
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in the interior. Mr. Tweedie thought that tliis kind 
of stone may not be Malayan^ probably it was inn 
. ported by foreign miners. 

Et. Siiang Adze head^ 10 cm long, white stone. Collected by 
the WTiter. 

S. Jeiiera Stone bark-poimders. Collected by the writer. 

IIlii Snngei Galas (close to the Pahang border. 

Glia Madii and Qua Mnsang below Piilai ; for details see J .P.A. 

S.M.;B, Yol. XYIJI, pt. IT, M. W. F. Tweedie, Eeport 
on Excavations in Kelantan. 

Pnlai Adze head, 11 >2 cm long, black stone ; collected in 

a gold mine by tlie ■writer. 

Chisel, lSj4 cm long, light grey stone ; collected by 
the writer. 

„ Chisel, 21 cm long, grey stone, waterworn ; collected 

in a gold mine by the wwiter. 

„ Chisel, 15^4 cm long, yellow stone, a well made 

specimen ; collected in a gold mine l)y the w^riter. 

„ Adze head, 13^4 cm long, black stones collected in 

a gold mine hy the writer. 

Kuala Snngei (Junction of S. Galas and S. Keiiggiri). 

Kg. Kuala Snngei; Chisel, 10 cm long, grey stone; ■found in 
a clearing, collected l)y the Avriter. 

Siiiigei Setong valley, beloAV Guiiong Setong. 

These implements have been found for the most paid 
in old anthills, when these were opened up to find 
baits (larvae) for fishing; collected by the Avriter. 
Adze head, 16 }4 cm long, grey stone. 

Adze head, 13 cm long, black stone; early type, 
unfinished. 

Adze head, 11 cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 9^ cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 7 cm long, grey stone. 

Adze head, 9 cm long, AA^ite stone. 

Adze head, 4:}^ cm long, black stone, surface Avea- 
tliered white. 

Adze head, 10 cm long, brown stone. 

Adze head, 9 cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 7 cm long, black stone. 

Adze head, 21 cm long, probably early type; I am 
doubtful about the geiiiiiiieness of this 
implement, it may represent an early 
type Avhieh has been Avorn in a riverbed. 
Chisel or adze head of an early type, 39 cm long, 
black stone. 

Kuala Pergau (Junction of the Salas and the Pergaii PiAUirs). 

OTese implements Avere found in a clearing close to 
old gold workings ; collected by the AAuiter. 

Adze head, 10 cm long, black stone. 
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Adze head, 9 cm long, brown stone. 

Siingei Pergan (a main tributary to S. Galas). 

These implements were found in clearings close to 
old gold workings; collected by the writer. 

Kuala Balah, Chisel, 14 cm long, black stone ; a very 
well made specimen. 

Kg. Bunga Tanjong, Adze head, 143/2 cm long, grey 
stone. 

Kg, Bunga Tanjong, Chisel, 17 cm long, dark grey 
stone. 

Lower S. Galas, Kg. Teku (Kuala Gris Estate). 

Stone spear head, a very rare specimen; collected by 
. Mr. Ft. H. Ehlers. For details see J.F.M.S. Miis., 
YoL XV, pt. 1, I. PL X. Evans. Diilang workings 
for gold take place now occasionally on the river 
bank in the neighbourhood. Other stone implements, 
adze heads, chisels and a bark pounder were also 
found here. 

Sungei Lebir, (a main tributary to the Kelantan Elver). 

There are traces of gold workings on this river. 

Kg. Temiang, Adze head, 17 cm long, black stone ; collected 
by the writer. 

Kuala Sokor (Sungei Sokor is a tributary to the Kelantan Elver, 
and is weliknown for its gold workings ) . 

A number of vstone implements, collected by Mr. 
Young, and now in EaMes Museum. 

Pulai Chondong (19th mile Kota Bharu — Krai road). 

Adze head, 8 cm long, black stone, found in ^ 
field; collected by the writer. 

The Kelantan Plain. 

Bukit Jawa, Kg Banir Belikong, appr. 9 miles from the pre- 
sent coast line, Chisel, 37 cm long, black stone, siir- 
face grey weather worn; found in an anthill, collected 
by the writer. 

Gong Kedak, below Bukit Petri on the Kelantan-Trengganu 
border, appr. 4 miles froni the present co,ast line, 
Adze head, 8 cm long, black stone, surface grey 
weatherworn, collected by the writer. 

Kota Bbaru, Kg. Puteh, appr. 7 liiiles from the present coast 
line, a broken Adze head, black stone, coliected by 
Mr. H. K. vishby. 

Bronze Age, 

Sungei Xenggiri. 

Sungei Jenera, Socketed bronze celt, 8 cm long; found in a. 

gold mine; collected by the writer. This ])kee is 
two days Journey from the nearest Malay village on 
the Lower Xenggiri. The country is' covered in 
rixgm Jungle and is only inhabited ' by the Temiar. 
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The place is just below Giinong Cliintawasa (on map 
wroiigiy called Noring East). Traditional tales in 
Kelantan state that this place was once thickly popu- 
lated and ruled by a cpieen^ who ruled the whole of 
Kelantan from here. 

Sung Celadon Porcelain^ etc. . . 

Peiidek^ at the bank of Sungei Miilong, about 2 feet below sur- 
face was found the following, afterwards collected 
by the writer. 

A green glazed Sung Celadon plate, appr. 40 cm 
in diameter and 1 cm thick, 

A dark glazed Sung Celadon bowl, appr, 10 cm in 
diameter, 

A Sawankalok vase, similar to one in British Museum, 
appr. 10 cm high. 

S. Mulong forms an old delta arm of the Kelantan 
Eiver, •continuing towards the sea through Sungei 
Pengkalan Dato' There are many signs that this area 
was populated in ancient times. 

Chinese Pottery (Ming Period) 

UIu S. Galas, aho^n Kuala Kimdor. A large brown glazed jar 
with incised dragon design and five moulded lion 
heads near the top, appr. 50 cm high. Similar to the 
one illustrated in ^Tottery and Porcelain, II. The 
Far BasP^ by Emil Tlannover (Ernest Benii Limited, 
London, 1925), page 104, fig. 151. 

Kg Temangaii Lama, (below Knala Sokor on the Kelantan 
Eiver). A sinnlar jar to the above mentioned, 57 
cm high. 

S. Golok, Kg. Pengkalan Kuhor, close to the seashore. A 
■ * AimUar jar to the above mentioned, 55 cm high. 

S. Golok, Kg Imbok Gong. A small jar, called guri mas by 
the Malays, it was said to contain gold dust when 
found buried in the ground. 

Malay Gold Coins 

These have l)een unearthed in various places on the Kelantan 
])lain, but especially in ])laces marked on tlie map (Hate ^ III). 
Some of them date as far ])ack as the 16th century, some are 
proba])ly a couple of hundred years older. For details see 
J E.A.S.M.B., Vol. Nil, pt. IT, W. Liuelian, Coins of Kelan- 
tan ; J.E.A.'S.M.B., Yol. XiY, pt. Ill, Anker Rentse, ’ 
A Note on Kelantan Gold Coins, and J.E.A.S.M.B.. Ypl. 
XVIT, pt. I. Anker Eentse. Gold Coins of the Northeastern 
Malay States. In addition some further notes on recent dis- 
coveries of gold coins will be found in the present issue of 
this Journal. 
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Explanation^ of Plates 

Plate VIII. Map of the State of Kelantan/ showing archaeoiogicat 
sites. 

Plate IX. Xeolithic implements from Kelaiitan. 

Plate X. Neolithic implements and (6) a bronze celt from 

Kelantan. 

I am much indebted to Mr. H. I). 'Collings of the 
Eaiiles Museum for making the drawing for plates IX 
and X. 

Postscript. 

Great credit and iny most sincere thanks are due to the staff 
of Eaflies Museum, A?ho managed to safeguard ni.y MSS published 
in this A^olume from destruction by the enemy. The MSS Aritli 
plates were handed to me intact on my return to Singapore in 
September 1945. 
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Prehistoric Objects from the Tui Gold Mine near 
Padang Tengkn, Pahang 

ly M. W. F. Tweedie 

Plates XI, XII 

In September, 1941 Mr. P. A. Wiliianis, manager of the Tui 
gold mine, visited the Eaffles Museum and showed me a number 
of objects found in the mine, from which gold was being obtained 
from alluvial deposits. The objects themselves and the circum- 
stances under which they Tvere found were so interesting that I 
gladly accepted an invitation to visit the mine and examine the 
deposits that were being worked. 

The section (Fig. 1) is based on a drawing made by Mr. 
Milliams, who is an experienced geologist. It represents in dia- 
grammatic form the bed-rock and succession of alluvial deposits 
exposed in the mine. The prehistoric objects discovered fall into 
two classes, bearing quite distinct relations to the stratigraphieal 
succession. 

Neolithic artefacts. 

A number of these was found in the course of mining. They 
included ordinary quadrangular adzes (Tweedie, 1942, p. 5 ; Xooiie, 
1941 etc.) and stone knives of the type that has come to be asso- 
ciated with the river Tembeling in Pahang (Tweedie, 1942, p. 1', 
pi. iii, 4). In addition one of the most remarkable neolithic arte- 
facts ever recorded in Malaya was obtained. 

This speeinien, which is figured on pi. XL 1, 2, is clearfy a 
stone quoit in the process of manufactnre. These quoits are fami- 
liar, if rather uncommon, neolithic objects, and finished specimens 
have been figured by Linehan (1928, pL 38 and 43), Tweedie (1942, 
pi. iii, 5) and elsewhere. It has always been assumed that they 
were made by drilling out a disc of stone, ])rol)ably with the aid 
of a piece of bamboo and sand. The central cores resulting from 
this process have been found (Evans, 1931 p. 54.), and have been 
named disques d’eiidemDbent by the French prehistorian, Mile. 
Colani, The process of manufacture is made even clearer by the 
Tui specimen. 

It ap])ears that a lenticular disc of stone was prepared by 
fiakiug and ground smooth on one side. It was then fixed, pro])ably 
by embedding in clay or resin, with the smooth side upwards, for 
drilling. The eircniar groove in the specimen is of precisely the 
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kind that might be expected from drilliiig with l)arnboo, and is so 
Yer,y eccentrically placed as to suggest that eiiibedding was deep 
enough to obscure the edge of the disc. It is obvious, too, tliat this 
eccentricity led to its being abandoned in an iiniiuisbed condition 
and the exasperation of the neolithic craftsman, wiien he (liseov(n’e(l 
too late that he had positioned his drill inaccurately, can be vividly 
pictured by the imaginative prehistorian. 

Unfortunately Mr. Williams was not prepared to part with 
this specimen aiui it is probably lost. It is represented, however, 
by casts in the Baffles Museum anci by the photographs reproduced 
oil pi. XI. 

The mode of occurrence of these objects in the mine is of 
interest, and I cannot do better than quote Mr. Williams’ owni obser- 
vations on the section he drew (Fig. 1): ^^No stone implements 
recovered while mining xi & B. Large yield of neolithic imple- 
ments, including two i/n situ while mining at layer C. Only occa- 
sional implements found in mining I), probably carried down l)y 
mining operations.” 


=rU\RiVER Tu i 





A . RED CLAYS AKB SAHLY GUYS j ABOUT 5 PEET . 

B. LOOSE SAKDS WITH LAYERS 0? GRAVEL AND CLAY AND 
LEAP-BEDS; ABOUT' 10 PEET. 

C. OLD LAND SURPAGEI SOFT CLAYS, leap- BEDS AND 
TREE-STUMPS IN SITU. 

D. COARSE BLUE-GRAY RIVER gravels. 

E. LIMESTONE WITH VERY IRREGULAR SURFACE . 

A & B s YOUNGER ALLUVIAL: D = OLDER ALLUVIAL. 

Fig. 1. Geological Section" in the Tui Gold Mine, 
Deown moM a Sketch by paet F. A. Williams. 
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Prehistoric Objects from the Pm Gold Mine 

Layer fifteen feet bdow the present surface of the grouiuh 
clearly represents an ancient land surface, at or near a neolithic 
habitation site. Neolithic artefacts ha\;e been recovered frequently 
during alluvial mining from considerable depths, but I am not 
aware that any exact geological observation of their occurrence has 
been recorded before. 

Bronze objects possibly associated with ancient 
gold mining. 

The Tui gold mine is situated on padi land in a district which 
has ])een inhabited or frequented for a very long period. Scriveiior 
(19,28, p. 14) speaks of mining by Asiatics in the neighbourhood, 
and Mr. Williams spoke of having encountered the timbers of old 
mining pits, w^ooden washing pans (dulang) and a wooden wheel. 
It may well be that these are, wholly or parthq relics of the early 
gold mining activities referred to by Mr. A, Eentse in his paper in 
this journal (. ), and it is suggested that the same may be 

true of certain small bronze objects which were found, in the course 
of mining, though no definite evidence of their age is forthcoming. 

A short disgression on the method of mining will explain how 
these came to be recovered. The alluvium, together wdthe the over- 
burden of soil, is washed down into the bottom of the mine by 
hydraulic jets. The water, with sand and gravel in suspension, 
is then pumped up a vertical pipe from the top of which it is allowed 
to run down an inclined trough with transverse ‘^fi’iffles^^ designed to 
arrest the particles of gold and allow other material to pass on and 
contribute to the mass of ^Tailings’^ at the foot of the trough. The 
selective action of this apparatus is such that any small object of 
fairly high specific gravity will be arrested and will turn up in the 
final concentrate. 

A curious variety of objects is recovered in this way. At Tui 
fish-hooks and sinkers and snipe-shot w^ere frequent, together, with 
abundant strips of solder from tins, the rest of whose substance had 
rusted away. A careful watch resulted in a number of small bronze 
ornaments and other artefacts being found, four of the most interest- 
ing of which are described and figured. They are: 

(1) A signet ring bearing what appear to be Chinese charac- 
ters. The legend is worn, but may be clear enough for 
expert interpretation (pL XII, I). This ring was re- 
tained by the finder, Mr. McKenzie, assistant manager 
of the mine. 

(2) An ornament, apparently a clasp or brooch (pi. XII, 3). 

(3) The beam of a tiny balance (pi. XIT, 2, 2a). In its 
present condition (it is broken at one end across the per- 
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ioratiou intended for suspending- the pan) it is ~,C> nini 
long. Measurement from the fulcrum to tlie niidaniao-ci] 
end shows that its original length was o') mm. 'Tt< 
diminutive size and careful workmanshii) clearlv <lu)w 
that it was designed to weigh small (juantities of some 
precious pbstanee, in this instance presumahly' 

ihis specimen IS preserved ill the llaffles Museum. 

(‘±) A symmetrical object of curious design, possibly also 
part of a balance (pi. XIT, 4). & = 1 also 

^ Nothing can be said about the level at wliicli tliese obiects 
omirred. Apart from the fact that they were founrhran 
iich in indications ot ancient mining, their typology alone must 
serve as a guide to their origin, and they are figured here in the 
hope that some reader with e.\i)ert knowledge will recognise tlieir 
affinities and communicate his opinion to the Society. 

Explanation- o.f Plates 

maSctuS'' P^’oeess of 

Bronze objects from the Tiii Gold Mine, Pahang. 

1. A signet ring 

s. A small balance; 2a, detail of unbroken end. 

3. A clasp or brooch 

yi indeterminate object, perhaps part of a ha- 

lance. yi enlarged, 1 to a greater extent than 2, 
o and 4. ' 


Plate XL 
Plate XII. 
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Some Notes on Keris-measureinents 

By 

The late G. M. Laidlaw (March, 1905). 

The blade is measured oil with ihe usual leaf-strip and then 
the iniddle point of the blade is found by tearing the strip in two 
(across), after folding it and measuring up from one of the ends. 
This (half) strip is then measured off in breadths of the keris-blade 
(as taken at the middle point). 

As each breadth is measured, the formula (giren on p. 655 of 
SkeaGs Malay Magic) is repeated, viz. 

Gunoj^g: Euntoh: Madu: Segaba. 

(pronounced broadly, as usual in Perak and A'orth Selangor, 
SEGuno). Gunong and Madai are the lucky words, Oiinong being 
the luckier of the two. The same formula is lused at the quarter, 
half, and three-quarter length points of the blade. 

If the ■word Gunong is found to occur thrice (i.e. at each of 
the three measuring-points) the blade is an exceptionally lucky one 



□usu 

PSNCHEBAK 



DAUN SA-PUCHOK 
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for use by a trader as he will be able to get good credit with it, 
or use it as a -'security” I But such a keris is valueless to aiiyoiie 
who aspires to be a warrior {liulubalang) . 

Another system of measurement is 

■ Gagal Lapae, Peistchebak and Daitk Sa-Pitohok, 

The usual leaf-strip being taken and "halved” and the half-strip 
measured off into blade-breadths at the middle point, and the pieces 
arranged as follows, the small encl one being the piece, ii' any, left 
over at the last measurement. It is called the pitting. 

The forms are shown diagramatically on p. 45, 

The first and third forms, Gaged Lapar, and Daim Sa-Pucliolc, are 
good for a fighting man, but the second is called contemptuously 
penchebak ('long shoveT). Gagal Lapar has the beak wide open. 
The third is clearly some kind of long-shaped frond — possibly that 
of the banana. 

The soul or vital principle of Malay keris, sword or spear is 
not QBlled seman gat ^ hut maya besL 

From a Kelantan blacksmith I learnt that nobody may show 
disrespect to the blacksmitlTs tools (e.g. by stepping over them) 
or "sparks will fly from the fire into the blaeksmith^s eyes, and 
blind him”. The right moment for beginning the mainifaeture of 
a keris is when the breath issues strongly through the right nostril. 
It is unlucky to forge either an axe {hipah) or hoe {changhol) by 
using a "foreign” (Chinese or other) design. When a man is at 
the wars, a wife must, if possible, lay a weapon of her husbaruPs 
by her side at night; not beside her head, liowever, for that is tabu, 
and only at night, for then her husbaiKPs soul (smangat) will 
come to her. Strictly, too, she should only sleep from twelve to 
two a.m. nor must she cut her own hair, or use oil, or (if her 
husband is hunting) scrape the rice off the spoon with which she 
stirs the rice-pot. 
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Notes on Tan-Tan 

Hsu Yun-Ts^’iao 

[Y.B. — The Chinese manuscript of this article has been published 
in VoL I Part I of the Journal of the South Seas Society j> 
Singapore/of which the author is the Editor.] 

Isolated by mountains and seas the State of Kelantaii has for 
ages been a lonely country whose ancient history has tbiis been 
clouded in haze. Despite the efforts of scholars to eonneet it 
with the ancient Chinese records and their constructions of Yarious 
hypotheses (one of which suggested it to be the State of Ho-lo-tan 
as mentioned in the Sung Shn^ another of which tdok it 
to be Tan-tan first recorded in the Liang ShUj, and still 

another identified it with Ko-lo Pu-sha-lo (-^11 described 

in Ma Tuan-Iin^s Wen Ilsien Tung ICao) no definite conclusion 
has yet been reached. 

Schlegel was the first to identify Ilo-lo-tan with Kelantan^ 
and to the support of this theory many scholars rallied in those 
days. In Yol. XCYII of the Sung Sim it is said that ^The State 
of Ho-lo-tan rules over the Island of Sh^-pY/’ and in Vol. V that 
^The State of KYu-lo-tan in the Island of She-pY pays tribute in 
the form of local products;’’ in the Sui Shu, Vol. LXXXII, the 
x4.ecount of Ch’ih-T’u mentions that at its south lies the State 
of K’ou-lo-tan; and in Tu Ton’s Tung Tien, Vol. CLXXXVIII, 
the Account of Ch’ih-t’u sa3^s that at its south is situated the 
State of K’ou-lo-ch’ieh. 

All these different terms, viz. (Hododan), 

(KTu-lo-tan), (K’oii-lo-tan), and (K’ou-lo- 

ch’ieli), should be considered to be the same, and the 
word JL ” (chHeh) in the Tung Tien is in all probability a 
miseopying of the original ” (tan), 

Pelliot placed Ho-lo-tan in Java and would ignore entirely 
the suggestion of Kelantan as its original location (Deux itiner air es 
de Chine en Inde d la fin du Title siecle) ; while Ferrand and 
others reinforeed his position. Takakuwa Komakichi, tlie Japanese 
writer in Shigaku Zasshi, Vol. XXXII, indentifiecl it with Kalia- 
tana, the ]iorthern part of the Preanger District in Java. A recent 
Chinese authority Mr. Feng Ch’&ig Chiin suggests that a place 
named Karitan in Sumatra might also be identi&d with the ancient 
Ho-lo-tan, but the word S ” (lo) could not be considered sonant- 
ly identical with and for this reason I prefer Takakuwa’s 

opinion. Although the real location of Plo-lo-tan has not yet been 
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The Svi Shu, Vol LXXXII, says that ''P'oli State is to be reaelied 
by tra\\d]in^ from Chiao Che tlirough (hdih-thi aiiil I'an-taii. 
And in the Chm-Tann Slm Yoi. CXCVII, the aeeoiint of 
State savs that ^'From the south of Chiao Clioii one may <'ross tlio 
sea through lan-i, Fu-nan/Chhh-thy, Tan-tait, etc. to reacP hweY 

Bretschiieider ideiitiiled P’oli with Borneo on aia'oiint of its 
great ])readth as mentioned in the Liang Shu (The h'uowhaJgc 
Possessed hy Andent Chinese or Arabs, etc., p. 1 9) . ( hiiao-Ciou or 

Chiao-ebe represents Xorth Indo-China and Lin-i is an alias of 
Canipa. 

As to the name Fu-iiaip the present writer prefers Parker's 
suggestion that it is derived from the word '\Fhruiin 
Peiiiot placed it in the lower valley of the Mekong IMver ( Lri 
Founan), 

Chhh-Pu, the present writer identifies with old Singora dyhose 
seat of goYernment was on Pulo Tantalain {'Notes on Clrih-Cu 
Kuo), 

The identification of Tan-tan i>s not yet settled. Bretsedmeider 
thought that it was Natuna Island ; Hirth and Boekhill in the maf) 
in their edition of placed it on that island too. 

One scholar has identified it with the Dondin Island mentioned by 
Odoric (A. d. H. Charignoids Le Livre de Marco Polo, (Tap. 1()5, 
note 10). So far, however no definite evidence has been availa])le. 

Oerini, though he identifies Tan-tan with Pulo Tantalain whicT 
Komayi Oimei identifies with the Tan-lan-ehou of the 3rd I'cnturv 
A.D. {History and GeogTaphyyNol. Xo, 6), refers to three 
other similarly named places as follows: — 

(1) Talang River (=Musi (?), east coast Sumatra). 

(2) Ta-tan River below Brunei, north-west coast of Boimeo. 

(3) HaniiltoiPs 'Tullo Tetang’’ (=Pulo T'cnggal, near Pulau 
Berhala, off the Tringano (uast, west [iart of the Gulf 
of Siam). 

In another place in the same book, Gerini writes, ‘‘Tan-tan 
(more correctly Tbi-Pa) = either Pulo Terutan or Trotto, Lang- 
kawi group; or Data Point, entrance of Panei, east coast of Suma- 
tra; or Datu Point, or Barn, on the equator, east coast of Sumatra."’ 
{Researches, p. 585, note 5). As Gerini is not sure of the case him- 
self, how we can follo^v his opinion? 

The Chinese dictionary “ If JfC" identifies Ian-tan witli the 
Dmdings on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, but from botii 
the name and the position that is impossible. 
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Again, Wei Yuen’s Ilai Kuo T’u Che, Vol. IX (Ching 
Dynasty says, “Such states as Pahang, Johore, etc., bad not appeared 
in the chronicles before, the .Ming Dynasty, because such places 
were in the_ region of Tan-tan mentioned in the Liang Shu, and 
both the Sui Shu and the Kang Shu have mentioned that travelling 
to P’o-li Island one had to pass through Ch’ih-t’u and Tan-tan to 
reach there. _ As Ch’ih-Pu was Pii-nan itself, so Tan-tan should be 
connected with the island at its south-east. There Chinese graves 
with tombstones of the Ijiang or Sung Dynasty have been found.” 
But this identification appears to be erroneous when we refer to 
Chao Yen-wei’s Yun Lull Man Ts’ao, published in 1206 
A.D., which records the name of “P’eng Feng ( ) in Yol. V 

of the said book, to Chao Ju.-kua’s C/m Fan Cliih, published in 1.2r35, 
A.D. which mentions the “P’ong Feng” ( ), and to Wang 

Ta-yuen’s Tao Yi Cliih Lueh which describes a state named “F’enc 
K’ang” ( llljt). All these names represent Pahang. Moreover 
ChMi-t’ii could not have been Fnnan. 

With regard to the Chinese tombstones inscribed witli the names 
of the reigning emperors in the Liang as Avell as in the Sung 
Dynasty^ the niention of these first appeared in ''Nan Yang Li 
TYelN compiled by A^en iSze-tsiing, which gives the account as 
follows : , 

''An the South Seas there lies the so-called Ten Thousand Li 
Stone Bank (Macclesfield Bank ) or Ten Thousand 

Li Long Sand ). The people there had no chieftain. 

Be.Yorid the south of the Bank there is the Outer Oeeaig and beyoiul 
the east, Fukien Ocean. . . . . . Beyond the north of the Bank there 
rim the Paracel Islands ( Ar ) • • • • • .Beyond the west of the 
Bank there is found Pedra Branca ( # v? ), with a town situated 
near ])v, surrounded by the hills, and led into the interior by a 
channel. There extends a vast valley peopled by nnmeroiis natives 
without a chieftain. The ])roducts are pepper and rattan. There 
are sonn3 Chinese graves with the inscriptions of the Liang Dynasty 
and in tlie reign of Hsien Ch^eng (A.D. — d9) in tlie Sung 

Dynasty as well. One says that it was the most easterly border of 
Siam, but the English occupied the island which they named lisin 
Chi Li Poll ), and where they gathered people to cul- 

tivate. Xow there dwell Chinese and foreigners there about several 
ten thousands in total.^^ 

The so-(‘alled PTsin-chi-li-poh apparently represents Singa- 
]>ore. When Sir Stamford JRaflfies acquired it on February the 
sixth 1819, the ])opulation of Singapore was two hundred and ten 
only ; but after ten years it was raised to twenty thousaiid, which 
figure is in concurrence with the above quotation. The Chinese 
graves which bear the inscriptions of Liang or Sung Dynasty have 
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never appeared, but Mi\ Tan Yeok Seongi suggests that there might 
liave been a conf usion with the ancient Chinese coins of the reigns 
of Chien-ttdi (963— 964 A.D. Chiinping (1064— 65 A.I).) and 
Yuen-f eng (1048— 1085 A.D.) that were found iii Singapore 
( The Y anyang W eekly, Yo- 3 ) . 

But if Tan-tan is placed in the region of Pahang, Johore,^ or 
Singapore, then there is no room for Lo-yiieh which following 
Pelliot, is generally identified with Johore, 

Some scholars, still hold to the identification of Tan-tan with 
Kelantan but without sufficient or authentic data. Mr. Feng Clfieng 
Chun suggests that it might be iii the Malay Peninsula, but it is 
still difficult to locate its exact position. 

Thus, the above three identifications with Kelantan have all 
been disapproved. 

If Ho-lo-tan does represent Kaliataiia in Java and Ko-lo Fu- 
sha-lo the isthmus of Kra, then we must make further search for 
Kelantan. ■ 

The name of Tan-tan first appears in the Liarig-Slm. The 
accouiit as given in Volume LIV runs : 

^dn the second year in the reign of Chung Ta Tung (530 
A.D.) the king sent an envoy who presented tlie Chinese 
emperor with a memorial saying that your Majesty is identi- 
fied with supreme virtue, ^nur government is steered on kind- 
ness, your faith in the three treasures (Buddha, Oenet, Monk) 
jiroves intense, and your Buddhistic teachings are growing 
manifest. This explains the fact that vast num])ers oi' monks 
rally around you, Buddhistic sacraments mu]ti])ly with time, 
all pay homage to your court, whose paternal sympathy extmids 
to all human beings so that subjects from all quarters (lite- 
rally, eight directions, i.e. world) and the six ('aidinal points 
(universe) are all assimilated. YMur conversion of all the 
neighbouring states can hardly be expressed in languag'e. 
Should you not decline to consider me and should my envoy 
be granted an interview with Y'our Majesty, I beseech that you 
will not refuse to accept my humble ])resonts consisting of two 
ivory images, two pagodas, some fire ])earls (Sanskrit Agniniani 
), some Karpasi ( '$ ^ ), and some perfumes. In. tlie 
first year during the reign of Ta Thing 535 A.D.) the king 
sent another mission presenting gold,' silver, glass, various 
treasures, perfumes and drugs. 


I A contributor to the Journal of the South Seas Society printed in Chinese in 
Singapore. 
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Prom the memorial we can see that this was a Buddhist state; 
the Sanskrit term Icarpasi means cotton; and as to perfumes and 
drugs, they have been the products of the Malay reiiinsula, but the 
location of the state is still in a haze. 

In the Sui Shu, edited by Wei Cheng and others, no account 
of Tan-tan has been given, but in Volume LXXXII in the aecoiint 
of P^oli we read the following : 

'^^The State of P^oli is to be reached by travelling from 
Xortli Indo-China (Chiao-che) through Glr’ih-t’u and Tan-tan. 
Prom east to west it takes four months to travel across the coun- 
try, and from south to north it takes forty-five days. . . .The 
customs of the country resemble those of Kamboja and the pro- 
ducts are similar to those of Canipa. In the twelfth year of 
Ta Yih 616 A.D.) the country sent an embassy to China to 
offer trilmte but it was never continued. Meanwhile from the 
South two states called Tan-tan and P^an-p'an also presented 
their local produce as tribute. Their customs and products 
are generally similar.’-^ 

There are several identifications of PYli, but not even one of 
them has been confirmed. 

Prom the Liang Shu in Vol. LTV, in the account of PYli 
State we read, 'T^Yli State lies in an island south-east of Canton, 
from wliich the long journey lasts two months. Prom east to west 
it takes fifty days to travel across the country, and from south to 
north it takes twenty days. There are one hundred and thirty six 
centres ( ) in the country. 

In the Oliiu Tang 81m, Vol. GXCVII, the account of PYli 
State says that ‘^^The State of PYli is on an island in the sea, 
south-east of Cainpa, with an expanse of several thousand U, and is 
to be reached by travelling from xVinam across the sea through 
Campa, Punan, ' Cldih-f u, Tan-tan, etc.” 

In the Hsin T’aiig Shu in Vol. CCXXII, Part II, the account 
of Huan-wang (i.e. Campa) says that ^T^oli is in the south-east of 
Huan-wang, to be reached hj journeying from Cochin-China to the 
sea through Chfih-t’u State and Tan-tan State. The territory of 
the state is about several thousand U in width and length. It 
abounds in horses, and is called Mali also. In its east, lies tlie 
state of Lo-sha.” 

On account of its wn‘de territory, Bretschiieider identified Poll 
with Borneo (The Knoivledge Possessed by Ancient Chinese of 
Arabs etc., P. 19). But it is doubtful, from the facts which the 
chronicles give, whether the territory of l^Yli, of which the dis- 
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taiiee from east to west is two and a half times that from south to 
north, really resembles that of Borneo. In Pelliot^s opinion, we 
should not be swayed by the size of P’oli^s territory. He noted the 
position given in the Chiu T^'ang Shu Yol. CXCVIl as well as in 
the Usbh Tang Shu Yol. CCXXII, Part II, which mentioned that 
it was in the east of K’ou-ling (Kalinga) which he ('(msidered to be 
Ja\'a and he took Mali to be Bali Island (Deux itineniires) . In tact, 
the situation of Bali is too far, for If IVli is really cast of IvYu-ling 
or Kalinga (Java), then the accounts given in the clironicles should 
mention the State of Kalinga or Java after the states of Glihh-t’u 
and Tan-tan in the Journey to P’oli, but they do not, 

Groeneveldt who translated the account of K^ou-ling in the 
Tang Shu identified P'oli with Sumatra and To-pY-teng with Bali, 
])ut unfort imately he mistranslated the sentence ‘^Mts east is con- 
nected with P^oli and its west with To-pY-teng^^ in the Chiu Tang 
Shu into 'h‘t lies on the eastern side of Sumatra (P^oli), on the west 
side of Bali (To-})Vteng),^’ and the sentence its east it is 
P'oli and west To-ph)-teng,^^ in the Esin Tang Shu into ‘To the east 
of Sumatra (P’oli) and to the west of Mali .(To-pY-teng) tlnis 
giving senses quite contrary, to the original texts. 

Gerin i basing himself upon G roeneveldPs mistranslations 
wrote as follows: — 

‘Tt will readily be seen; from P'o-Ws topographical location to 
the east, (or, more correctly, south-east) of Ho4ingi^ that it must 
have been on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula from, say, the 
6th or 5th degree of north latitude downwards. Such being the 
case, it must be identified either with Perak or tlie district on the 
banks of the Prai Kiver (abreast of Pinang Island), or, again, the 
territory round about the Pulai stream and Gimong Piilai, at tlie 
very south-eastern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and at the 
western entrance to the Old Singapore Straits^^ (Researches on 
Ftoleim/s Geography, p. 494) . 

By Lo-sha, Gerini suggested that the east coast of the l^Ialay 
Peninsula, from Johore, or even the Rochor River on Singapore 
Island, up to Pahang and even further to the north, is meant. 
Also he added, ''Lo-chUi (Lo-sha) sirnds for Raksas or Rdksasa, it 

is undoubtedly intended for thev7u4w?5 of tlie more soutliern 

parts of the Peninsula, and perhaps also for tlie wilder 
tribes of Xegrito-Sakai stock populating its eastern coast. 
The term may, however, be merely a toponymic travestied, in Cdiinesii 
spelling, so as to assume that meaning which it may not at all 
have had in its original local form. We have already' pointed out 


I K*ou-ling or Kalinga. 
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Eoclior as a possible ecjui valent. But there is a more approximate 
one 3 'et, naineiv, Lcilcfu^, a small stream deboueliing a little above 
the river of CMiana (Chmah ) in the district of this 'name, in about 
7° 4' jSl. lat. xVnother not ver\’ dissimilar name is tiiat of Legeh, or 
LaY 7 ^h/yalso called Bangeh (but usually spelled a ya), not far be- 
low (6° 15' 'N. lat)^^ Researches^ pp. 496 — 1). 

Xow, if P^oli and Lo-sha are both placed in the Peninsula, 
tliat would contradict the Ghroiiicles which mention that they are 
on an island in the sea. Moreover, Ho-ling (Kaliiiga) was not east 
of Ph)-li but vice versa in the journey given in the chronicles, nor 
is P’oli ever given as being after- Lo-sha. Again, Gerini's sugges- 
tions are uncertain, as he ideiititied Lo-sha with the region in "the 
south (Roclior) first, and then mentioned that it might be in the 
nortli (Ghana). His faults are due to his immoderate reliance on 
similar naiiies. Schnitger, after his excavations in Sumatra, ideii- 
tihed Ph)ii with Paiiei in Sumatra in Suma- 

Ira, p. 85). The present writer prefers this last identification to 
others, (jranting his theory to be correct, then Tan -tan on the 
north of Ph)li and- south of Gh’’ih-Pu should be placed on the east 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

In Yolume LXXVIII of the compiled by Li Yen- 

slioii there appears this account, ’Mdie State of Tan-tan : In the 
second year in the reign of Ghung Ta Y^ung (530 A.D.) the king 
sent an envoy Avho presented to the Emperor a Memorial, two ivory 
images, two splendid pagodas, some fire Karpcm, various 

perfumes and drugs. In the first year in the reign of Ta Tiling 
(535 A.D.) the king sent another mission presenting gold, silver, 
glass, various treasures and drugs.^V This account was copied from 
the Liang Shu, but the account of Tan-tan in A'olume GLXXXVIII 
of Tu Yoids Tien appears quite concrete and definite 

state of Tan-tan was known to us in the Sui Dynasty, 
as ])eing situated to the north-west of To-lo-mo and south-east of 
Ghen-chow. The king was surnamed Sha-li and named Bhih-ling- 
chia. The seat of government (captain) accommodated about more 
than 2U,09() families. There were also established districts and 
counties to facilitate administration and guidance. The king pre- 
sented himself in court two hours in the morning as well as in the 
evening. His chief ministers numbered eight, called "‘eight seats^’, 

( ) all being Brahmans, The king often adorned (besmeared) 

himself with perfumed |)owder, wore an uncovered crown, hung from 
his body ])recious tassels, clad himself in morning clouds colours, and 
[)ut on' leather sandals; and when he set out, be rode in a sedan- 
chair for short distances but on elephant for long distances. In 
battle the conch was blown and the drum was beaten with banners 
raised. In. criminal law theft regardless of quantity was always 
])iinished with death. The products were gold, silver, white sandal- 
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wood, sapaii-wood and betel. The only cereal was rice. Of the 
animals there were cattle, black sheep, hog, fowl, goose, duck, roe- 
buck and deer. Of birds there were the Cocliiri bird and the pea- 
cock. Of fruits and melons there were grape, pomegranate, gourd, 
Lag enaria vulgaris, water caltrop, and lotus seeds. Of vegetables 
there were onion, garlic, and beet/^ 

Chen-chow represents Hainan Island. To-lo-mo, though it 
does not appear in other books, is very important ; for, if its loca- 
tion can be settled, then Tan-tan will be easily identified. 

Geriiii identified To-lo-nio with Teng-lin-mei ; but as he doubt- 
ed this opinion, he made the following statement: — 

'‘’I have identified Tmg-liu-mei or Tari4iiMnei with 
Tahmia ( ancient State on the east coast of the 

Malay Peninsula. It is mentioned, along with those of 
BhuJcata (Pagan == Upper Burma), Eamahfia (= Pegu), 
etc., in the Memoirs of Lady Pievati Yobamas, one of the oldest 
Siamese literary works (part 1, ch. 1), dating from the end of the 
thirteenth century, or the early part of the fourteenth. I am still 
doubtful as to whether to connect it with Ta4ung or Tahim ( P^hiit- 
taliiiig), or with the territory watered by the Teluhin Eiver further 
down the coast (below Patani) ; or else with the Tatum- flmk land 
spit (incorrectly marked Lem liolam-puh in the maps), in the Ligor 
roadstead. But its position assuredly lay witliin these limits, i.e. 
between 6° 50' (mouth of the Telfibin Eiver) and 8° 28' (nortiierii 
extremity of the Talum-p^liuh promontory) 'JST. latitude. This 
position, it will be noticed, bears S.S.W. from Chanthabuii; that 
is, approximately as indicated in the Chinese account. Teng-Uu- 
mei or Tan-liu-mei (Taluma) should not therefore be eoiifounded 
with Chou-mei4iu ovTan-meLliu (Cldi-nii-lila, Tamiala, or Timira), 

Tan-Uu-mei or Taluma may be Edrisi’s Island of , Tanamah, 

located by him at five days^ sailing horn Kmar, i.e. South Ivamboja.^^ 
(Eesearches p. 524, n). 

GerinPs opinion should not be followed, since we must not 
confine ourselves to similar names too much ; otherwise the name 
Ta-lu-man ), actually a village on the coast of Sumatra 

to be reached by sailing five days from Malacca and mentioned l)y 
Ma Huan in his YingYai Sheng Lan^ might also represent Talubaii 
or Teluhin on the northeast coast of Malay Peninsula. But tlie 
name Taluban is very similar to To-lo-mo, as its ancitmt pronun- 
ciation was Ta-la-ma, with the only difference of the final 'hP'; 
and, as it is also situated in the Malay Peninsula, it is possible to 
identify To-lo-mo as Taluban. 
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If we identify Todo-ino with Taluban or Teliibiii, Tan-tan 
would then have to be placed in the region of Pattani or on the 
island of Tantalam as it is north-west of Taiuban; but the present 
author is inclined to identify Chhh-Pu, which was north of Tan-tan. 
with Singora and its Capital, the City of the Lion, on the southern 
part of Tantalam island (see Journal of the South Seas Societ}^ 
VoL II Part III,' Notes on the Kingdom of the Bed Karth, hj 
Hsu yun-tshao). If Fujita Toyohachi correctly identified the 
kingdom of Lang-ya-siu first described in Liang Shu with Pattani, 
then Tan-tan could not also represent Pattani. 

With regard to the location of Lang-ya-siu, though Fujita 
placed it in Pattani, there is no evidence except the name Lang- 
hsi-chia given in the Chart of the maritime voyages of Chenig Ho 
in Volume CCXL of the Wu Pei Ghih. This, he suggested, is a 
different translation of the same name Lang-ju-siu or Lengkasuka 
which appears in the Hagararetagama. In fact, the Kingdom of 
Lang-ya-siu, though described in the Liang 8h% is not located. 
Missions from the kingdom were never continued to China after the 
Liang Dynasty; and no further accounts were recorded in the 
Chronicles, although its name still often continued to appear, 
instances of which I have collected as follows: 

(1) Account of ClPih-Pu in the Sui Shu says, ^‘^Sailing two 
or three days more, one would witness the mountains 
in the kingdom of Lang-ya-siu in the west, and then 
reach Chi-lung-tao close to the boundary of Chhh-Pu.” 

(2) Account of Lang-ya-siu in the Tung Tien is similar to 

that given in the Liang Shu and its account of Chhh-Pu 
is the same as that given in the Sui Shu, the only dif- 
ference being the character ''siK' which appeared 
instead of ill the Liang Shu. 

(3) Account of P^an-p^an in the Ohiu Tcvng Shu meiitiom 
that P’an-p^an was the neighbouring state of Lang-ya-siu. 

(4) Account of P^an-p*an in the lism Tang Shu says, ^T^an- 
p’an is situated in the gulf of the South Sea, separated 
by the lake from Campa in the north, connected with 
Lang-ya-siu, and is to be reached by travelling forty days 
in the sea from Chiao-chon.^^ 

(5) Ta Tang Hsi Yueh Chi by Yuan Chwang mentions that 
in the south-east near the ocean there was Kamalanga to 
the east of which was Dvaravati to whose east was Isana- 
pura with Maha Campa called Lin-i by Chinese in those 
days, further east. Fujita confirmed Kamalanga as be- 
ing the same as Lang-ya-siu and has been supported by 
most scholars on this point, 
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I*-cliiiig*s Nan Hai Chi Kuei N\ei Fa Olman Volume I, 
mentions that in the south near the sea there was Cri- 
ksetra, and further east was Lang-ehia-sliii (or Lang- 
kasig then Dyaravati, and then Liii-i Campa) on its fur- 
thest east. The mnne Lang-chia-shu Fiijita identified 
with Lang-ya-siu. 

(7) In I-ehing^s 17/ Tang Hsi Yueh OJim Fa . Kao Smg 
Cliuan pt. p the account of I-lang Lii-shih records that 
I"laiig sailed through Fu-nan and his ship anchored in 
the harhour of Lang-chia-shu, when tlie Iving of Lang- 
chia-shu entertained him as a guest of honor. Again, in 
Part II of the said book, the Account of d"ao-lin Fa-shih, 
mentioned that Tao-lin had travelled through tre Brass 
Column ( i.e. ('oehin-China) to reach Lang-chia and 
passed Kou-ling as well as the iNaked People Country 
( ^l-lSl i.e. Nicobar Islands). 

(8) Tao-hsuaids >8/1/7. Kao Seng Chiian mentions that Kuna- 
rada wished to sail to the eountry of Leng-chia-siu. 

(9) Chau-ju-kua^s Chu Fan Chih records, /‘Ling-ya-ssi can 
be reached from Tan-ma-ling by sailing six days and 
nights; there is also an overland road (between the two 
countries).^' But the name Ling-ya-ssi also appeared 
in the same book as Ling-ya-ssi-kia. 

(10) Wang-ta-yueiPs Tao Yi Chih Liieh records a |)lace with- 
out the azimuth named Lung-ya-hsil-chio. 

From the above quotations (1) and (2) we learn that Lang- 
ya-siu was north of ClFih-Pu (i.e. Singora) and from (3) and (4) 
we know that the boundary of Lang-ya-siu was connected with 
Phni-pkni (i.e. Pranpuri) in the north. Therefore it should be 
situated between Chhh-Pu and P^an-pkin, that is to say, it lay in 
the })resent Nakhon Sithamarat (Nagara Cri Dharmaraja). This 
also agrees with (5) and (6) which mention that it was south of 
Dvaravati (i.e. present Nakhon Px'athom). From (7) and (8) we 
may infer that it was a Buddhist kingdom with an important 
harbour in those days. 

d'he names in the first four of the above quotations are writti.m 
as Lang-ya-siu; but in (9) the state ap})ears as Ling-ya-ssu-ehia, 
and in (iO) as Limg-ya-hsix-chio, with the dilferenee of the sound 
‘"Lang"' and the increase of the sound ""Ka^ in the terminal. This 
is an important point which we should not overlook. Pelliot iden- 
tified Ling-ya-ssu-chia or Lung-ya-hsii-chio with Lengkasuka in the 
Nagnrahreiagama {Bullelin de VEcole Francaise (VExlreme Onenf, 
t. iv, 328, 345, etc.), and Fujita has supported his theory. We 
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should follow now neither the . identification with Tennasserim by 
Hirtb and Eockhill in Chau Ju-lcua nor the equation with Laiig-ya- 
siii proposed by Fiijita^ since Lang-ya-sin appears in the Ghiiiese 
Chronicles as a country situated on the east coast of the Peninsula 
between P^an-phin and ClPih-Piq wPereas Lengkasuka was located 
on the w’^est coast of the Peninsula, the present Kedah. Even if tlie 
name Lang-hsi-chia, now Pattani, might be identified with it, that 
wmald not be until the fifteenth century. Tlierefore we might fol- 
low Coedes^ opinion that Lengkasuka extended its power to the 
Pattani Valley on the east coast of the Peninsula in late periods 
{le Boyaume cU Crivijaya, BEFEO. 1918, 

The present writer would identify Lang-ya-siii in the Liang 
Dynasty as a Mon-Khmer country at Ligor that occupied GlPih-t’u 
as well as the present Kedah, till Malays occupied Kedah when the 
new name Lengivasuka becanie known to us and the country l)ecame 
very strong and invaded Pattani as the legends in Pattani and the 
Kedah Annals have given us the story that the Malay State in 
Pattani was founded by a Princess of Kedah. Though the present 
writer does not believe that the founder of Pattani was a Princess, 
we may well believe in a political connection between Pattani and 
Kedah. From all these things we may conclude that Pattani could 
not have been a tributary state of Lang-ya-siu ])efore the Sung 
Dynasty; but Tan -tan might have been placed in Pattani before the 
Sung Dynasty, Flowever, if Tan-tan is placed in Pattani tliat would 
make it too near to ClPih-Pu (Singora) and the account of 
Chhh-t’u in the Sui Shu did not mention Tan-tan as being in its 
east either. It placed Po-Lo-La in the east which might be a small 
country of little or no importance. For these reasons the present 
writer would not place Tan-tan in Pattani as the latter should be 
in the territory of ClTih-Pu. ^Consequently Tan-tan and To-lo-mo 
must represent other places. 

Those ancient countries on the east coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula known to us from the Sui and Tang Dynasties were Phin-Phm 
(now Pranpuri i.e, Flua-hin) in the north, Ko-lo at the Isthmus of 
Kra, Lang-ya-siu in Ligor, (JlPih-Pu in Singora, and Lowiieh iji 
Johore as identified by Pelliot: but the location of Tan-tan is still 
in a haze. In the region on the east coast from Kelantan to Pahang 
there w^as no country recorded in Chinese history ])efore the thir- 
teenth century. In Volume V of the Yuft Luh Man TAao coin- 
}>i]ed by Chao Yen-wei there was first mentioned tlie name l^Tmg- 
fcmg whicli represents Pahang. In 1225 A.D. Chao Ju-kua men- 
tioned PYng-feng (It® ), Teng-ya-nung ( and Kelan- 

tan, as dependencies of Crivijaya. After the Thing Dynasty Tan- 
tan never appears again in history, and ive can safely ])lace it on 
the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
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Tan-ma4ing a meiitioiied in the 

Chu Fan Chill and the Tao Yi Chih Liieli, may be idtaitified with 
Tan-Ling ( ft. ), the dependent state of Dvaravati, which aj.)|)ears 
in the account of K^oii-ling in the Ilsin Tang Situ, (V,)tHlbs identi- 
fied Tan-ma'-ling with Tambralinga in the inseTij)tion discovered 
at Jaiya^ and located it in the present Ligor (BEE.ko., XV^ilF^ 6), 
but Mr. A¥. Linehan identified it with Tanjong Tambeling in 
Kuantan and Pahang. If so, then there were two states situated 
in Pahang during the Sung and Yuan Dynasties. Now, if Tten- 
ling in the Hsin Tang Shu should be identified with Tan-ina-ling 
and Pte-hwang ( ) i^i the Sung Shu with Pahang as suggested 

by Gerini (Researches, p. 541), then Pahang could not also be 
Tail-tan. Now suppose that in the fifth century there was the 
Kingdom of Pte-hwang which did not come into prominence again 
until the thirteenth century, and that Thin-ling founded rather 
later had become famous in the thirteentli century, then Tan-tan 
could be placed only in Kelantan or Trengganu. 

In the Volume CCXXII of the Hsin Tang Shu compiled by On 
Yang-hsiu an account of Tan-tan is given as follows: 

^^Tan-tan lies southeast of' Ch&i-chow and west of To-lo- 
mo, with districts and counties. The * country abounds in 
sandal-wood. The king was surnaiiied Sha-li and named Shih- 
ling-chia who attended his duty every day. There wms eight 
high-ministers called Eight Seats. The king besmeared him- 
self with perfume, and crowned himself with precious tassels 
of various kinds; his travel for short distance wais made in 
carriage, but for greater distance on elephant. In battle 
conch shell wms blown and drum wms ])eaten. Slight or serious 
theft wms sentenced by capital punishment. During the reigns 
of Chien Eeng (666-667 A.D.) and Tsung Chang (668-669 
A.D.) the country paid tributes in local proxlucts. The State 
of Lo-yueh wuis 5000 li awn\y from the sea in the north and 
bounded by Ko-ku-lo in the soutlnvest, l)eing the centre for 
merchants and caravans; the customs thereof resemble those 
of Dvaravati. Every year a sea vessel arrives from this ])lace 
at Canton where the prefect reported the message to the 
court.” 

This we may identify with#^ (Tan-tan). Lo-yueh 

mentioned in this account should be considered the neighbouring 
country wteich Mr. Pelliot identified wdth Johore. Ko-ku-lo re- 
presents the Kakula often mentioned in Ara])ian accounts. As 
Chia Tan recorded that Ko-ku-lo was in the west of Kra, it should 
be an island along the west coast of the Peninsula. The name and 
surname of the king are the same as those given in the Tung Tien; 
Sha-li or Sha-ti-li represents Ksatriya wdiich means the king; the 
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iiioclern Siamese called it Kasat, and Slxih-ling-eliia ma}' be identi- 
jSed with CJri Lingga, the alias of Civa. 

In Volume I of I-ching^s Nan. II ai Chi Kuei Nei Fa CJiitan it 
is recorded : 

^X'Oiinting from the west we find the island of P^odu-ssu 
(i.e Baros)^ the island of Modo-you (i.e. Malayn^ now Jambi) 
now Cri Yijaya^ the island of Mo-k^u-siii (i.e. Mehasin in 
ISTagarakretagama), the island of Iv^onding (i.e. Java), the 
island of T'an-tan ( ^^ ), the island of P^en-p^en, the island 
of P^odi (i.e. Bali), the island of Chuehdnn (i.e. Gurun in the 
Nagarahretagamaj which Eouffaer identified with Qoroii Is- 
land), the island of Pn-sbih-podo, the island of A-shan, the 
island of Mo-cbia-man (i.e. Markkaman in the Nagarakreta- 
gama, which Krom put in the south of Pasuruan), and many 
small islands which could not be recorded at allF 

The islands Tan-tan and P^en-pen have been identified with 
Tan-tan and P^an-p’an, but Ferrand said : 

^^According to PTsilan ChuaiPs transliteration, the ancient 
pronunciation of the word (Tan) should be read as 

tar or tal in (taro, tala, tra), tat in ’’ 

(Sumatata), tarn in (or Tamralipti), 

and tak in Lohitaka) and in 4‘J 20 (Taksacila).^* 

For a time all the scholars thereafter read it as Ta-ta, but 
we have to note that final 7 % Z and m in the eastern languages are 
always confounded with final as there are the popular examples 
for the first two in KSiamese, and the last one in Chinese, and the 
final is the fourth tone of a character finaled So it may 

easily be confused too. As the transliteration with the character 
is so irregular, we therefore cannot assert that 
should be pronounced difierently from or It It 

The Account of Tan-tan in Volume CXCVIII of the Tung 
Ohih compiled by Cheng Tsfiao was simply copied from the Tung 
Tien, but in it To-lo-mo appears as Lo-mo-lo. Volume CLXXVII 
of Yoh ShilPs Tai Ping Ilunu Yu Chi also records Tan-tan ( ^) 

In Volume CCCXXXII of Ma Tuandin^s Wen Ilaian Tung K’ao, 
which copied the aceomit from the Tung Tien, the Liang Shu and 
the Sung Dynasty all copied verbatim the old events in the last 
is recorded as To-lo-mo-lo ( ^ As the books compiled in 

the Sung Dynasty all copied verbatim the old events in the last 
Dynasty, there is no account of Tan-tan in the Sung Shu and 
afterwards it never appears again in the chronicles, 
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Down to the Ghhng Dyiiastj; in Volume CCXCVII of the 
Hwang CJiing Wm Eskih Tung V'no., the account of Johore men- 
tioned tlrree dependencies of Johore as (Trtuigganii), 

(Tan-tan), and '' ’V (Pahang). Similarly in 
Voinnie XCVIII of im Hwang CJiing Tung Tieih it mentions 
that Tan-tan was in the sea far away south-Avcst fi*oin Amoy about 
130 watches ( £ ) in the voyage ; and its customs, dresses, meals 
and products all resemble those of Johore. in the ('liiiiese aiummt 
voyages every watch represented about 60 IL 'The said }.)ook records 
that the voyages from Amoy to Johore number 180 watches, and to 
Singora and Pattani ( ) loO watches. Even if the number 

of watches cannot be relied upon, we may learn from tliis that 
''Ian-tan was nearer to Amoy than either Johore or Singora and 
Pattani. Thus no place could be identified with Tan-tan except 
the State of Kelantan. 

The term Kelantan first appeared in. Chau Ju-kua^s Clm Fan 
Chih. The names ^ (Chih-lan-i-tai) and ^ 11 # 

(Chih-laii-i-tcdi) which appear in the Tuaih Shili might also agree 
with Kelantan, which was also recorded in the I'ao Pi Chih Lueh. 
In Cheng Ho^s Chart of the early Ming Dynasty, it appears 
as ^ (Ko-lan-tan) Harhour but the cluiriteter should 

be considered a mistake for ’b 

Chang Hsi’s P’wng Ilsi Yang K'ao records Kelantan in 
Volume III as follows: 

^Tvelantan is the harhour of Pattani ( and the 

customs thereof resemble those of Pattani, During the last 
part of the reign of (.dria Ching (1522-D56() A.D.), the fol- 
lowers of the ])irates esca]>ed to this pla(*e more than 2000 
persons plnndering in the sea. The trading vessels were 
thrown in great misery J’ 

In Volume CCCXXVI of the Ming Slrih there is an account 
of Kelantan too. This country luid heeii knoAvn to the (Tinese 
for a lo]ig time already, but it is quite a surprise that ihe name 
Kelantan does not appear in the Hwang ( Jiing T’ung lion uor 
in the Hwang Ching ]\ hi JHimn Tung ICao, llowever, it is dear 
that the Tan-tan mentioned in these said Ixmks r(‘[>resents Kelun- 
tan. The only explanation for the change of the spelling from 
Kelantan into Tan-tan is that the syllable is not an acwent 

and "Tan-tan^^ is very similar to Tan-tan and can easily he confused 
with it. 

Was the name Tan -tan in the (fiding Dynasty the same as 
that in the Liang Dynasty? According to the Liang Shu Tan-tan 
^vas north-west of To-lo-mo; Kelantan now a])})ears as north-west 
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of Trengganii. The aiinient history of Treiiggann is in a haze, 
l)iit we can see a river named Sungei Telemoiig with a village at 
its mouth, which might refer to To-lo-ino. 

If we are not mistaken, the name Tan-tan most probably re- 
presents Tendong, a village lying ten miles from the mouth of the 
Kelantan Elver and about five or six miles from Kota Bahru, quite 
a suitable seat for a capital in ancient eras. 

With regard to the founding of Kelantan, Mr. A. S. Haynes’ 
A'/c/H/ui Zfcporf of 1931 mentions that it derives its name from the 
Malay words Gelam ILutmi. Gelam is the Melaleuca leucadendroin 
along the coast. Mr. A. Eentse has told us a Kelantan legend to 
show that the name came from the Malay word IGilaGKilaiun. 
(splashing of lightning). Even if the name Kelantan is not the 
alternative of Tan -tan, we still think that Tan-tan was in the 
region of Kelantan from the Liang Dynast}' up to the TMiig 
Dynasty. 

During the T^mg Dynasty Tan-tan and P^in-pan were the 
two most influential powers among the countries on the east coast 
of the Peninsula and were mentioned frequently in the chronicles. 
In the meantime Clflih-Pu was declining and Laiig-ya-siu had not 
yet expanded to the south. In the Sung Dynasty it was over- 
thrown by Lengkasuka. From the Liang up to the T^ang Dynasty 
(530-669), Tan-tan communicated with China for more than a 
century, longer than either Chhh-Pu or Lang-ya-siu. But it is 
necessary to conduct researches further, since the process of identi- 
fication should rely on convincing evidence only. If excavations 
could be carried on in every part of the Peninsula, then we might 
obtain sufficient good data to identify those ancient countries with- 
out having to hazard guesses. Therefore this article is not a con- 
clusion of research on Tan-tan, but a mere commencement of it. 
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Historical Sketch of ChiBese Labour in Malaya 

% W/L. Blytiie., M.C.S. 

(Note. This article was written and submitted for publication in 
1941. The inaimscript survived the Japanese occupation^ and is 
now published as originally submitted. ) 

Tliis sketch does not claim to be an exhaustive survey of the 
history of Chinese labour in Malaya. It is an outline of the prin- 
cipal developments which have taken place in the systems of 
recruitment and employment of Chinese labour, in particular of 
Chinese labour on mines and estates, from the beginnings to the 
present day, illustrated by quotations from coiitemporaneoiis docu- 
ments. In the absence of any more detailed and comprehensive 
account of the whole subject it is hoped that this will serve as an 
introduction to the history of Chinese labour in Malaya for those 
who are concerned with or interested in Chinese labour matters, 
more especially for those who are fresh to this country. 

The beginnings of Chinese labour on a large scale in Malaya 
rest upon two interconneeted foundations ; first, the occupation by 
the British of the islands and coastal areas of Penang, Singapore 
and Malacca, and the subsequent expansion of British protection 
to the Malay States; second, the development of tin mining in the 
Malay States. 

It is known that for centuries tin has been mined in and 
exported from Mala^^a. In 1408, Admiral Cheng Ho, an envoy 
from China, visited Malacca which ywas then a Malay Kingdom. 
One of his secretaries, Ma Iluan, in his account of this visit, noted, 
as products of the country, ebony, resin and tin, while another of 
his secretaries, Pei vSin, writing in 14.36 reported that tin was the 
only product which Malacca exported. He also remarked that at 
Malacca there were some fair people of Chinese descent. 

It is possible that tliere may have been a few Chinese miners 
in those early days, but it is known that a great deal of xnining 
for tin was carried on by the Malays. 

Penang was ceded to the British by the Sultan of Kedah in 
1786, Province Wellesley in 1800 ; Singapore was founded in 
1819; Malacca, a Malay kingdom captured 1 )y the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century, then held successively hj the Dutch, the 
British and the Dutch again, finally became British territory in 
1824. The immediate result of the' estaWishment of Britisli rule 
at these three places was a tremendous influx of Chinese settlers, 
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and these three ports formed the jimiping^^ points for those in 
search of wealtli from the tin which was known to be within the 
Malay States, 

It is true that tliere were probably Chinese tin miners in the 
Malay Iheiiinsiiia before 1786, for Captain Light; the founder of 
Penang, in a despatch dated 1787, gives a description of the s 3 \steni 
of smelting tin ore followed by the Chinese at Junk Ceylon, (=tjjong 
Salang^Tongkah). But this was on the coast of Siam, and, aa 
will be seen later, there was no considerable penetration of the 
Native States by Chinese miners until well after this date. It may 
be noted, too, that the old form of Chinese mining by shafting was 
known as ^doinbong Siam’Mvhich may indicate that Chinese miners 
started mining in Siam before coming to the Native States of the 
Ihuiinsula, 

Expansion Mining 

In 18^4 there were 200 Chinese miners at Lnkut, which was 
then in Selangor, l)ut has since been iiicorporated in Negri Sembilam 
This was tlie earliest important Chinese mining centre in the State. 
In 1834 there were said to be 300 Chinese miners there. In this 
year, they rose and massacred the Malay owner of the mines, who 
was heir to tlie tlrrone. T.ater, mines at Kanching, (Selangor), 
were opened l)y Ka Yin Chiu Hakkas. In 1857, Raja Jemahat of 
Lnkut took two Chinese to wkays to Kuala Lumpur to work for tin. 
Tliey opened mines at Ampang, and in 1859 tin was exported from 
Kuala Lumpur for the first time. This group of miners was com- 
posed of Fui Chiu Hakkas. About ten years later, faction fights 
broke out between the Fui Chius and the Ka Yin Chius. Bloody 
warfare ensued. The Fui Chius were eventually \'ictorious, cap- 
turing KamRing, Ampang and IJlu Selangor, and tlieir headman, 
Ya]) All Loi, became the virtual ruler of the Kuala Lmupur area. 
By 1871 there were said to be some twelve thousand Chinese miners 
in Selangor. 

Ill Perak, there were, in 1824, ^‘upwards of .400 Chinese resi- 
dents engaged in working the Tin mines and as traders'h Chinese 
miners were introduced into the Larut district, around Taiping, 
before 1850, by a Malay named Long JaTar, who, in that year, 
obtained from the Sultan a title of this area in which he had al- 
ready opened up tin mines. It is reported that when he first went 
ther(^ there were only three Chinese in the whole of Larut. 
Tlie development, however, was extremely rapid. By 1862, there 
were 20,000 to 25,000 Chinese miners in Larut, and by 1872 the 
number liad reached 40,000. The majority of these were Can- 
tonese, but there were some thousands of Hakkas. In 1862 large- 
scale rioting broke out between two rival factions, each backed 
by a powerful Triad society. Again, in 1872, similar faction fights 
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broke oiit; whieli deyelop^ into fierce warfare in which huge gangf^ 
of miners plimdered and' burned each other\s [)ro])t‘rty. Piracy 
was rife, and Penang, where the Triad societies had th(Mr h(‘ad- 
•cjuartcrs^was seething It was as a result of this that 

the British interYC*ned in Perak in ISfd. 

In Xegri Sembilan, in 1828, there was a settleiueiit of ahnosi, 
a thousand. Ohinese miners at Siingei Ujong, witli head<iuart<‘rs ai, 
Pasaii. They considered that they were subjedtai to gjvat injus- 
tices ])v the local Malay chief and rose agahist him. dMie ivvoll 
Avas eriished, and those Chinese who were not massacred lied, many 
of them to Selangor. In 1830 the mines were again worloul by 
about 400 Chinese who went there from Malacca. By iSM tluu'i^ 
were said, to be 15,000 Ciiinese in Bnngei Pjong, and in jSOO tlierc^ 
were also, 1,800 at Jelebu. 

In Treiiggaim, in 1828, it was estimated that the ]) 0 |yiiIation 
of the town." (Kuala Trengganu), com})rised. (hlO ('hinese and 
15,000 to 20, 000 Malays. 

We may, then, place the date of the development of laige scale 
immigration, of Chinese to the mainland of .Malaya at 
about 1850, or rather less than 100 years ago. Jn 
Europe and in Xorth America the introduction of the steam engine, 
the application of power to industrial machinery, and the rapid 
develo]>nient of railways engendered an inereasijig demand for tin. 
In the 1880fs there was a considerable ex])ansioji of tin mining in 
Larut, Kinta, and Selangor. In 1898, a boom in tin began, result- 
ing in rapid increases in wage rates from ai.)out 30 cojits a day in 
1896 to 45 cents in 1898, and to 40 and 80 cents in 1899. (Tiie 
dollar was then worth Is. Ild. to 2 sliillings). These abnonnally 
high wages immensely stimulated the 11 ow of Ciiinese immigration, 
and it was estimated that, in tlie two years 1899 and 1900, no IVwur 
Bum 1<)0,000 adult Chinese arrived in the Federated lilnlay States. 
As a result of this rapid increase, we find that in 1901 tlu^ Chinesu 
formed 05% of the total population of Selangor, am] w'ere more 
than twice as numerous as the Malays. In Perak ilnw foiamMl 
nearly 46% of the total })opnlation, and were alxuit equal in num- 
bers wdth the Mahm. 

It is not proposed here to follow in any detail the fluetuaiions 
in the numbers of labourers employed in the mining industry in the 
Federated Malay States. The largest number was 'abonf 225,000 in 
1913 ; the number at the end of 1939 was about ': 3,ot}0. It worih 
while noting that the production of tin in these two years was al- 
most identical,— 50,126 tons in 1913, and 51,090 ion ‘in P939, 
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The application of inaehiiiery to tin minings and, in partieular, 
the introdiietion of dredg*es in 1912, has, it "will be seen, greatly 
reduced the amount of human labour required. From the figures 
above quoted it would appear that one man can now produce as 
nmch ore as three men prodiiced in 1913. The difference is, in 
fact, greater than this, because in 1939 the machinery was not at 
full production. The figures for 1940, when prodiieti on wms greater, 
show that the proportioii is almost exactly as one is to four' 

, Agriculture 

Although the rapid expansion of tin mining accounted for the 
bulk of the large influx of Chinese labourers, there 'were also agri- 
cultural enterprises which absorbed a proportion, small at first 
but later increasing, of the immigrants. The cultivation of spices, 
pepper and gambier, (used in tanning and dyeing), began at 
Penang, Province Wellesley and Singapore soon after the oecupa- 
tion of these places by the British. . Pepper was the most impor- 
tant crop in Singapore and South Johore until the ISoO^s,- while 
in the north, nutmegs and cloves remained important until shortly 
after 1860, when the plants were destroA^ed by disease. The iiicur- 
sioii of Chinese to Johore began between 1835 and 1840, when the 
>spiee plantations of Singapore failed. The growing of sugar cane 
on plantations is said to have begun in 'Province Wellesley before 
the colonization of Penang. It was cultivated by Chinese, mainly 
Teochews. The principal areas under cultivation were in Province 
Wellesley and Krian. It became an important industry about 1860, 
and remained so for about 40 ^^ears. The last sugar factory closed 
down in 1913. When land became difficnit to obtain in the restrict- 
ed areas of Penang, Province Wellesle.y, Singapore, and Malacca, 
there was a natural in-thrust of the F.M.S. Coffee was ' intro- 
duced in 1875, but large-scale planting made little progress until 
the 3890^8. WehPs Hill Estate in Selangor, planted with Liberian 
coffee, pep])Gr, tea and other tropical trees in 1891 was, two years 
later, almost entirely under coffee. During the next few years 
coffee-growing flourished on a considerable scale in Perak and 
Selangor. But the labour employed by European-owned coffee 
plantations was mainly Indian — following the practice in Ceylon, 
whence most of the original owners came. The industry eventually 
failed on account of market fluctuations, disease, and the incursion 
of the more profitable rubber. Tapioca was planted by Oliinese 
on estates, particularly in the Malacca area, from the late 1890^s 
until swept away by rubber. There was also one tea-estate at 
Durian Tunggal, Malacca. 

Eubber was first introduced experimentally to Malaya in 1877, 
but its expansion on a commercial scale did not begin until about 
1895, and it was not imtil about 1905 that really rapid expansion 
of planting set in. Tliereafter there was a great demand for la])our 
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on rubber estate??, and' though the bulk ol this laljour was Iiidiau, 
tliere was also a good deal ol; Chiuose. In Ib1 1, <>0^^ of thi; (‘state 
population in ’the' F.M.R. u\as Indian, ('h!!n‘>{‘, ami about 

14^/{ Malay: ISiearlyhalf ot the Hailani pof)u{aiioii of the hM\LS. 
worked on rub bcw estates/ They numbered alxuit 10JM)0, ami wen^ 
ioiiowed -in numbers by (kuitoneso, Hakkas, ilokkitms and d\‘o- 
ehews, in that order. ‘The total Chinese (‘Stau* population was 
about 40,000. In 1931, of persons oiiif)loyed in rubber tudri\ation 
„ (iiH'ludino’ 'smaUdiolders) in the 3d^, ; went ('hiiu^so and 

4p9^' ijulian. The eorrespondin;g ligures for (»ther parts of Maiaya 
were: S.S. Chinese, 3:^3%', Indians, *31^4 ? fJ(4)(>r(^: Cliinese 4-9 
'"Indians 11%-, Kedah: Chinese ’UC/b, Indians 4tSbY ; K(dantan : (lii- 
nese 13%, Indians 20’%‘: Malays and immigrant .Malaysians eorn- 
])rise(l 17% in the F.M.S.* 3r>7o in the S.S. ; 3:>t; in Johore, 
3o% in Kedah, and ()()% in Kelantan. Ar tlu' end of 1910, tlie 
total Cliinese estate- popidat ion on rufdior estates of o\'(n‘ 20 acres 
\iir the F.M.S, was about 50,000, but there was. in addition, an 
enormous .Chinese estate population in Johonu about 33,oiM), while 
the ('olony had some, 7,500, and Kedali some, 4,50o. In tin* F.M.S. 
Negri J^einbilan has the largest Chhiese estate f) 0 [ndatif;n, (about 
19,000), followed by Selangor, Tahang, and Perak, in that ordiu'. 

System of Jmmigration 

it wdilbe clear from wliat has already Ikhui said riiat llu* inllu.K. 
of Cliinese labour to the F.M.S. and, indeed,' to Maiaya generally, 
has been not only recent but also rapid, and we shall new look at 
the means by. which this mass movement took |>la(' 0 , at the machi- 
nery -which was able to prowde Chinese labour in any numlicrs, no 
’ matter how large, to keep the mining and ]>lanlarion ImFustrii's 
sup])lied with sufficient labour, notwithsianding th(‘ phcnoimaial 
rate at which these industries expanded. 

Singapore was founded in 1819, and as (-arly 1823, Sir Stam- 
ford Ihrffles ]>ublishe(l ah ()rdim'im*e dated, strangidy (‘nough, .May 
1st, *as date now generally observed as I..ahour Day, firoviding for 
the protection of immigrants from China. ''Flu^ following is an 
extract f mm this Ordinance : — 

%4s it frequently happens that fria* lahounws and oDiers 
OTe brought from China and eisewluu’c as passeng(U‘s who ]iav(‘ 
-not the means of paying for their passage, and under ilu? (‘Xjiec- 
tation that 'individuals resident in Singapore will advance* the 
amount of it on condition of receiving llie sm’viccs of tlu^ parties 
for a limited period in compensation thereof— such arrangc- 
■ Auents, are- iiot ' deemed objectionable ])rovid(H] the parties are 
’ landed ’as. free persons, hut in all cases the amount of [>assage 
. ■ money ox otherwise is limited to twenty dollars, and tlu^ p(u-iod 
' of ’service by .an adult in compensation' thenaif shall in no (ust^ 
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e-\(U‘e([ two years, and every engagement slial! he entered into 

with tli(‘ rrcic ('unsent ot* the parties in ])resen(‘e of a Magisti’ale, 

and duly registered/^ , w ' t. . . 

This (lescrij)tion gives us a brief suinmary of the systein of 
i.m])ortatioii of ('hinose labourers, .but it is necessary for us to go 
into the matter iii considerably greater detail. . 

Some of the immigrants were ])eo.ple wJio laid sUlticien't money, 
(Other their own oi* borrowed to pay for tlu^ oxj^enses of- the \;o'yage'* 
from Cliiiia to Singapore. These imniig-rajits on la-iiding at SiugU- 
])ore liad no ohligalions to anyone, and co’Uld look round for such 
employment as suited them. -The demand for labour was so great, 
liowever, tliat the suppl}" of labourers paying their own expenses 
wais insufficient. Tliere-fore there came iiito beijig the Credit-ticket 
system. Ihider tin's system,, coolie-brokers in the jjorts of south 
China working in conjimetion with similar brokers in Singa])ore 
paid the expenses of the voyage froni (diina for hatches of coolies. 
Later, after tiie colonization of Hong Kong in 1842, similar coolie- 
broking Gstal)lishments were set iij) there, (hi arrival in Singapore • 
or at Penang, the brokers foimi employment for the coolies. There 
was no dilticulty about tliis for the demand was great, and the 
agents of tlie emj)]oyers swarmed aboard the sliips arri\Tng froin 
China to bargain with the Singapore coolie-broker.'^. The prices 
paid for coolies varied with the demaiul. The brokers were not in 
the coolie business for ])leasiire hut for jirotit. Once in the hands 
of the employe^ the coolie was required to work for that employer 
at whatever wages the latter cared to f x, until lie had paid' off the 
amount which the employer had })aid for liim. Immigrants im- 
ported under this system very soon came to be known as Tdiue Tsai” 
or ‘^piglets, ^ and the peo])le in charge of the coolie-importing lodging • 
houses as ‘Chue Tsai ’'I’iuud (heads of piglets). The fact that these 
e.xpressions were used is in itself an indication of how t]iis business 
was regarded. It implied tliat the sale of coolies was akin to the 
sale- of pigs, and there was considerable justilieation for this 
acmisatioii. hi the first place, the deinaiid for coolies was so Targe 
and' the business of siijiplying them so lucrative that the -recruiters 
at th(^ China ports were quite unscrupulous in their methods of 
recruiting. Men were sent to the country districts of South China , 
to’ get in touch with the peasants there. ■ They* told wonderful 
stories of the wealtli to be won by emigrating overseas and offered 
to pay the |)assages of intending emigrants. Or they-., would lure 
them to the city and introduce them to gambling houses where they 
lost all their money, and the recruiter or the lodging house , keepen 
would cajole or force them to emigrate in order to pay their gamb- 
ling del)ls. It was cp.iite true that the wages offered overseas' were 
liigliei* tlian those obtainable in China where rnany qf the ])easants 
existed at the starvation line, hut a« we shall see, the wages offered , 
w(‘re rarely obtained in full by the coolie.- At the same time that 
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this great demand for labour existed in Malaya, there was also a 
great demand for CUdnese laboxir elsewhere : Aiistralia, th(‘ \A’est 
Indies, America, so that the business in Cliina-was on a V(ny large 
scale indeed, and the conditions suitouij ding the housing of ('ooiies 
at the ports and the overcrowding on board ship wert^ disgraceful. 
The coolies were, in fact, treated like cattle or pigs, and tlunn are 
W('ll antheiiticated cases of hundreds of coolies dying during the 
voyage or being di-owiied like rats witliout a chance of escape wluui 
shi])s sank. The more serious of these abuses took | dace not on the 
short runs to Malaya but on the longer crossings of the Ihudtic. 
The surprising fact is that, despite the inhumaiiity with whicli tlie 
trade Avas condneted, more and still more coolies could ])e found 
to swalloAv the bait. Chinese authorities at the China ports did. jii- 
deed, ])rohibit the traffic because of the a])ominable abuses which 
were connected with it. It is on record that in 1888, a coolie broker 
[it Swatow Avas decapitated for having deceived coolies into emigrat- 
ing. Bnt though sharp Avariiiugs such as this acted from time to 
time as checks on emigration, the business Avas so lucrati\^e and the 
field for corruption so Avide that emigration under the same old 
system continued, and no efeetiA^e action Avas taken in 'China to 
ameliorate the hard lot of the unfortunate emigrant iinder the 
Ch'edit-ticket system. ' But tlie eAuls Avhieh beset tlie emigrant Avere 
by no means over Avhen he had found, or rather lieen sold into, em- 
jdoyment. The em])loyer was invariably Chinese, for at that time tlie 
enormous influx of European capital had hardly begun. And even 
iji cases Avliere mines or plantations were owned by noii-Chinese, the 
]>eople Tn charge of the labourers Avere Chinese. There Avas an 
obvious reason for this. The Europeans did not understand the 
language, and the labourers had no kiioAvledge of Malay. And so 
there existed the C/ontractor system on Eurojxean oAvned ]}laces of 
emj)loymej]t. This system Avas not, hoAAWer, restricted to Europeaji- 
oAvned places of employment. For. example the usual system of 
employment on the sugar plantations in ProAdnce AVellesley Avhether 
European or Chinese-OAvned was the Tumali ketehii^ system. Under 
this system, the estate OAViier divided up his-estate into seetio.ns 
each of Avhich Avas in charge of a Chinese contraiitor. The owner 
arranged for the ])urchase of coolies and then Ininded them over 
to the contractors debiting their expenses to tiie (contractors’ ac- 
count. The contractors took complete charge of thc^ cooli(\<. 
provided a house (the rumali ketehil) and made all ar- 
rangements for wages, food etc. The (coolies were not allowiul 
to leave the rumah ketehil except when at Avork on the estate mider 
siif)eryision, and there was widespread illtreatment. Coolies Avere 
beaten, 1)adly fed, and locked in at night to {irevont their 
esca])e. In general no medical treatment Avas jirovided and disease 
was rife. The contractors supplied the coolies with (Taiidii at high, 
prices and encouraged its use to increase tlieir own jirofits. They, 
or tlieir kefialas, ran Ttrooked’ gambling and tlius ndieved tlie coolie 
of what little balance of wages he miglit have. In actual fact, 
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the coolie did not receive any cash wages. His wages wiv (^'edited 
to his aeeoiiiit, and his diaiidii, gambling debts aiuT other pnnhasc's 
were debited to liiKS account. He was invariably in debt. Similar 
eouditioiis existed wherever coolies engaged under the credit-ticket 
s^cstem tvere employed. 

This, tlien was the state of affairs which led to the iiitrodiic- 
tion by Baffles in 1823 of an Ordinance for the protection of imini- 
graiits from China. But it is one thing to place a law on the 
Statute Book, another to enforce it. It would appear that no 
macliinery was provided to ensure that this law was enforced, other 
than the Magistracy, so that the limitation of passage money to 
$20, and of the period of service to two years was disregarded. In 
1854 we find the following description of the immigration st'stem.f 

The System in 1854 

^H’’he Chinaman on landing in the Straits is called a Sim 
Kheli, or new man or new friend by the Chiuchew, and Siii-Hak 
by Macao men. These immigrants are thus obtained. One or 
more of tlie Cliinese merchants charter a vessel and leave 
Penang in April or May for Macao or Amoy. On arriving at 
the destined port, the charter, who usually proceeds in the 
vessel as super-cargo, sets a nnmber of agents to work. '‘These 
men go about the country and cajole the unsuspecting ])eo})ie, 
by promises of a speedy fortune and return to their native 
land, to accept the bounty money, which varies aceording to 
tlie respectability of the victims. They are then huddled on 
l)oard. Ihe agents received a dollar a head. The immigrantB 
are usually overcrowded on shipboard, but treated well on tlie 
wliole. I bey arrived in the months of January, February and 
March. The anebor is scarcely east when the residcait Chinese 
flock on board to buy Sin-Khebs as they term it. The Char- 
terer gets for a master workman, either tailor, goldsmith or 
carpenter, 10 to 15 dollars, for a cooly 6 to 10, for a sickly 
man 3 to 4 or less. 'The Sin-Kheh then agrees to serve for a 
12 monti), receiving food, clothes and a few dollars for his 
service. Hhoold he he an expert workman and fall in with a 
generous master, he may receive more than the sum agreed 
on. The Sin-Kheh costs 2 to 4 dollars per meiisem for food 
and clotlihig. if not paid for, tliey are detain(‘d on board 
shij) (if (convenient) or in a godenvn, until a {uindiaser turns 
11 }). Should the charterers ])e forced to the latter alternative, 
tlie Siu-Kbehs are not well treated. Coni])hiiiits have becai 
Lodged before the sitting Magistrate at different times on this 
ground, and the Sin-Khehs were set at large after signing a 
bond })romising to pay the }>assage money. 4'heir agreemumts 
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Uiv ovixTiilIv faithfullv fiiliilled ; at the end ot tlie I’Mli months 
thc'siii-Khe.h is at liberty to enter his inaster’s servlet on a 
monthly sti])eml or to seek his livelihood elsewhere. ! 1 e is also 
then admitted into the Ivongsee of his tribe. Very few (,'hmese 
remain clear of the Hoes’", but as few will acknowledge them- 
selves members, it is difficidt to ainve at the truth, hroin 
a.OOO to 3,-000 Chinese land annually at Feuang and spread 
from thence to Province Wellesley and the Siamese and Malay 
territories/^ 


‘‘Tile mode ol' eondiicting* the emigratioii husiiH^ss is as 
Tollows, aial \voukl appear to he deserving ol attention, as [xn’- 
luips eapable of being introdiieed elsewhere. Tii(3 passenger 
(called Sinri\heli) not having money to ])ay for liis passage, 
enters into an agreeme.nt witli tlie master of tlie junk to bind 
himself apprentice to some one at the port of ai*rival lor one 
year, without wages, oJ.ily receiving .food, clotlujig, and a small 
sum for harberis eA’j)enses, tobacco aJid otlier little ijidispeiisaliie 
luxuries; the balance of consideration for the labour of tlie 
year is to be liaiided over to the master ot the junk as pay- 
ment of the passage money, Tlie Sin-Kbehs are .kept on board 
tlie junks, as security for the passage money, till taken iiy an 
emplovm* who, in eonsidcvation. ol obtaiidng Ins services for 
a year at a low rate, ]>aYS ])art of a yearns wages in advance, 
with which advance the vSin-Kheh clears himself with the 
junk master. This is tln^. i)riiiciple. of the operation, but as 
the business is conducted, not through each Sin-l\heh, luit 
directly between the junk master and the ijitending employer, 
and as the amount for ]jassage money varies with the demand 
for lal)our, it has a c-ertain colouring' of slave dealing^ which 
has pi'ejiidiced many against the system. The Sin-Kheli is 
not })Oinid to go with any persoji who chooses him. Jf he 
pays liis [lassage money, as he agreed to do when starting, at 
tl.i.e same rate as the others, lie is (|uite free to go wherever 
he pleases.^^ 


The System in 1876 

Again, in 1876, the following account of the s^^stem then in 
force is given.f 


^‘Immigration takes place chietiy l)etween the mouths of 
June and Octolx^r, during the fine 'weather in the China Seas 
of the Soutli-West Monsoon, and though in former-timcNs, when 
sailiiig junks were the exclusive means of eoiiveyajice, much 
hardship was no doubt incurred during tlie voyage, the trans- 
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port is now mainly elfeeted by well-appointed steamers which 
make the passage in six or eight days, and there is so much 
coin])etition for the business that the comfort of the immigrant 
is thus secured more efficiently perhaps than it could be by 
legislation. 

''‘The method of recruiting the immigrants is as follows;— 
The steamer is usually chartered by a Chinese supercargo for 
a Jump sum, the maximum number of immigrants she may 
carry being regulated by her official measurement. Some three 
weeks before the date of her projected departure, notice is 
gi\'en in the adjoining villages that a sliip is going to leave for 
Singapore^, when bands of men are formed' under the leadership 
of a Kbeh-Thau — or, as he is usually called Headman — who is 
geiierall}y but not always, a returned emigrant from the Straits? 
the Kheh-Thaii takes his band to a lodging-house at the port 
of embarkation, and their departure is arranged for through 
the agents of the ship — invariably an European firm, as being 
less 0 ])en to be squeezed by the Chinese Officials. 

‘‘The rate of passage-money when paid in advance is about 
$t to $8 (say 30s.), and in tlie case of immigrants from Amoy 
and Hongkong the money is almOvSt always paid, down. Eroin 
Hainan the {passage is often on credit, but of teller paid or 
ai-ranged for in advance. From Swatow about half the Te- 
('hius — as tlie peojile from this district, who are mostly agri- 
cultural labourers, are called— pay in advance, the other half 
get credit, the rate of passage on credit being about $12 (say 
45s.), and the Kheh-Thaii being resjionsible for it to the super- 
cargo as regards the band of from 10 to 20 men under his 
charge. It is to be noted, as showing the purely voluntary 
nature of the immigration, that no advances are made (except 
for trifling expenses) to induce the parties to leave China, that 
while waiting to embark they are under no restriction of any 
kind, and that the ships are visited and carefully inspected 
by Officials, both European and Chinese, before their depar- 
ture. The significance of these observations will be understood 
when the process of emigration from the Straits Settlements 
has lieeii descrilied. 

“Each immigrant has a ticket which specifies the port of 
destination, whether his passage-money has or has not been 
paid, &c., &c., and on arrival in Singapore harbour, those who 
have paid their passages land and go where they like, or it 
would ])erhaps be more correct to say, wherever their Ivheh- 
Thau likes to take them. The charter of the shif) usually 
allows for tliree or four days of detention, and during tbosc^ 
days of gTa<ie the immigrants who owe, for their passages are 
detained oii board, the Kheh-Thaus being allowed to land and 
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lirid employers for their liaiids who for thtor passage- 
money. if there is a demand for coolies, th(‘ Klieh-d'haii 
make's a large profit, getting perhaps $20 pta* laanl for his ])au(l, 
whereas they will probably hare cost liim $.lb to $14. The 
usual price paid; by the employers is from $17 to $20, • and the 
margin between this and the passage rate constitutes the Kheh- 
Tha ids profit. 

^‘■'.No doubt there is something in this wliich savours un- 
pleasantly of buying and selling, hut practically we have no 
reason to suppose that it leads to many real abuses in the 
ease of immigrants remaining in the Settlements. 

‘^^Vheii the steamer^s days of grace are up, if there are 
still immigrants on board whose passage-money has not been 
paid, the}^ are either landed in Singapore, and shut up in houses, 
or are sent on to Penang, if the steamer goes there, whether 
their passages were taken for there or not. In most immigrant 
ship there are immigrants regularly engaged for Penang, who 
ar (3 taken on in the ship if she is going tliere, or in ojie of tlie 
local steamers if she is not; hut if there ho a demand for 
labour in Penang and none in Singa])0re, it is believed that 
the supercargo and the Ivheli-Tliaiis are not very particular 
as to landing the immigrants at the particular port for which 
they embarked.'^^ 

Doubts and Misgivings 

This descri{)tion of the system abos'e quoted (from the Peport 
of a (Commission appointed in 187b to enquire into the cojiditions 
of Chinese labourers in the Colony) would seem to imply that 
there was nothing much wrong with it. There was, howcve;r, 
consideralile jiuhlic uneasiness on the subject. In 1871, Chinese 
merchants and citizens had petitioned the Governor, drawing 
attention to the disappearance of newly-arrived labourers. In 
1872 there were riots in Singapore backed bv tlic large Triad 
Societies whicli drew their meihbers from the immigrant coolies. 
A Commission af)pointed to enquire into the causes of these riots 
recommended the introduction of a system of registration of 
Chinese immigrants. In 1873 a further petition was riM^dved by 
the Governor from local Chinese begging for an Ordinanc(‘ [)ro]u)}!t- 
ing the disgracehii kidnapping of Sin-Khelis, and for the apj)oint- 
meni of inspecting officers, and the establishment of depots for 
registration and lodging. About the same time articles a})peanM] 
in the Straits and (Iiina newspapers alleging sbanudhil overcrowd- 
ing of steamers engaged in the coolie traffics and drawing attention 
to other abuses connected mih it. In 1873 a Pdll was introduced 
to regulate the system of immigration. Jt was vigorouslv opfxjsed 
by the Unofficial members of Council who considered that the evils 
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had been exaggerated and that nothing should be done to interfere 
with the importation of free (sic) lahoiir because if immigration 
were cut otf or discouraged ‘^hmterprises of great moment tiiat are 
now developing .must Avither and collapsed’ The Bill passed into 
law as Ordinance X of 1813 but was never brought into force. 
The shade of Eaffles may Avell have wept at thisTesult ot fifty 
years^ consideration of the problem, and at the policy of ])roti*t 
without lionour which appears to have beeip adopted by the mer- 
chants wliose ‘Tmterprises of great momeiiT^ were sacrosanct. 

HoAvever, with a change of Governor a fresh approach was 
made, and the Commission of 18T6 was appointed. This eonimis- 
sion recommended the introduction of a system of control, the es- 
tablishment of depots for the reception of immigrants and of emi- 
grants leaving the eoiintry under engugenients to labour (e.g. to 
Sumatra) , the appointment of Chinese speaking officers to be known 
as Protectors of Chinese before whom written engagements to 
labour would be entered into, and the licensing of coolie-brokers 
and recruiting agents. 

Early ill 187 y, attention Avais called by Mr. Pickering, then 
Chinese Interpreter, to the urgent need of projier protection of 
iieAvly arrived Chinese. This report disclosed a scandalous state of 
affairs, gangs of coolies being driven aboard tongkangs (sailing 
ships) by arrned men for shipment to Sumatra and elsewhere, and 
every eoncei\ah]e extortion and oppression being freely practised. 

The Fonndiiig of the Chinese Protectorate 

In March 1811 a second Chinese Immigration Ordinance (X~o. 
11 of 1811) Avas passed, based mainly on the recommendations of 
the Commission. Tmder the ])rovi:sions of this Ordinance a Pro- 
tector of Chinese (Mr. AV. A. Pickering) was apj)ointed at Singa- 
pore, and an Assistant Protector of Chinese (Mr. E. Karl) at 
Penang on the 3rd May, ,1811. Thus Avas founded the Chinese 
Protectorate which, is still ci)llo(juially knoAvn among the Chinese as 
the Pik Ki Ling— folloAcing the name of the first Protector. 

Experiments in Protection 

The Ordinance of 1811 avhb only partially brought into fon*e 
as the S(‘cretary of State was doubtful of the wisdom of estab- 
lislujig def)ots Avhich might he considered to be GoA'ernment barra- 
cooiis' for the detention of large numbers of coolies. XeAuwtlieless, 
considera]}]e p]T)gress Avas made, and in 1880 another Ordinance 
Avas passed (No. IVH)!' 1880) incorjmrating improvements suggested 
by the exj)erience gained in implementing the OrdinaiU'e of 1811. 
Cnder tliis Ordinance, immigrants Avhose passage had been paid 
Avere to be released at once; those Avhose passages had not been 
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])«id, were to tie plaon^d iii Governmeiit depots for a iriaxiinuiu piodod 
often days (Iririjio' wdiieh the ship-owuer was to find someone to pay 
the passage money. It was hoped that in this, way immigrants 
wmiild start their careers %'ithout any hard en of debt, insli*ad o(: 
having a heavy drag upon them, not for services remheixal to the 
immigrant, but to afford a profit to middlemen, who bi'ing them 
into the Colony as a speculate They will start fairly, with no 
other debt upon them than the exact amount of tlieiivpassagnniioiiey, 
to he worked off by regular deduction from their wages, under 
engagementB entered into with the supervision of the Proteetor^h 
The introduction of the Ordinance was again strongly op}>osed liy 
the Unofficial members of Council on the grounds {hat it was too 
restrictive and. that tlie tax of a dollar per head on the immigrants, 
leviable against the ships, which the draft Ordinance imposed, wms 
an interference with the freedom of the port and would injure the 
shif)[)ing interests. The clause imposing this tax was eventually 
withdrawn, a fee on signing the contract being substituted. 

Protection of Employers 

In addition to this legislation for the protection of the labourer 
tlu^re were OrdinaiU'es for the protection of the em])l()y{n\ The 
first of these was the Crim})ing Ordinance (iSTo. PIT ot 1.877) 
introduced in consequence of a petition from the planters of 
]h’(>\d,nce Wellesley. It imposed a penalty on any person who, liy 
deceit or other illegitimate persaasion, induced any person to leave 
the (^olony for service elsewhere. It authorised the recruiting for 
such service by licensed recruiters and rendered a written contract, 
signed before a Protector, compulsory for all intending emigrants 
wliose jjassage had been paid or wdio had been assisted Iw advanees. 
It imposed penalties on those who, having signed such contracts 
or received advajices, refused to carry out their agreement and 
forbade any person to seduce a labourer from his em])loyment or 
harbour or enqiloy a deserter. This was an atteirpit to sto)) tlie 
leakage of labourers from Malaya to the toiiacco plantations of 
Sumatra — wdiich offered a profitable hold to labour recruiters in 
Malaya who could induce labourers to abscond from their places 
of employment. 

Tlie second of these Ordinance was the Labour (Contracts 
Ordinance (Xo. I of 1882) which jmovided for written {'ontracis to 
labour for a term of five years and imposed tlie ])eTialty of rigorous 
imprisonment for lireaches by the labourers. The Secretary of 
State considered that the term of contract should be reduced to 
one year and that simple imprisonment should he sulistituted for* 
rigorous imprisonment for breaches of contract. Tliese amend- 
ments were opposed in Poiineil and oveutnally a com])romis(' Avas 
reached and embodied in Ordinance 1 1 1 of 1888. r n d er th i s 
Ordinance the term of contract was limited to three years for 
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contracts made within the Colony and hve years for contracts 
made elsewhere. Breach of contract involved *^ini])risoiira^^^^ only 
after the option of a fine, and the imprisonment might be simple 
or rigorous at the option of the Magistrate. 

Under the Labour Contracts Ordinance, verbal contracts ex- 
ceeding one month were not recognised, and a verbal contract could 
be determined at any time by a montlfis notice or a month's wages 
on either side. Domestic servants and skilled artificers were 
exempted from the provisions of the Ordinance but in 1889 the 
provisions were extended to include domestic and menial servants 
(with a period of fourteen days' notice for domestic servants). 

The Commission of 1890 

In 1890, another Commission was appointed to encpiire into 
/‘■'the state of labour in the Straits Settlements and Protected 
Native States, with a view to devising a sclienie for encouraging 
immigration and tlierel)y sup])]ying the demand of laljour.'’ The 
rapid expansion in the demand for labour referred to earlier in this 
article, coupled with increasing demands from Sumatra and Borneo 
for tobacco planting had strained the immigration niaeliinery and 
increased the price of imported iabour, and the purpose of this 
Commission was to devise means for increasing the supply and 
reducing the {jrice of labour. The investigation covered Cliinese, 
Javanese and Indian labour. The Eeport of the Commission was 
submitted to Government in 1891 and is a very eomprehensive docu- 
ment from which most of the preceding account of legislative 
experiment has been taken. 

It is interesting to note that the Commission classifies the 
complaijits laid before it regarding the Chinese labour sv^stem 
under three main lieads: 

Firstly, the ]>hysique and quality ot the coolies im])orted. 

Secondly, the deficieucv in num1)ers with its attendant evils 
oT crimping and desertion. 

Thirdly, the excessive cost of olfiaiiiing tlie (-oolies. 

It is (dear from this Eeport, that the Government examination 
depots which under Ordinance IV of 1880 should have been estab- 
lished, did not exist. The Protector of Cliinese (Mr. F. Powell) 
in. a rider to the Eeport states that examination de.]>ot (except 
for Hailam junks) has under the Ordinance yet been established in 
Singa])ore, tlie examination of the men being carried on in a rougli 
and ready manner on l)oard ship or at the wharves to whicli the 
vessels go, while the women witli some trouble are sent to the 
Protec-torate in gharries'h Instead of Government de[)ots there 
were ]nl\’ate depots licensed by Govern niei it, a system which as 
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of the rollowinir extruHs from tiu* Kepoii will sliow, tlie 
Coiiunissioti oonsideretl to 1 m‘ iinsatisrjioiory. 

! ntorosl ohapicrs ot the* !ie[)ort, oouooioi ^vAlniso- lii t inn.-i 
and on the Voyu'^e’h and '‘UefiMds and Abuses taj arrival". In th*- 
rornau' of tliese oecairs the follow iita’ .remark ahum hvalniiad iit 
steamers: As a ruh‘, the ships vvideli hrijs<i’ them are oeean -leaiian-^ 
owned hy lai'i^e eornpanies and i horoaii’hiy well niana^Livd. li !ia> 
not onee he(m sipi>*,a'esleil to us that there is anythin.^ ansis^: in ihi- 
link of the system and we liave not, then'I'ore, eousideo'd it 

sary to en<|nir(‘ speeially into it.’’ * 

The (-]ia])tm* on "'‘Defects and Abuses on Arrivnr'’ e<miai]i- the 
foliowiii^n' eiili^u'htcmino- eoirimmils: 

‘^‘Scauies of disorder, fuuoiinriiya* alinost to riot. S()iut*tinie> ruMuir 
on tile arrival of eooly-sln'ps, rowdit's from llu^ sdiorr a.-saidirrtLf 
the Board in, a' Otfieers, hoaimen, and depotd<e(‘pers. 'iialeidinuf 
ear~riu;^s and liangdes frorn the women passen, 2 'ers, and ond^ni- 
vonrino’ to persuade the “mpaiid” ]aisseTi,<rer< to rmi away. 

To preeoiit a recurrence of siud) seeiH*s. s<‘Verai of whieh iuttk 
p]nc('. in I8h0, special police have Ihhui quartered near the 
(1o('ks, Init this cannot ensure tla* spaee ami <|uiet !e*ees.-ary 
for an elToctiva* ex am illation.” 

^^-die coolies are next niarehed to the various depot.-. ,miurdr'd 
l)y eniployces of the depot-keeiiers. Once in tin* tlepoi they are 
confined until seleeted ]»v the a<reid of the enifdovur. and t! is 
this det(‘ntion wliitdi forms one of the chief Idtps on I fir wliolt* 

system There are al.<o obvious objf*ctions to liia com 

flneinent of. a lari|e number of (Htinese for a period \vbleh may 
extend to ten days within tlie walls of a house wh<*re lltey an* 
without extu'eise or occupation. These art* points wldeh, if 
tliev stood alom\ would (‘all for rtdbrm. but, in our opinioit. 
a far more serious {*vi1 . , , .is the power wldeh is tluH fdaectl 
in tin* bands of tlu* d<‘])oi-l<(*ep(‘rs.” 

The main olijetdion to tin* jioxver of the depol -keepers was found 
to he that eoolitvs were for<*ed Ujauinst their wall to i‘nttu' inli> ibosr 
contracts whicli were most remunerativt* to ilu^ keepiu*'^ (usually 
contracts to work iti Sumatra) instead of bein,i»' at lihtudy in (duio.^i* 
the em])loyment and the country tliey prefern*d. Itcpori 

contirmes: 

^‘B(*fore the aliolition of the Secret So('ieties many o! the 
BrokiTs were* nuinlHWed ammyjr their headmen, and thus the 
first real power wdth whic'h the >Sin-klu*h comes in (amlatd. mi 
landing, namely that of the de})ot-ke(*per who took (haryi* of 
him was identified in his mind with one of thesi* Societies. 
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Tlioii.ah socaetiesi have been suppressed, the power lor evil 
reniains. While the Siii~kh,eh is in the depot it is the keeper 
to wlioiH ho ionst look as his government and it is the servants 
ot this man who bring him from the ship; giiaivl him in the 
(le|)ot, and cveniimllY remove him to the scene of his future 
{miployitiont. 

hd.o [jower which is thus placed in the hand g of the depot- 
keepm's, who are agre(‘d on all sides to be inisertipuloiL ap- 
pears io ns greater than should he entrusted to private indivi- 
duals, and we ('Onsidei; therefore^ that the system should not 
he ]>ernei iialechh 

In another r'!ia[)tcr of the ..Repoih, headed H)e.fects a.nd Abuses 
(luring tile C^miracC' \vt‘ find he following interesting ahstracts of 
tlio terms of contract in ordinary use for Siii-khehs: 

■ H^or Agricultural ‘work in the. Colony and Native States:, 

(a) Lhrc(‘ Imndred and sixty days' work, the days not being 
nc(M‘.s-arily consecutive. 

(h) Wages per annum. No advances are given on sign- 
' ing. 

fh) From these wages ;$19.50 deducted for passages and ex- 
fHmses from China, 

(d) F(a] frctMjf charge by einployers. 

((*t Free grant of a mosquito eurtain and some clothes. 

(f) If in de!)t at end of; a yeargis kept on, hut on wages of 
a nnuilh and -his food. 

""For mining in Perak,, am! Sebrngor :: , ■ ■ , , 
fa) hltree h and iyM 7-0‘)d, sixty wla jsM\wk^ 

(h) Wages $12, 

(c) Ih‘dii<iioit for passage not exeeoding $22 reeovera])le by 
half-yearly iiistahmmis of $11. 

{d| fofwL 

(el Fnv iHospuito curtain and usual clothes. 

(ft If in ihlit al end of u year, is ke]>t oft, hut on wages of 
a free cooly. Xo advances are given on sigtting. 

^^For milling in Pahang: 

(a) 12 months^ work. 

(hi Wages $119* 

(<■) $P; l< [jjiid at the Proicctorate to the broker for passage 

and (expenses and the bahmee of $14 to the i-ooly during 
his period of contract 
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(d) Free food. 

(e) Usual kit. 

(f) If ill debt at end of year, works on at })cr nieiiseni 
and his food. 

^‘“'For tobacco planting in Sumatra : . 

(a) One .year engagement. 

(])) Advance of $30 on signing contract in the Straits; ot 
this $19.50 is deducted for passage and exjieiises, the 
remaining $10.50 being paid to them, in cash. 

(c) Coolies feed themselves, provision money being advam-ed 
by emplo 3 ^ers. 

(d) They grow their own cro]) and soli it to their em[)loyer 
and fixed rates laid down in the contracd., and after de- 
dneting advances any balance in their favour is paid 
to them in cash. 

(e) They may then quit the estate even though their ^^ar 
is not up. 

(f ) They liave opportunities of earning extra pay for various 
special work.^^ 

AYliile it may lie true, as the Iiejiort states, that coolies were 
forced to go to Sumatra against their will it is also clear tliat the 
terms of the Sumatra contracts were more attractive than those of 
local contracts. In particular the ('ash advance, must have jiroved 
a strong inducement not only to the broker who would fleece the 
coolie of as much of it as possible, hut also to the (^oolie who might 
retain some few dollars. 

This same chapter of the Eeport (mtains a brief account of 
the method of employing Chinese on European estates: 

^'The ordinary method of employing Chinese on Euro])ean 
estates is as follows. The coolies are procured through the 
agency of a headman. The usual contract with the employer 
is signed at the Protectorate, but it has no practical meaning, 
for the men are never paid direct by the manager, nor, in 
many cases, are their names known, to him. All that the 
employer does is to sign the contracts and pay the necessary 
expenses to the headman who obtains them. The work which 
they afterwards do is paid for at contract rates through the 
headman, whose accounts with his coolies are uev(?r examined. 
Thus the control of the coolies is thrown entirely into the hands 
of the headman, who has, them completely in his power. The 
lines or kongsi-houses in which th(3y live are generally dotted 
about the estates at long distances from the main buildings and 
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from each other, and are practically free from siiperyisioB. This 
state of things is calculated to favoiiiv ill-treatment on the 
part of the Tyndals, (headmen) , and such practices undoubted-' 
ly exist. Moreover, we have not seen or heard of a single 
estate empiojing a European who speaks Cliinese, so that 
except tlirough the headmen, or perhaps a Chinese clerk, there 
is no chaiiiiel by which the employer can question his coolies 
or they can make their complaints.^^ 

As to Chinese owned estates, it is remarked that there is no 
doubt that the condition of coolies is in many instances deplorable. 
The following extracts from a report of an inspection of a sugar 
estate at Penang by the Assistant Protector of Chinese (Mr. Wmy) 
illustrate this: 

M found that there were on the estate a number of 
labourers who, having originally gone there as Sin-khehs were 
still working for the employer, though against their will. 

Some had fulfilled their original contract three or four 
years ago, but had been continually kept in. debt, and apparently 
eompelled to work under the impression that they were stiil 
legally bound to their emplo 3 mx 

One man had, he stated, worked against his will for nine 
3 ^ears, and was still in debt when I went there. 

The coolies were unanimous in stating that they could not 
have got otf the island if they had tried to,' the rule of the 
])lace being that the watchmen at the ferries stop all coolies 
unk.nov'n to them, unless they have a pass, nor will the sampan- 
men ordinarily take them as passengers. 

On hearing that their indebtedness was no impediment 
to their k'^iving tlie island, thirty of them immediately stated 
that they wisliod to leave, and it was instructive to see them 
rimning for two miles after my carriage in evident fear lost 
they should be again, detained. Oiily three of those who were 
free agreed, to remain on the estate for regular wages. 

.Nearly all the coolies Avere sulfering from some complain 
or ot]ie,r, the only hospital being a little shed in the stable 
yard of the em])loyer’« private house, where the cooly is said 
to have been starved to deatlx within fifty yards of a Police 
station. 

I fear that similar irregularities prevail on other estates 
in the Province (and perhaps in the 'NrHyb States), Avhich 
may account for the scarcity of labour complained of by Pro-* 
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yince planters, and I trust that tlie new Labour Ordinance will 
grant full power to hold periodical encj[iiiries into the accounts 
Chinese labourers. ’’ 

The Eeport of the Commission contirm^ 

‘^‘^The abuses which may arise under present conditions 
are innumerable and only a general inYestigation has been 
possible. We have, however, no doubt that both in European 
and Chinese estates, coolies are not infrequently beaten arid 
otherwise ill-treated by their T3mdals or headmen. This is 
done without the knowledge of the employer, who may often 
be almost without power to check such practices. 

^L\s a rule the coolies are well fed so long as they are 
able to work, but we are not satisfied that this is the case 
with men who, from sickness or iinfitness, become a source 
of expense to their employers. 

^Tt appears also that they are frequently detained long 
after the year has expired for wdiich they contracted, and 
after they have done more than 360 days^ fair work. This is 
done by keeping them in debt by advances of cash or provi- 
sions, so that the cooly at the end of his year owes more than 
he did at the beginning.’^ 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in the Colony Protec- 
torate Officers bad no legal powers of inspection and that the nn- 
, satisfactory condition of the Chinese labourer was due almost en- 
tirely to the absence of inspection. As a contrast it is pointed out 
that ill Perak a strong Chinese Department whose officers had 
•exercised constant supervision over the Chinese labourers working 
in the State, whether as miners or agrienlturalists, had existed for 
years. (The Perak Protectorate was established in ^ 

Before leaving this most informative Peport the following 
items of general interest may be noted : 

1. The Protector of Chinese states that most Cliinese coolies 
who engaged to work in the Colony and States did so 
chiefly for tin-mining in the Protected Xative States, for 
sugar planting in Province Wellesley and Trans-KTian and 
for tapioca planting in Malacca. 

'2. The Protector gives the folio-wing figures for Sin-Kheh 
contracts made in the Colony for work in Perak and 
Selangor : 
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Perak 

Selangor 

1886 

5,276 

7,522 

1887 

7,459 

9,255 

1888 

4,564 

9,653 

1889 

1,782 

2,870 

1890 

1,442 

1,351 


showing a decrease from 16, *^^14 in 1881 to 2,193 in 1890. 
This he attributes to the fall in the price of tin which, 
he sa 3 ^s, in Selangor was $60 a pikul in 1881 and oiilv 
$30 ill 1890. 

3. A reph' by a European witness is quoted : 

think that the failure in connection with Chinese labour 
is largely due to our want of knowledge of the Chinese 
language.^V On tliis the report comments : 

^^This is one of the main difficulties of the employment 
of Chinese by European. ; It is a truism to say that it is. 
impossible for any man who can only address his coolies 
through an interpreter of their own nationality to acquire 
that influence over them which is necessary to obtain the 
best results. AYe are unwilling to recommend any rule 
on the subject, owing to the difficulty which ’ would be 
found in carrying it out, but we believe that any manager 
who employed among his assistants a reliable European 
who could speak Chinese would find himself amply repaid 
for the extra salary which such a man might require.^^ 

Recommendations i 

The principal recommendations of the Commission were: 

Firstly — Establish Government inspection over the Chinese 
coolies employed in the Colony or Malay States. 

Secondly — Abolish the licensed depots and brokers, substituting 
Government depots both here and in China, at the- 
same time refonning the method of recruiting on 
the lines indicated in Chapter lY. 

Thirdly — Endeavour to obtain the full sanction of the Chinese 
Government to the credit-ticket S 3 ’stem on the im- 
proved lines on wffiich it is proposed to wnrk it. 

The Protector of Chinese in a rider, demurred to the recom- 
mendation that Government should 'take over the bi^iness of 
Chinese immigration (the Commission suggested the establishment 
of depots at Hongkong and Swatow). He pointed out that the 
drift to Sumatra and Borneo arose from the fact that the tobacco 
planters in these countries could afford to and did give large prices 
for coolies and gave considerable cash advances; that the Commis- 
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«on after an exhaastive enquiry had itself come to the eonelusion 
that ‘'the abuses of the depot system Avere more senrmieutal than 
real” that unlieeiised and uncontrolled depots would s])nng up 
and’ that no enquiry had been made as to the ne®s«ir,y eooi.cnitiou 
of the Governments of China and Hongkong. He lurther adduced 
ai-niments to sIioav tliat Goverimient-recruited labour Avould be 
more expensive than that privately recruited. 

. The Eeport eiids with the following paragraph: 

“In conclusion we Would repeat what we have already 
pointed out. There is no royal road to plentiful and cheap 
labour. What the community, represented by Government, 
can do is to eliminate cheating, illegitimate profits, misrepre- 
sentation and every such bar to immigration; by inspection to 
ensure that the Straits shall offer an attractive held tor lal.oui; 
and to encourage by grants of land or other means, our immi- 
grant population to remain here instead ot lieing bin s oi 
passage; but beyond this the matter is m the liands of those 
.interested. We have other countries to eom].ieto against, and 
if Ave are to induce labourers to come here in large numbers 
ami to remain as settlers, employers must make their .service 
such as first to attract and then to retain the labour 

they desire.” 

Enquiry Mainly Concerned with Planting Labour 

It is noticeable that tin mining receives but scant atteyion by 
the Gommission of 1800. The reason seems to be that We 
labour shortage was in respect of estates— and m ^ ^ 

pean-owned estates. There was no miner on the ^ ^ 

there were four Pluropeaii planters, and tlie only Clnnesc mcinlier 
was a smmr planter. This was the period ot mflu.x oi European 
capital to^SelLgor and Perak for agricultural developxnent. ITeie 
were no European-owned mines of any importance. Indeed it < j 
nears to have been accepted that mining m Malaya wa.s imt a pay- 
ing ])roposition for European capital. In the Annual , mpoi 
th^ British Resident, Selangor, for 188^0 _ Ave find hat W rooou 
that Rawang Tin Mining Co. Ltd. failed in ,u,1 aJus 

states that it was under European management i^oni 188- ‘ ‘Wu . 
the last survivor of the European oorapames Avlnch started m 18W 
and vanished in 1884. He continues ; ‘P^xpericnce lias show n that 
Chinese working in their own methods and with their owm countrA - 
meii can^ake handsome fortunes in tin mmnig. But their s.wtems 
as regards cost of .management are eminently economical, there 
is little doubt that a Chinese ■ manager on a mouth will get 
better Avork out of hie men that English overseer on ten times 
, that sum. Weighted by heavy payments to promoters and so on, 
and by the cost of European staff, the foreign Company starts in 
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tin mining in eonipetition with the .CLi^^ at an enormous dis- 
advantage. and there is little ground for surprise that eoiii|,)anY 
after eom])any struggles and fails. In the present stage of exjtlo- 
ration in the Malay Peninsula there is no proof of the existence oi: 
any miiies which can be worked so as to return a profit on a yerv 
large ca])ital under a highly paid European staff.” 

Inspection/- Enlargement of the Protectorate 

The Eeport of the 1890 Cominission made elear the necessity 
for ins])ection of places of employment. The Protector remarked 
tliat this had long been advocated by all Government oifh'crs well 
accpiairited with the management of (dniiese estates. He addt'd 
that the Chinese Agrienltural Labourers Bill had been dmt'ted for 
.a good long time (1889);, and the sooner it was ]vnt in force the 
better. 

It has ])een said with reference to factory inspeetioii. in Eng- 
igiid: 'hiiore than a century- s experienieeHias' shown that the best 
intentioned industrial legislation is almost entirely useless without 
the sujp)ort of adequate iiispeetion; the aggrieved workman does 
not ])]ay any direct ])art in. .making industrial legislation effective. 
A ])ad Act with, efficient iris])ection might indeed l.>e preferred to 
■a good Act with no inspection at all”"' 

This is ]'>rubahly universally true, and it was certainly true of 
■Chinese labour in Malaya. Some inspectioti had already been do.ne 
in the Colony with, good results, though xio legal sanction for these 
inspections existed. A]] Assistant Ih’otcctor had l)ee.ii appointed 
for Penang in 1877 but the Penang office was not established until 
1881. In Perak, as we have seen, the Protectorate started in 1883. 
This was folloAVod by the opening of otlier Protectorate offices as 
follows: Selangor 1890, Malacca 1911, Hegri Sembilaii 1914, Kedah 
1923, Johore 1927 and Pahang 1938. Previous to 1911, the 
Malacca Protectorate work w^as carried on by the Chief Police 
Officer with occasional visits by a Protectorate officer. Beffire the 
•opening of tlie Kegri Sembilan and Paliang offices, tlie work in 
these States was eondnetod from Selangor. 

Thus the machinery for the protection of the Chinese labourer 
‘on his ]dace ot employment was extended thronghout Alalaya. 

In the Coloiyy, the Chinese Agricultural Labourers^ Protection 
Ordinance (VllI of 1891) was passed in 1891 and provided for 
ins|)ection l)y .Protectors, for medical treatment, for the keeping 
v)f registers by employers, and for the provision of adequate living 
and sanitary accommodation and water. It was stipulated that the 


Some Pro.blems o£ Wages and their Regulation in Great Britain. A. G. B. Fisher, 1926 
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Labour Contract Ordinance 188^ applied to ^apicultural cmitractB. 
of service and the magistrate was empowered to order an abscond - 
in-labourer to pay a sum not exceeding $15 to his emploj^r td 
cover the actual costs of effecting the labourers arrest, in addition 
to any other penalty inflicted. The period of contract was limited 
to twelve months or alternatively to 330 days work. 


Malacca Reports 

A few summaries of reports of inspections by the Assistant 
Protector, of Chinese estates at Malacca in 1902 and. 19Uo may 
here be quoted. 


1902 Lendu Estate Tapioca, Owner Tan Ong Sun. 34 Sm-Iyhebs., 
Coolie ignorant of sum due on expiry Lo mosciuito nets 
for Sin-Ivhehs. One each for laukehs. [fsote. Laukeh 

= an old hand]. 


Durian Tiinggal. Tea Estate. Owners Mr. Peralta (Ita- 
lian) ' and Tan Hong Guan, (former being ^ resident 
manager). About 30 Sin-Khehs. Some trouhle. _ On- 
gilially employer provided all food. Lately coolies pief erred 
to buy their own fish and vegetables, leaving employer tO' 
])rovide rice. Coolies received 60 cents per man per month 
for this for some years. Then demanded 80 eent.s and 
threatened to strike if not granted. .Peralta gaie the ring- 
leaders two strokes with his stick— “a questionable proceed- 
ing”, though it proved efficatious as far as the threatened 
strike was concerned. Tan Hong Guan refused inciease. 
preferred to supply all food himsell. A.P.C. thought 60 
cents sufficient. Only $4 to be due at end of agreement 
instead of $12. Peralta said he had paid $8 cash to the 
Khditauf for each man on arrival at the men’s request for 
transmission to parents in China. Men trusted Khehtau. 
A.P.C. is “doubtful”. Coolies not in possession of dupli- 
cate contracts. Given to them by A.P.C. ^ 

Pegoh. Tapioca. Chan Keng Swee oumer. 12 Sm-lvhehs,. 
happy, ignorant re wages etc. 

Pulau Sebang, Tapioca. Lee Keng I.eat owner. Managed 
by a Kling. Contractor Tan Giap Heng had t Sm-khehs. 
Ho copies of coirtracts etc. Contented. To receive $4 on 
expiry. Khehtau took $6 to hand to parents and when he- 
returned with receipt would pay $2 cash to each coolie. 
Coolies trusted him. 


>t "Khehtau” = Headman 
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Keniaiidore (Jasin) Tapioca. Chan See Peng Owner. Con- 
tractor had 7t Sin-khehs. Khehtaii had told them that they 
would receive $4 on expiry. hTothing sent to China. A.P.C'! 
told theni $12. ‘‘received with acclamation A Copies of 
contracts distributed by A.P.C. 

Jasin. Tapioca. Liong T'ong Gee owner. T Sin-khehs 
signed on 27.12.00. Three only remained. 2 absconded, 
2 died of fever in Jasin hospital. Contract was for one 
year, advance of $18, total wage of $2 r2 leaving only $4 to 
be received, ^tlt is quite ridiculous and no wonder coolies 
abscond on the least inducement.” Sleeping aceominoda- 
tion bad. Fresh quarters ordered. 

Selandore. ISTot visited. Best. Mangr. stated that of 16 
Sin-khehs signed on 27.12.00, 6 had absconded and 6 died. 
Eini. Lau Ivee Weng owmer. TSTo Sin-khehs. Mere some 
],)revious year but had absconded. 

Merlimau. Tapioca. Ong Kim Wee ownier. 19 Sin-khehs 
fine strong fellows. Balance of $8 on expiry. $4 having been 
sent home through Ong Kim Wee, not through khehtaii. 
Very seldom abscondings. 

Cliiii Chiu Tapioca. 20 Sin-khehs. Kot seen. 
Eecominends that owners, not eontraetors, should execute 
the contracts. ‘More accurate details of places of employ- 
ment to be kept. D.O.^s to keep Estate book containing 
lists of Sin-khehs foinvarded by A.P.C. in order to check 
wdien visiting. 

1905, Only one employer who employs more than 20 sin-khehs. 
Total no. of sin-khehs under contract to labour on estates 
in Malacca was 125, of whom he traced 110. Been dimi- 
nishing for some time. 

Total contracts. Estate work only. 

1902 518 412 

1903 372 257 

1904 236 185 

There is practically no difference between the treatment of 
sin-khehs and laukhehs. Accommodation and food is the 
same for all and the only difference is in the wage. Terms 
of contracts only strictly construed in case of European 
employers. Other cases — a good deal of latitude on both 
sides, e.g. Eiekshaw coolies in Malacca signing on as sin- 
khehs receive more than stipulated pay. Absconding not 
unknown, but D.O. Alor Gajah said that in his three years^ 
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exDerience of his district he'had never kiio\\-ir a iwoseGutioir 
SSnted bv an emplover on this acemuit. ^ Magistrate^ 
MMacca confirmed this. Also no complaints Dronght_ by 
sin-khelis against employers, (note neither ot these points 
is eonclnsive.) 

Yisited; Merliman Tapioca. No sin-khehs, last batch just free.. 
Gacling. Tapioca. No sin-khehs. : ' , , . ,, 

Durian Tnn<?^al. Tea. “This is the only tea estate m the' 
eountrfk ft is the only estate in Malacca where sm-kliehs 
are employed to any extent. In all 56. Accommodation 
better than it is on most estates, but 1 do not consider it 


good. 

Teboiig', four CMiiese estate owners — lapioca. 
klielis,' all time-ex 


'No sill- 


Ivemaiidore. 4 sin-kliehs in factorx ia])ioc<i. 

Bukit Asalian Tayiioea and Eubber (first mention) 6 pi- 
khehs plus 5 from Gading. Two redeemed, one abscond. 

Bembau, visited two kongsis found no si.u-kbelis. (.'hops 
unknown. 

I’ancbore. Small Gambler Plantation. 3 sin-kbeb.s, not 
su]iplied with articles stated in contract. Accommodation 
and water vei^ poor. 

Pegoh. Tapioca. 6 sin-khehs. Accommodation lair. 


The Depot System 

To return for a moment to the, Eeport of the Coinmission. o| 
1890. Undoubtedly the moist important recommendation was that 
inspection of places of emjdoynrciit should be instituted, though it 
is possible that the Commissioners tlrcmselves considered that the 
recommendations concerning the importation of fresh labour wore' 
of more importance to the planting industry. Gor’ornmout, how- 
ever, did not accept these latter proposals. _ Instead., in 1896,^ an 
Ordinance was passed (XVIII of 1896. JSiative Pa.sseiiger Dodging- 
PTouses) w'herennder any house “kept as a public resort lor the 
hoarding and lodging of native passengers^” was recyuired to have a 
license issued by the Protector, and the Keeper thereof was bound 
to observe the ' rules made by the Governor in Council for the- 
management of such lodging-houses. 

The Federated Malay States 

So far the main emphasis has been upon enquiry, legislation 
and action in the Colony. This of course, follows the line of 
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development of Malaya. We may now ‘profitably jump in time 
and space— to 1910 and to the Federated Malay States, where, as 
v'e have seen, rapid development was taking place. 

[hitil December 1909 each of the States of the Federation 
passed its own laws, and there existed in each State a series of 
Orders in (foniicii, .Regulations and Bnactments dealing with the 
importation of labourers. Some of these laws dated finni the 
IdSfts ))ut, in 1904, there was some consolidation into three main 
enactments, (1) The Labour Enactment (Greneral), (2) The 
Labour Enactinent (Chinese Mining) and (3) The Labour Ejuict- 
ment (Cliinese AgTieulturar) . In general these laws followed the 
lines of those air ead}' enacted in the Colony. There -wore no 
Covernment depots for the reception of Sin-khehs, but in 1890 a 
depot wais established at Kuala Lumpur under the management of 
a committee o1; Chinese. The following extract from the Annual 
Re])ovt of the British Resident for 1890 describes the depot and the 
systcnn of ivKrruitnient : . 

‘•‘''W'ith a view to the protection of emplo,yers of Chinese labour 
in tile till mining industing an important step has been taken 
to carry out the Rules passed in June 1S8S. A central coolie 
depot lias ])een opened and Its working has, so far, given satis- 
faction. Tin's institution (Shia Mee Kong Sell) is a purely 
(.'hinese one. The building, a siibstantial brick one, has ac- 
<'ommodatioji for 1200 inen ; it is well supplied with water and 
all coin’eiiienees. * 

All newly imported, coolies must pass through this depot 
vliere they are registered, and where they remain at the ex- 
fiense of their broker until work is found for them. Lau-kliehs, 
or ]al)Ourers of a yearls standing and n])wards can also gain 
admittance to the depot on payment of a small fixed diarge, 
and can r(miain. there at their own expense until they find. work. 
The num]»er that ])assed tlirough tlie depOt in 1890 was 3,221 
namely, 113)9 simkhehs and 1,472 laii-khelis. Employers is 
need of labour ap])ly to the depot manager (a Malacca Chinese) 
wlu) com mil I li cates with the brokers. If coolies are engaged, 
agreements are made out in duplicate and the particulars are 
registerc'd in the dejiot. Jn the agreement are set out the 
sum Tcaanved in advance, the term of service, the names of the 
eni])loyer and the coolie, the place of work, the scale of remu- 
neration, the hours of work and the nature of the foo.d and 
clothing to 1)6 provided. On the expiration of a sin-khelRs 
year of service he has to procure from his employer a certificate 
stating that his agTeement has been fulfilled, d'his he presents 
to the de])ot, and is thenceforth a lauklieh and is free to take 
service wlierever he chooses, as long as he holds a certificate 
to the effect that he lias completed the term of his last engage- 
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ment aBd has repaid- all his advances. Employers wlio 

t X.iy 

tl.e 'trouble previously «l»y““^ji ^S.'pSuo.™ Si 

Several prose€utions lia\ e been iiistituiea i ^ ^ 

The Commission of 1910 

The rapid expansion of rubber ; 

caused a sharp demand for i ^dgg/ price 9s. sll. as com- 

rubber was Ts. Id. a pound and tlic bij^i 1 -jaaq t-ji iqio 

with 4s. 43/i and 5s. J) >^_d^ respec^^^^^^ Twas Sdsfm 
the figures were Txr „ ,;,rospeet of a profitable future- 

and led to the appointment ^ ^ .Government 

a Commission ot one man Mu ^ .^ • • 

Officer, who (as Col. C W. 0. ^be High Comniis- 

Eesident, Perak “ ’e3v connected with the emplo^>- 

tZ'otSmi^rZ\Zr\nL Foil.r.W M.l.y Stules, .nd the 

advisability of its continuance. 

This eiiquiiT, like that of 1890, covered Chinese, Javanese and 
Indian Labour, hut it was directed towards cuio °^^ 3 ®®t the c 1 . 
nbilitv of the continuance of indentured labouu .biom tnc ^"4 ^ 

piTudL'^agUi^^^^^^^^ system of.“selling ^ P|"';.j;SreL 

food. As a rule, the labourer receives little oi no cash dir - .p, 
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indenture, such articles as he may require being supplied by the 
.empio 3 'er and debited to the labourers aeeount'h This gives ms a 
picture of the main features of the terms of employment. ^As to 
the treatment of the labourers the Eeport says: 

The tow indentured labourers employ'ed on mines appear how 
to receive fair treatment though ill-treatment on mines is not 
improbable even now, if the conditions appear to favour con- 
cealment of such ill-treatment. The facilities for absconding 
are at the present time so great in the case of labourers eni- 
ployed on mines in the three western States of the Federated 
Mahiy States that it would be against the interest of the 
employer to resort to ill-treatment.^'' 

^'Tn the case of indentured labourers employed on estates situa- 
ted on the Kiirau and Krian rivers the comparative isolation 
of the estate has enabled the emplo 3 'er (which term, includes 
both the manager of the estate and the headman of the 'h'umah 
KechiP) to treat the indentured labourers with a severity (it 
might in some instances he termed ferocity) which would he 
impossible on estates less difficult of access. I attribute the 
cruelty and abuses which have surrounded and, to judge from 
the evidence taken and personal enquiry made under this 
Commission, still surround the system of indentured Chinese 
labour on the Kriaii estates, to the situation of the estates 
as above stated and to the 'Tninah keehiP s 3 ^stem.^^ 

Details are also given of non-treatment of sick and diseased 
labour ers, of iliegal. charges debited to coolies’ accounts, of the 
supply of opium to coolies at high prices in lieu of wages and of 
the locking-ill of coolies between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. It 
is somewliat surprisilig to find that the only places mentioned as 
■emp]o 3 lng indentured Chinese labour are six estates in Perak and 
three in Xegri Bembilan. vSurp rising too is the fact that the 
number of indentured Chinese labourers imported in the F.M.S. 
fell frolii *7642 in 1900 to 121 in 1908, though there was a slight 
rise to 863 in 1909. 

As to this the Eeport states: 

‘^^The demand for imlentured Chinese labour, which had almost 
reached the vanishing point in the Federated Malay States, 
has revived lately owing to the extensive cultivation of rubber 
and the scarcity of other labour, and in view of the large num- 
1)er of labourers that will be required it is most essential that 
the system of recruiting Chinese labour should be placed on as 
sound a ])asis as possible.^’ 

^^The employment of: indentured Chinese labour on mines has 
practically ceased, and the number of domestic servants under 
indenture is exceedingly smalL^’ 
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In ail ap])endix to the Eeport/ Mr. II'. IK Ihirjios, 

Eesideiit, Ihihang;; and fomierl}^ Seereto^ for C’hiin^se AlTairj^,. 
F3LS., gives a thxiinbniail sketch develoj)ine]it of thirty 

years. He. says: 

early developinent of the Straits Settlements and Fede- 
rated Malay States was, to a great exteiE, efieeted by iiideii- 
tiired Chinese labour imported by Chinese eapitalists. The 
system led to gross abuses, an account of wliicli can be found 
in voliiininous report of the Straits Settlements Labour Com- 
mission, 1891 (18-90). 

As early as 1893, when I was first in Perak, the system 
of working mines by indentured labour was breaking down.. 
As communications were improved, it was increasingiy difficult: 
to prevent absconding, and the number of s:mall miners largely 
iiiereased. The present condition of the mining industry is^ 
far healthkw and sounder than when it was in the hands of a 
few capitalists employing labour, which was indentured in the- 
sense of not being free to leave the mine until the next yearly 
or half-yearly settlement. 

Ill agriculture, indentured Chinese labour— i.e,, Sinkheh 
labour — is practically confined to the sugar industry in Perak 
and Province IVeilesley, and to the employment of contract 
ITaihims on tapioca estates in Malacca. I have no figures 
availa1.)le, but it is undoubted that the employment of inden- 
tured labour has diminished greatly in recent years. 

In my opinion this diminution is a matter for congratula- 
tion. A planter, of course, prefers indentured laliour, because 
it is more completely under his control, but no body of em- 
ployers, whether European or native, can be trusted to employ 
indentured labour in places where circumstances render ab- 
sconding difficult unless their labour is constantly inspected l)y 
Government officers. In Province Wellesley the place of the 
Chinese sinklieh employed on sugar estates has been taken in 
some cases by free laliourers, 1)ut in many others the estates 
have been broken up and are now oecn])ied by free settlers.^' 

Tile Commission recommended the al)olition of indentured 
lal)our and the substitution of ^‘‘the system of recruiting well known 
ill connection with Indian labour as the ^‘’kangaiiy” system. Most 
of the labour employed on mines is now recruited oii this system, 
persons trusted by the employer proceeding to China and bringing- 
back with them relatives or men from the same village to work on 
the mine.’’ 
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Failing a sufficient supply of labour by this metliod, a liiiiitecl 
form of indenture— limited to 100 or 150 days only— thiuu 
Government depot vais advised— coupled with '"the strietest super- 
vision of such labour by Government/” ■rinspeetion should be 
botli frecpient and thorough — an efficient system of inspeetioii being 
as much to the advantage of the emplo 3 ’er who desires to treat his 
labour fairly as to that of the labour/^ 

The following paragraph is particularly iiiteresting in view 
of the increasing popularity nowadays of clireet employment on 
European estates instead of emplo^mient througli contractors : 

‘^^European employers of indentured Chinese labour should be 
urged to deal direct with such labour, and their responsibility 
for the treatment and general welfare of the labourers should 
he impressed upon them. The s.ystem of dealing witli inden- 
tured Chinese la])our through a headman or contractor is likely 
to give rise to alnises and was condemned I.)}' the LalDoiir 
Commission of 1890/^ 

Legislation of 1910 — The Period of the Contract 

In Xoveni])er 1910, seven Bills were brought l.iefore the Federal 
Coimcil eml)odying amendments to the la1}Our laws which were 
^“necessitated by the extension of the cultivation of rubber and the 
increase in the demand for lal)ourd’ The first of these was the 
"“'Chinese Immigrants Enactment”. In introducing it, the Resi- 
dent ot: Pahang (Mr. Barnes) said: 

"“Tn the past, Cliiuese indentured labour — that is, Chinese 
la])Our which was bound ])y contract to juninrin a certain 
amount of lalioiir in the Malay States — has been imported 
under contracts made in the Colony. It is now proposed to 
bring the laliourers direct witliout passing through Singapore,, 
and it is, therefore, necessary that we slioidd add to our legis- 
lation provisions for the protection of that laliour 

""Tlie question of indebted immigrants is dealt with exactly as- 
in the (k)loiiial law. On arrival it is ascertained from a man 
wliether he owes his passages to anyone and, if so, provision 
is made for his detention in a depot until lie has signed a con- 
tract. . . .It may be concluded that a law which has been work- 
ing for twentv or thirty 3“ears in the Chlony and amended from 
timc‘ to time is the most satisfactory way of dealing with this 
matter.” 

Thus far the Bill provided for the Government supervision of 
immigrants as suggested by the CominiBsion b’d tlie more far- 
reaching recommendations — in particular the reduction of the pe- 
riod of indenture, if indentured labour should still be found iieces- 
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isory^ to 100^ or at tlie most 150 days, as recomineiided to the 
Commission by the Kesident of Pahang— found no place in this 
EnaGtment. Instead we find that the period of indentiire is limited 
to 300 clays^ work. 

The remaining six Bills were the Indian Immigration Enact- 
ment, the ^Netherlands Indian Labourers^ Protection Enactment, 
Labour Enactment 1904 No. 1 (General), Labour Enactment 1904 
No. 2 (Chinese mining), Labour Enactment 1904 No. 3 (Chinese 
agricultural) and ^^an Enactment to provide for the due protection 
of the health of labourers employed upon Agricultural Estates.^^— 
Estate labourers (Protection of Health) Enactment. Idle main 
provisions of these Enactments dealt with house accommodation, 
water supply, sanitary arrangements, hospitals and health matters 
generally. They gave efiect to the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee of six Doctors (four of them Government Medical Officers) 
■one planter and the head of the Public Works Department appointed 
one planter and. the head of the Public Works Depart-inejit ap]}ointed 
overlapping in the Enactments and it was stated that it was pro- 
posed eventually to consolidate the legislation in one Bill. The 
..amendments to each of the three Labour Enactments 1904 each 
reiterated the limitation of the terms of contract to 300 days^ labour, 
picture of the main features of the terms of employment. As to 
the treatment of the labourers the Eeport says : 

On the consideratio]! of these Bills in Committee, an Un- 
official Member stated that he had ^ffieen specially requested by 
employers of labour in Perak to see whether there would not be 
.a chance of the time of the contract being somewhat extended.^^ 
He remarked that he understood that the idea of making the term 
■of the contracts 300 days and no longer was due to certain consi- 
derations of what the feeling might be in England as regards em- 
ployment of labour out here, and argued at some length on the 
benefits accruing from a longer period of contracts. He proposed 
that the terms should not exceed 600 days^ work. This drew a 
.spirited re])ly from the Eesident ol Pahang who, as we have seen, 
was a former Secretary for Chinese Affairs and had sponsored the 
.suggested reduction of the term to 100 or 150 days. He said: 

"^Tii dealing with labour there are two absolutely incompa- 
tible ideals, one is all free labour and the other all labour under 
indenture. That was the difference between the Selangor 
coffee planters in the old days and the Province Wellesley Sugar 
])hmters. These two ideals cannot he worked together. If 
you have the country full of free labour, with all tlie freedom 
of movement that free labour demands, it is absolutely ini- 
])ossible to keep large' numbers of indentured labourers on 
estates tied down by all sorts of conditions. It is as absolutely 
impossible to bold indentured labour under such conditions 
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as it would be to hold a handful of quieksilyer. The Ghiiiese 
... . come here to be independent and their own masters, if: 
they obtain a free passage they are ready to repay it and enter 
into a contract to labour until it is repaid, but when that period 
is over they expect to be free. Any attempt to keep them for a 
longer period is an offence against their self-respect and moral 
sense and will fail. The ordinary eooly is, as a rule, a very 
decent fellow, and he regards himself as under a moral obliga- 
tion to fulfil his contract. But if you extend the term of the 
contract beyond what he recognises as proper to be recpiired 
from him he will abscond. In a country like tliis if your labour 
force wants to go you cannot keep it. The hoiTble memher 
said that employers who had spoken to him regarded it as a 
great hardship that as soon as their men get acclimatised they 
left them. Why should a man who has worked 300 days on an 
estate leave it as soon as his contract expired. Surely' if he is. 
properly treated on that estate and is making a good wage 
there lie will stay. . . .If they ai:e not satisfied nothing will keep 
them. Apart from any consideration of what people at home' 
may think, we know by past experience here that you will 
never get a large quantity of Chinese labour to come down 
here under contract .... The only place where Chinese labour on 
contracts for long periods has been satisfactorily worked is 
on the Deli tobacco estates. But there the whole conditions, 
are entirely different. There the emplo^m’s are Strong and 
organised, they are not competing with miners and they are not 
competing with the general prosperity of the country outsido 
agricultural labour, such as we have here. What is possible in an 
agricultural country, whose industry is entirely based on inden- 
tured labour, would be. absolutely impossible in a country like 
this in which all other industries are based on free labour, and 
for that reason I strongly deprecate extending the maximum 
term of a contract beyond 300 clays^ work. I should mention 
that this may mean a great deal longer than 300 days spent on 
an estate.^' 

Of interest too is a remark by the High Commissioner in this 
debate. He states that when the matter was before the Legislative 
Council in Singapore, the point that a three years^ contract might 
induce Chinese labourers to come here with their families was men- 
tioned by one of the members for Penang as an argument but that 
the Chinese member promptly said that no Chinese indentured 
labourer would ever dream of bringing his wife and family here. The- 
High Commissioner also pointed out that 300 days was the recog- 
nised maximum and that the proposal of the hond)le member was to- 
go beyond what was then, and had been for some time, the recognised 
period and that Government could not support the proposal. 
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The h on Tie member Was satisfied with the explanation and did 
not wish to jn^ess the nxatto^ 

Legislation of 1911 

This, imweTer, was not the end of the matter lor on the 13th 
Xoveniber 1911 we find an asking wlie’ii Enact- 

ment 12 01 1910 (the amendment of the Labour Enactments 1904 
1 — General) which was passed on the 3rd November 1910 was 
to i)e Ixronght into force. In repl,y the Chief Secretary stated that 
there ^vqto two points in the Enactment which had been the subject 
of corres] )on deuce with the Seeretary of State, namely tlie maxi- 
jn 11111 period of contracts and the stringent provisions of Section 
8A of file Enactment, wliich imposed penalties on labonrers for 
■offences in the same way as the Colony Ordinance (No. VIII of 
1891) quoted earlier. , 

‘With regard to the first point, the Secretary of State has 
lately consented to the niaximiim period of contract lieing for the 
present 300 days, but lias directed that the recrnitnieut ol; Chinese 
labour on the Sin-klieh system shall cease altogetlier by tJie 30th 
of June 1914; ad written contracts therefore made liy Chinese 
iiTimigraiits prior to the 30th Jiiiie 1914, for labour in the Fede- 
rated Malay States, will lapse from that date.^^ 

The second point was still luider coiisideration. 

A new Labour Code was being prepared to consolidate the 
various laws referred to above, but, before it was ready, Council 
was suddenly faced, on the 14th of November 1911 with an entirely 
new Bill, ^lo make provisions for the proper sii])ervision and treat- 
ment of labourers'k This was to be a temporary measure, to l)e 
incorporated in the Labour Code in due course. Its urgency was 
explained by the Chief Secretary as follows: — 

^I")n a certain estate in the Federated ]\Ialay States matters 
have reached a stage at Avhicli the manager is nnabie to control 
tlie labour force there. There has been terrible mortality on 
the estate, the labour force of which consists of 1,100 men. 
On a recent visit of inspection, about oOO were found sick 
about the estate. The hospital accommodation is absolutely 
insufiieient and the medical staff is (fuite unable to look after 
the coolies. The manager has been directed to carry out cer- 
tain works but has failed to carry out promises which have 
, l)een made. He states that , matters have been, reported to 
the Directors but that they have objected to the expenditure 
necessary to remedy the state of affairs. He admits that 
. matters have got beyond his -control and he has also, informed 
me that he has sent in his resignation. He has i)eeii frequently 
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absent from the estate on other business and no one is left 
ill charge who has power to deal with emergen eies. 
circiimstanees it is necessary to ask the Oonncil to confer 
powers on the Government to see that this state ol things 
shall exist no longer. This is the only possible way to deni 
with such a case. As I stated before this is only a tmiporary 
nieasnre, because the Labour Bill will soon be before the 
. 'Council ■ ■ 

Unofficial Members demurred to this rush legislation, but on 
(k)\rirnment’s giving an undertaking that the provisions of the 
bill would not be enforced against any other estate until the ITii- 
official Members had seen the reports upon which Government pro- 
posed to act, the Bill was passed into law as ''The Labour Enact- 
ment, 1911d\ 

The Labour Code, 1912 and the Abolition of Inden- 
tured Labour 

From this welter of piecemeal legislation emerged "The Labour 
Code, 1912'^ which, though since considerably amended, forms the 
basis of the present (1933) Code. It included a section declaring 
that every contract entered into by an indebted imniigrant was to 
terminate on the 30th of tTune 1914 and that no contract was to 
be entered into by an indebted immigrant after that date. 

In i]itrodncing the Bill, the Chief Secretary remarked that 
it involved "ho great alteratioiis in the law wliich has been, in 
force for many years in the Federated Malay States. During the 
debate, an Unoificial Member made some interesting remarks about 
strikes. Eeferriug to "recent strikes in Kuala LumpuU^ he said: 

"It is a great disappointment to the whole ol: tlie country to 
see that tlie Euroj>ean employers in these particular instances 
have had to give in to the demands of their labourers. That 
such a thing'could he possible in the Federated Malay States 
nobody would have believed. The matter should have grave 
consideration if we find that the European has to give in to the 
dictation of the cooly, who is probably acting under the dicta- 
tion of some secret society, and T believe I’ have good grounds 
to suppose that these strikes were led by some secret society. 
If we are to give in to coolies like this, then the position of 
Europeans in the countr}^ will become very difficult, and prob- 
ably there will be further trouble. I therefore draw the atten- 
tioji of Government to the advisability of considering some 
addition to the Labour Code, to 'avoid,, as much as possible by 
law, the recurrence of such strikes, whether industrial, on 
mines or on })}antatioBs- ^We are prepared to look. after our^ , 
labour. We do our very '.best-foy: them al-” 
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most as well as we woiiM peo])le, and we must 

expect til at the labourers will respect the laws of the country 
and their employers. I am making a very strong point of this 
as of late there has been a lot of trouble amongst a certain 
class of Chinese. The strikes which bave taken place in Kuala 
Lixmpur are not the only strikes which have taken place in the 
country. I can speak feelingly on the matter as I have had 
to deal with two strikes— one of coolies and the other of work- 
shop hands. I was very fortunate in being able to quell the 
whole thing and restore working. I cannot say whether in 
future cases I should be successful, therefore I do not think 
it is too mnch to ask Government to consider the matter and 
decide whether they cannot bring in some legislation to prevent 
the occurreiice of strikes, especially amongst the Chinese and 
■ Tamils.^’ , ' ' 

A later speaker— Towkay Eu Tong Sen neatly and tersely 
replied to this 'Taa-du-coeur’^ in the following words: 

"^AVitli regard to strikes, when I was in London 1 could not get 
a taxi-cal) one day owing to the strike amongst the taxi-cab 
drivers. I think these strikes affecd every coiintry.^^ 

The final stage of the abolition of indentured lalxuir was 
reached wdth the passing in ISroveinber 1914, of an amending Enact- 
ment — 'No. 32 of 1914, which removed all provisions of the Code 
which referred exclusively to written contracts to la]3onr hy Chinese 
indebted immigrants all sudi contracts having come to an end. on 
the 30th. of June in that year. . 

The legal abolition of indentured labour had hut little influence 
on the system of labour supply. Already, as we have seen, the 
Chinese mines — the largest employers of labour had practically 
ceased to employ indentured labour and had developed a system 
of private recruitment. But the abolition of indentures did pre- 
vent any swing back to the old system which in view of tlie press- 
ing demands for labour^, might well have taken place. 

The System of Personal Recruitment and the 
Lodging Houses 

The system which had grown out of the old indenture system 
and had become widespread was on the following lines : A Chinese 
employer who wanted say fifty or a hundred coolies would send his 
contractor or Kepala to China to recruit. This recruiter would, 
as a rule, go to his own village or district, which would also fre- 
quently be the district of his employer, and there find meji were 
willing to undertake employment in Malaya. The recruiter would, 
pay all the expenses from village to port and from port to Malaya 
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:and with his assistants shepherd the flock to the place of employ- 
ment. Arrived there the coolies wonld be honsed in an attap 
Koiigsi'honse— probably together with coolies already employed 
there— and would be set to work. An account would be opened in 
the employer's book for each Sin-kheh and the first entry would 
be a debit of a sum to cover his share of the cost of importation. 
Tliis sum would be arrived at by taking all the expenses of the 
trip— including the expenses of the recruiter and his assistants to 
and from China— with generous allowances and ^^squeeze"^ so that 
the employer should make a profit on the transaction even allowing 
lor the absconding of a few of the newcomers before repa 3 ^ment. 
The wages of the newcomers were usually assessed according*^ to the 
ability shown. 'No wages would be paid, but they would be credited 
to the coolie^s account. Items debited to his* account would be 
food (unless, as on mines, free food were provided) , elothing, 
chandu and any purchases of clothing, tobacco, matches etc., all of 
which would be obtained from a shop kept by the employer at the 
Kongsi. In course of time, provided that his health remained good 
■and he did not smoke opium excessively, the Sin-kheh would work 
himself free of debt. Frequently there was no written agreement, 
but written agreements and promissory notes signed by the Sin- 
khehs were not unknown. Furthermore family and village ties 
tended to bind the Sin-kheh to the employer. But above all, the 
old tradition and customs of indenture tended to persist and, as 
Mr. Barnes rightly remarked (see a])Ove) the cooly re- 
garded himself as nncler a moral obligation to fulfil his contract — 
provided that it was reasonable. Furthermore, if the labourers 
were not sufficiently docile there was close surveillance by Chinese 
Kepalas and Sikh watchmen and the locking of the Kongsi doors 
at night. 

Side by side with this system of personal recruitment was the 
is.ystem of recruitment tiirough lodging houses wbich was a deve- 
lopment from and bore a close resemblance to the old system of 
importation. Brokers in China recruited labourers and either 
themselves brouglit them to Malaya or sent them through lodging 
liouses. Lodging bouses for labourers at the coast ports of China 
are linked with lodging houses in Hongkong ; these latter are linked 
with Singapore lodging houses which again are linked with similar 
establishments up-country. It was thus possible for the ])roker in 
China to liand o\nr liis recruits to a lodging house in (diina for 
transmission to any part of Mala 3 ^a. In Malaya these lodging 
houses — established under Mative Passenger Lodging House licences 
— served, and still serve, as reservoirs for labour and as employ- 
ment exchanges. Chinese contractors looking for labour go to the 
lodging houses to recruit. Under the system which we iiave just 
been describing he would pay to the lodging house keeper a sum 
to cover tbe alleged expenses of importation and this sum, or a 
larger one, would be debited to the Sin-kheli’s account. 
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(UiipowenMK {HkI stiii doc.- ih^ 

TroitM^lor to llx from tiiuo to iii(^ noixioiuiu >(un I'ur Mliich 

any iiiniiiy'raiit slioiild ho indcditod Tor [kassa,i»v fiionov and ailsanof,-;. 
Bur, it will h(‘ rc‘alist‘d that the only aieaiis of a-orilaiiiinix what 
sinus had heeu dehitod against Hii.i-khehs — eitlior iiiulor iho ifiTsoiiai 
ivt'i'U it iuenl: system or tho ludyt'iuy; house reernilnuun s;. <!(‘ni'--\va- 
the iiispei'tioii of ijidividiia] aei'ouuts at eaeh jdaee of eniidnyin.aih 
ifiiis, ill itself, was a foriiiidaBle task, lud’ei-enee luis airt‘a.dy l^eeii 
madeio till? statimjeiit that “tile ayya'rieved workman dors iim play 
any direet part in makiitu' ijidiistrial lo.U'isiat ion enVt'ii\ed' 'ihat, 
was writhm in eoimedion wiili Irdiourers in hinyhnid iH.u’iiy 
iiis[)ected l\v men of their own race, it is infinitely natro ii'ue 
of Bhiiiese, Jieweomers to Malaya, Indiya* inspeeted iiy nnui of an 
alien raee. The attitude, amounting almost to dnmh antipathy, 
wiiieli met the Proteetorate ottieor on In’s arrival at a piaer of em- 
ployment is somethin.^: which can iiardly he a[>preeiaied except hy 
those wlio have experienced it. lii tlu^ lii*port of tile lUK,) Com- 
mission, i\fr. Parr wrote: “A thorouy’h inspeiUion of an ts-tate 
e3iiployin<»' indentured. Chinese oeiaipies a (-onsideraiih* time. T]}»» 
ins])eetion of JCiu Kok Hen^’ Kstate hy i\fr, Ridyes and myself 

CKampied (S or hours on two ('Onsinaitive days \ (-ursory 

or liiirTie.(.l insfieetioii of the t .‘hiiiese-niana.a'ed estates woidd fail 
to bring to light many oases of ill-treatment heeansr tin* iahourin’s 
are afraid to eomplaim aiul only eareful and s«*arehing saujuirv 
will elicit the true state of alTairs.'^ 

This was (‘qualiy true of the quasi -im lent nred hdionr whieh 
we are now considering. And even today, in his Annual Befion 
for 11)40 the .Ih'otedor in, l^erak remarks: “It is ext remedy rare 
for any complaints to lie made to an. inspeding ofliem’P- Xeverthe- 
lessj insfiection was of coasiderahh‘ use. and tin* knowledge that the 
Ih’otectorate ]irovided a free (-ourt of justi<‘e for the hihonrer did 
sfiread particularly as the mimher of laiikhehs was eon>tautly in- 
ereasiTig. 

Pxdore l(‘aving the subject of lodging houses mmCaai ,-houhl 
he made of their function as reservoirs of labour. Cnempluvs'd 
labourers betake themselves to one of the local lodging houses and 
are there lodged and fed, if necessary, on credit. Tlu^ si^f*nrny for 
a laiiounu'hs debt is his box (or, nowadays, his suitcase), containing 
his blanket, dothos am] miscellaneous belongings, Conirador'^ 
requiring labour obtain it from the lodging houses, but hfdore the 
kbourur Jeavea, the contractor must make a easii-achmice to the 
iahoiu’tw. OsteiKsilily this is needed to settle the deld for lodging, 
and. In fact, a good deal oi: the money arkancecl is used for tliis 
purpose. But the amount of 'tlm advance is not regulated hy the 
amount owed by' the iiiclividual labourer but by tin* supply of and 
the demand for labour. , At any period the fimemnt of advniice in 
any one distTict is approximately the same for all labourers? it does 
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not with iiulividual needs. In trines orshorta.u'o olMaboiif 

and idyll rultor tn’iees tlie arnoiiut demanded has been as liiyh as 
-yt) jx*!' man (dor sin-khehs from China) : in of excess ot 

labour tln:^ aniomil- may be as low as $2- (for lairkhehs), all of wldcli 
may be owed to tlie lodging house. Labourers recruited from, 
ioiiyiny limis(‘s in this way were more likely to aliseond before- 
working oh tludr ad\'ances than latiourers recruited by tiie personal 
system and it i> a long-standing complaint of eniployers that tbere 
is no adepuait^ redress for this type of cheating. 

and Aboiit^^ 

From 10.10 onwards tbere was inudi disciussiou among Asso- 
I'iation of European Planters and iietween these Associations and 
Covernnient with a view to improving the system of the importa- 
tion of ('hincse labour, \dirious tentative sdieines were drawn iij) 
by these Associations, in 1911 'the Jlesident of Selangor asked 
the 'Planters' Association of .Malaya whether planters would wish: 
(fovernimmt to move in the direiuion of estaldishing a Chinese 
Immigration Fund on the lines of the Tamil Immigratiou Ifund. 
Tile Association replied that no useful purpo>se would he served 
tlun‘eby. Five years later, tlie N'egri Somliilan Planters’ Associa- 
tion asked, the Planters’ Association of ^Malaya to confer with 
Government as to tlie advisaliilitv of extending the Indian Immi- 
gration scheme so as to ajvply io Chinese. In 1930, the Controller 
of i.abonr invited representatives of European Planters’ Associa- 
tions to a Chinese I.abour Conference. In 1023 a Special Com- 
mitlta* on Cliinese Labour a[)pointed. by the (Luieral Labour Com- 
mittee of the Planters’ Association of Malaya submitted a Kej^ort. 
in which it recximmended the estulilishmeiit of a General Lalioiir 
Poard for klaiaya, the functions of whieli would be iitler alia the 
rcg'ulation and control of the recruiting of ail classes of immigrant 
labour. The P>oard was to consist of representatives of the agri- 
cultural and mining interests. 

Ft is significauifc that the FALS. Chamber of Mines dissociated 
ilxdf from any resolutions passed or any coneiiisions arrived at 
by this ('ommittee. Significant, because all tlie discussions and 
eucjuiries ('oncc‘rni.ng Chi,nese labour, from the 1890 Commission., 
througji the 1910 Commission and onwards had arisen lieeause of 
the diliiealties experienced and voiced by the European planters. 
And all the -projected schemes were vitiated hy the fact that, 
miners were alile to get the labour they wanted, and that labour 
remmited at the expense of '.the Pltoting Industry or of Govern- 
merit, as most of tnese, schemes provided^ was- liable to drift away 
to the mines. In short^^ thoAmniigmni found labour on mines mom - 
attraetive than labmir ' on" ertateSt "" ’ ' 
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Effects of the Aliens Ordiisance 1933 ■ 

Xoiu* of the su,a‘gestecl schemes was and ila' syst(‘Ui 

of reenntii^g through iiuiividiuils or through iodging houses <‘on- 
tiiiued. its cessation came as the result of a piece of h*gishition whicli 
was ill ;no way framed with this end in view. This was ila* Aliens 
OrdinaiK'e which (aune intu fori'c in tlie holony in danuaiw Pa:*>:h 
The main object of this Ordinance, as given in tho Oitjc'cis anil 
ItoasoJis attaclied to the Bill was regulati' tin* admission u\‘ 
aliens in accoi’dimce with- the ]]olitieal, social and ecoiiomic needs 
for the moment of the various administrations of M'alaya." li 
was considered that a systein of control \vould he lmi.ii up winbh 
would, "Tnal>le selection to be made to soine exhmt t)f suitable iimni- 
grants on a fjualitative basis and ihcilitate th<* maiuttmance of 
equilil)rium b(.-tween the supplv of and demand for labour jji 
ItalayaT 

rhdm* the Ordinancic the Ooveruor in (Vmneii was em- 
powered to fix from time to titne the number of Alimi dec-k pas- 
sengers [»e:rniitted to land, and this was aihieViul by gazotting a 
.monthly (piota of new immigrants. Persons alrt^ady in Malava 
received, on payment of $5, a tVrtifieate of Admission whirh 
allowed them to return to Alalaya oiiisitle ihe quota, d’here was 
also a provision for the issue to imlividuals or (‘ompanic‘s of permits 
to recruit labourers aud liring them to Malaya onlside ibe {jiiula if 
these labourers were needed to work for simh individuals (jt 
companiexs. 

At tile outset, the cpiota was applied to males mily aud was 
lixed at 1,000 monthly. Sinc(» then the ligurc has varied h<awcen 
6,000 and 500 monthly, lluctuating with the iahour summIs t>r Maiava 
ill so far as these candd he judged. d1ie immediate result of tfie 
impositio,n of the quota was an incn.aise in iht' of 

passages for sin-khelis. This was due partly to thi^ higher [uioes 
ciiarged Ijy the slopping companies to eonqamsate them for their 
limited trade and partly to the comiietition for the limiled numlMU' 
of tickets available — a circumstance of \vhit*h full advantagr* was 
taken by the ticket brokers at the China ]>orts and at Hong Kong. 

The importation of fresh labour thus became an expensive* 
business for any particular employer particularly wlum I la* niwvly 
arrived labourer might abscond almost ns soon as lie arrive<l. .\ 
few permits to import labour outside the quota for parii(*uiar ]daces 
of employment wm ivssued but were invariably abused, manv of the 
supposed labourers turning out to be shop’ assistants, (decks or 
scdioolfioys who liacl thus obtained admission to Malaya but. bad 
no intention of being labourers. Permits are now issued iu very 
exceptional cases^ e.g. for the importation of specialised crafts- 
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iiHO!. Ibnpioyca's therefore turned inereasingdy to tlie lodgiiin 
(ious(‘s i'or tiipir additional hibour reqiiirenients. In adclition there 
has he<ai a rapidly in(^reasing irum!)er of local born Clu 
ini.) .nnpluyineiit. As a revsiilt of the \Yorkiiig of the Aliens Ordinance 
it may be said (hat any sin-kheh who now conies to Malaya has 
(Itli.'r paid For his (ovn passage or has got a relatiye— prohahly in 
tins roiiiit ry -- in })ay it lor liinn The system of broker-recruiting 
has vanislaai. 1’he c()sis — and therefore the risks — are too high. 

Ihii the working of this Ordinance had another unforseen 
elTeet. As women were outside the quota^ passages for women 
were Far (luatper tlian those for men. There was no liniit to the 
number oF women who could, enter Malaya. These factors encouraged 
women in rhina to emigrate, but this emigration was stiimilated 
by tbe action oF ticket brokt-rs at llie (hina ports who refused to 
sell (pmta tiOoUs unloss tlinM* or Four n on n:|Uota tickets were bought 
i>y idle lodging“bonsi*s and tiekef agendes for each quota ticket 
btiugbl. It was tla-reFore to die advantage oF tlie lodging houses and 
ii{‘ker agents to encourage tbe (‘migration oF women to take up these 
non-cpmta tickets. As u result, from lh3M onwards until May 1938.. 
wli(‘n a <|iinta of d(M> monthly was intindiund for women, slii])-loads 
of Canlonose wonum — mostly From the Shun Tak and Tung Kwmi 
Districts cam.* to Malaya. Their ages ranged between IS and 40- 
years and tlaw invariahly daimed to he widows. Tliere can he- 
iitlh‘ doubt that in some cas(‘s the old custom of the husband 
(‘migrating and sending momw hadv to China for the vsupport of 
Ids wife and family was r<o'(‘rsed — the wife emigrating to earn 
money for tin* husband and family in China. In the five years 
1931 to 19:ks iher(‘ was a migrational gain to Malaya of oyer 
19t)3H)0 bnnah* (liinese (look [jasseiigers. The majority of tliese 
womt'iJ WiU’e peasant women, — workers, who have entered the rub- 
her and tin indiistri(‘s, the building industry and factories. They 
havi‘ sdthal lu'iv and many of them have married. Chinese women of 
tie* coolie class had b(vn <'oming to IMahiya for years (though the 
Hailam C’ommunity rtd'used to allow its womeu-folk to emigrate 
until I9c^-h. Laukluhs who had worked off their debts returned 
to China mul married^ bringing their wives taiek with them, or sent 
money hack to their parents in China as wedding .money to he paid 
to the parmds of a girl wisom they considered suitable and sent 
to ^iaiaya to marry tiieir son. So that tluwe has, over the years, 
he(m an imu'casing lumdier of women — particularly of tlie Can- 
tonese and linkka tribes— not only rearing families in Malaya but 
thenisidves working cm estates and mines and. iu industry. This 
pr(.)c;ess was sptaaical up by the operation of the Aliens Ordinance 
in Its first; six years* and on estates there is no doubt that the near 
ftitiin* will sc‘e the wiclegpread establishment of labour forces con- 
sisting of families. At the present time, both our main industries — 
rubber and tin— are working to Ml capacity and there is sufficient 
labour ill IMalaya for this purpose. The iminigratioii quota is 500 
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iiuei and r>(lO waninai lunnthly. Ilier** am swarms (.>!' Cldin^sr ('iiihh 
real in fludr tsaiis, mostly lot-al horn, and still moia^ who lla^(‘ no! 
yot n*aelual their teens, lliless sometidiio' t|uiU‘ exi raei'diiiarv ha|t- 
[Mms it is unlikely that Malaya will ever need tu iiiij/nrt Chim'.-i* 
iahoiir in ll!(‘ ruinre. As far as iain Ik* seen, that i-lis.nier ol' hta* 
Jahoiir liisiury is |>raetieaily elosed. 

The Truck System and the “Farms” 

The '"T'nii'k'^ System, or ‘‘^i.kimmy'’'' .System is the inan-tiee of 
■{aiyiny wurknien in ^yoods insteal of momw or Iw mom‘v tiu* 
nndmvrandiny that they wsill hny |vro\ision ete. .from liner (enylnv- 
m‘s. In Ifnyiaml this practice was dealt witli Ivv 'Froek Ati> of 
j(Sdl, IMn, is8T and IhOh (the last of tfie'^t* resirietiiiy ihi^ praeliiv 
of dedne(((.Hi (d! wag”es iji payment of ilmrst, 

Ir will tie <dea]‘ from the {uemimr of tTie old systems uf i-mpiov-. 
mem of l‘hiiic‘se lahoiir in .Malaya that tie* 'Frut'k s;.sl<nn wa> wry 
\vidn^{)^•ad. It was, in fart, imi versa!. 

In !!)(}!, a British 'mi.inn^‘ ersyineer pnhlisiHM,l a iiouk im‘ Mininy 
in 'Malaya in wliitd) he has many seathiny remarks lo makn on rhn 
sid>j('rt of wliat he alleyes to he the unfair tribal nmni of lodti-'h 
mi,idny entm'pri.s(?s by the Malayan (iovt-rnments, and iIh* laliindo 
peimdued to iheir (Idnese (‘ompetitors. One of liop strirnn'r- 
•cone(‘riis tlu* Truck system and is as follows: 

“OiHaU ad<liiional i]itt*resi ha.s just ia*eu yi\en \o tni^ partimdar 
ndm^ by i-rkisoii of the publication of some i‘xl raordl inary -tain- 
ments made by the Distritd. Officer in whose jnri,-di«*! ion ii lii-s. 
Tins ytmtleman Ls refiorhal as sayiny: ^Towkay X's mine is 
the most innpoiiant (in the district); he has yradnalyv \vt>rk(Hl 
it up, until at the time of writing In? has over doilo ecadios 
tmiployial, who turn out about I'^OO pikul of tin ore per 
immih. . . .It would, I think, be very wrong to allow any ollan* 
miner into tim field; the land is not very rich, and can only 
he worloal fuaditahly <»n a large scale and by ('hinoso midiuHX. 
whic'h recpiire ’a largo 'labour force. CIFinese melltods of 
minisig depend on the truck system yqyj much fur 'profit ? if is 
•doiildful whetber this' field would be able to keep oti workitig at 
a prcdlt if la.l)Oiir-sa?ffig mtachinery took the place of c-oo!it‘sa' 
The writer comments; is perhaps the most outspoken ofli- 
ciai advocacy ol: Ohinese monopoly ever put into iirint. 1 leiu^ is a 
District Offi’icerj who is primarily a magistrate, and ma twem 
remotely a mining engineer^ '^^‘gmg that a whole fuTl shall be 
. ‘/'given over to one Ohinamauj because he depetub on the iruck 
' 'system very largely for Ms 'profit — because he makes money 
^ , in other words, not out. of Ms tin mine but out of his coolies.” 

It was unfortunately true that the truck system was inherent 
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in the uietlioils of einploYineiit then in use. This was partieiilarly 
lrn(‘ of lh(‘ ty])(‘ of niiningv kniown as trib miiiirig 
liridly <l^^scril)e^l I )y the same WTiter as follows : 

''A siiinll storekeeper seeing or hearing of a piece of vacant 
niinijig ground, goes to the owner of the smlhce and 
a p(‘rce]]tag{? or roj-alty on the output for leave to work it.: 
Having built a. Ivongsi house, he colleris some and 

siai-ts tlunn v'ith a small advance of stores, taking 100 % coiii- 
inission. TIkj rfdnrns are iiimiediate, and a merely nominal siiiii 
is risked in proving whether the ground will be payable or 
not. If not, it is at once abandoned, and a fresh spot is. 
songhtd’ 

Idider tins system tools and provisions were advninced to the 
<'oolic‘s and debited to their a ecoimt. Small cash advances were 
also made. If the mine looked like being poor, the coolies would 
demand larger advanees so that they could get as niiicli as possible 
‘"while the going was good.” At the end of six iiionths accounts 
wert‘ nuule up and the share of profits due to the coolies was divided 
among lluuu by their headmen in proportion to the days workedjiy 
eaeh (the ad\"aiiees (dv*. of eaeli being deducted). Here, it may be 
remarked, we have an. outstanding example of tlie sharing of the 
labourers in the ]n'olits of the industry. It was a gaml3le. If 
the mi.iie failed the labourers got at least their food and what 
advances of easli they had managed to extract — in return for their 
labour; if it ])rospered they got a share of the profits. But the 
truck system was not limited to this ty])e of emplo^yment — where- 
it might well he iield to be reasonable — it extended to all employ- 
ment with the result tliat by clnrrging high ].)rices for provisions, 
goods, opium ete. a (-oolie might remain in debt for years. It was 
an iiuariahle nde that all advances of money made to (toolies were 
<liarged with interest. Deductions were made for clerks’ wages, 
bed-hoards and any other item provided by the contractor. This 
derived from the tribute mining system under wltich the advancer 
built the Kongsi hut the labourers paid for everything else — in- 
(luding th(i ])ed-})oards. The ])racti('e of settling up at six monthly 
iiitervals was also widespreacl among contractors long after the 
imhmture system had gone. d1iis led to incessant trouble due to 
rh(‘ al)seond'ing of eontractors. One of the reasons why the truck 
system was so all-])ervading was tliat the old mining customs were 
crystallised into law by regulations in. .Perak and Selangor, hi 
fknak, for examf)le, between 1885 and 188<S various Begulations 
were issued the main effect of which was to confirm existing prae- 
tii'c — including truck and the flogging of coolies who absconded or 
refused to work. Selangor had .similar Regulations, and in cases 
unpr(.)vided for under these Regulations the magistrate could take 
evidence of mining custom in the locality and give judgment accord- , 
ingly. ' ' y ' r p , - y; 
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In 1001) O’nifk i-jich (O' rJi** Fodn- 

raintl lialay Slates proliibitiiig’ the |>,raet iee nf trin-k. 1'hese Ihiati- 
nifUts W(‘re rrp^'^Oed when ilie TriK'k provisions uimn* iiudinled in 
i]i<‘ Labour ('ode, lOldL JLveeption was perrnittod in tjit* «*a.M* of 
lal.)0ur(,‘rs woi’kiii^e’ on an a,,aT(‘(*nient of eo-oporation in ordm* lo 
fjonnit the fonl i nuanee ol' trilnite iniiiino\ IPn dt‘spilo ihe prohi- 
bition (d' truck, tin* system was so deeply in^'raim‘d ihal [i’ao(;s of 
it have linoei’ed evtm to tl’ie }»resimt day. We stii] come across 
(H-casional taises where (derk's wa.ii*es or laaLhoards art^ c!iar,utM{ to 
tile -i'oolies. and until, very recent years tlu‘ cdiarii’iny: of intewest 
of advanees was (juite eoniTnon tlioiigh jjrusemitiuii was uman’raken 
wiienever it was discovered. 

But in addition to the Brin'k sy>ttMn by wiiich employers j’c- 
euvered most of tlie wages paid to tlieir labourers, tiiere were tlie 
‘■‘Farms’’''- — the moiiopolii^s of selling ehamlii, spirits and ^ouanimes 
[dg's. ami the. monopoly f>f opening gambling bouses. 'These farms 
were invariaidy let iiy (government to leading Chinese employers and 
it is the fact that many of the leading Chinese of the last gemn.ae 
tiou who amassed grtuit wealtli founded tladr fortunes as farmers 
of ene or more of these monopolies. 'To their c-redii it should he 
recorded that inost of them wen^ gmierous in their gifts to hospitals 
and decrepit wards for lahoinau's broken in their semiem In the 
early days in Larut, the ('hinese headmen who eontrolied mines 
began to resent any iuterfereio'e with th(‘ profits which they tnade 
-out of tlieir truck systems and ;for(-ed the llantri to fen-ego tlie 
gamhling farm and the 0 }>inm farm and to allow the mine lessees 
to pocket the gains from both sources. In 18Bk we 11 ml tin* Britidi 
Besidrmt, Perak, in referring to the estabiishnumt of the Perak 
Eiver Farms addressing tlie State Council as follows: 

“T was induced to devise this liberal measure in rnv great 
desire to do something to o])en our neglected rich deposits of 
tin ore in that district and to assist in the furtlnu* dmadop- 
ment of others. The Perak river has been liitlnudo much tieg- 
leeted ; hut by interesting the Penang <)[>ium Farmers in its 
prosperity I am inclined to hope that tlnw will assist in the 
introduction of labourers and capital whkdi whih» in(U‘easing 
their income from the opium will increase that <d‘ (toveumment 
from the export of tind’ 

So that, what with truck aJid farms, every effort was made 
hv the (diinese employers to see that the coolie should not lack 
opportunity to remain permiless. 

Societies and the Labour Movement 

'There are several references in the early part of this article 
to the existence of secret or IViad societies among immigrant Chi- 
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nose. The name “Triad’’ derives from the Chinese ^'Saam Hap”' 
or “three united” — lieaven. Earth and Man. With these three in 
unison there is compiete peace and harmony. This “'Heaven and 
Earth” society has its roots far back in Chinese history. In coni- 
paratively recent times it came into prominence as a political power- 
in China vlieu, duriiio' the latter part of the 17th Century, it 
espoused the cause of the Chinese “Ming” dynasty which had been 
overthrown in 1628 by tiie Mauchu “Tshiug” dynasty, and adopted 
as one of its slogans “Overthrow the Tshing, restore the Ming”. 
Eroni then onwards it became a proscribed society in China. It 
developed an intricate ritual similar to that of Ereemasonry, and 
indeed in its origins — with the motto of “Obey Heaven and Work 
Eighteousness” — it appears to have had similar aims. It deve- 
lojjed into a powerful organisation having the power of life and 
death o-s'er its members. 

hi tile Straits Settlements it ilourished from the earliest 
times. Inciie Abdulla — the scribe of Eaflles — in liis “Hikayat” 
gives an aceouut of the activities of the society at Singapore in the 
early days of (Jrawfurd, (1826 — 1826 ) and tells of tiie terror winch 
it iiis])ired. iriiroiighout Malaya there were serious Society lights 
ijivoiving at times the death of hundrecls of partieijiants. Fights of 
this nature occurred in Singapore in 1S2L 1846, 1851, and 1854, 
and in Penang in 1867. There were also tights at Malacca and,, 
as we ha\'e seen in the Malay States. There were various lodges. 
In 1878 the principal lodge — the Ghee Hin had nine branches in 
Singapore. For many years there had lieeii no “Grand j\Iaster” of 
this Society — as no jjersoii dare come forward to undertake the 
onerous and resjionsible duties of the office. In 1866 an Ordinance 
{)roviding for the registration of societies was enacted. In 1878, 
the Pegistrar, who was also the ITotector of Cdiineso — Pickering — 
report(‘d that the names of tens of tlionsands of office 
bearei's and members were registered. The societies were large 
mutnal benefit and protection societies covering between them. 
f>racti('ally the whole of the ChinewSe ]>opulation, and they were,, 
in laid, the only Civil Government recognised by the hulk of the 
Chinese population. The headmen might deal with the Colonial 
Gov(‘rnmenf but the immediate government of the Chinese popu- 
lation was carried out by the societies. They settled disputes be-- 
tween members, whether over criminal or civil matters, by arbitra- 
tion, and in any disjmte ] 3 etwee,n members of different societies the 
resourc(iS and the fighting braves of the soe.Leties were there to back 
up the parties. It was in this way that the riots and large scale 
fights to whidi reference is made above occurred. Wlierever the- 
Chinese settled there was government by Triad societies, ^ and 
wherever there were Triad societies there was trouble. An ob- 
server writing in 1872 of . the situation in Larut said “to what 
extent the Tunkii Meiitri was supposed to e:xercise government over 
these people I am unable to say. My impression is that, in the^ 
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hiaii). tlit'V t hfiiisahas.*’’ \ ntil I SIM) ihor soriciic- ja tin 

('oltaiv nut il}u,ii‘aL in that year they wun‘ nMjninMl tu sli>" 

hel {liuir artiviH<'> uuntininal il{u;i’ally. tliuiieh haia’asruMl !u; 
ihr pu!ir<‘. 1’ja‘ .^phorus of intui'usi of lliM vu-i*.* inainlv irv- 

ritoi'iai aiai iriltai. but. in su far ;i> it \va> rusiuuiars' l-u’ 
t\<tablislminins aarryiiio' “H a pai1 icular ti’afb* lu -'uaip i 
toLi’uthur ill utie arra„ tin* bauinnuy was fui* uf uui' iritn- 

pii.ea,ev{l in a partinilar trmh* tu jnin a pan iunlar luil-iv. 

'Jiirh a lub^e’r nii,e’ht, (‘inbraun sre-nrai naelus in il- nn’riini’ial 
This Sana* UMuh-nev still ptTsists in Sin^e'afiuru ainun-’ bit* nniawrul 
]suu}i.e'an> ‘'-utahM ies’’ whirln thun^u’h bnt pain -^Itabuw-. ui‘ tljp funner 
eTi'at lo<i,e'<‘s. deseemleb rruin tianii anti, in sunie uas»>-, r*-iain ih*’ 
uhl titles. 

A riiore {lartieularised Ixmri of Trade assutaalinn liir (Piijtl. 
Fnnii the (airliest times unlii reeent years the Ti'ade nnild- were 
the t)niy ura'aiiisatiuns, eaterinn: exelnsi Vfdy fur the intere.-is u\ per- 
sons en;:i’ae(‘{| in partieular trade>. 'They have’ exisied in China 
from Very ancient times and tlu‘ir niemhership iin-Inded master 
('rai'tsinen, Jcmnieymen and appnnit iee-s. They were pa rl ieiilarly 
(-ominun in. Malaya amone the* uld-estabiislied trades sueh as taihn‘<. 
sho(‘}nakers, gohlsmiths and <airpenlers. ddu* usual type \va- 
e’0V(n*ned hy a ('Ommittee eotnposed of t‘mpioyers and empluyees. 
.Hat{‘s of wa^xes, hours of work, ItoUdays ami t«n'ms of apprent ieeship 
were decided hy file Cnilds. Many of them pru\iderl funeral hene- 
fits and aec'omrmHiation fur iinemploy(‘d imnnhers. Leea’slat ion 
|)rovidine' for the ro^'istratimi of soeietit*s was ini ru«l need in the 
colony in ISSM, and in the F.M.S, in ami ammi^x* tiu* soeietitw 

registered in the <*arly years was a large. proport ion of guilds. I'he 
guilds w(‘re, as a rule, restricted to a })articular triln* :- •( himoiH‘se. 
Ifakka, Ilokkieiis, Ilailam etc. 

Tlu‘ organisation of soeieties sjHH'iht'ally for employees did not. 
-apart from ran* exceptions, take plaet* until tin* iuueteen • A went ies, 
Hu(*h soca*eties were registered under the sota’eties laws, lliis move- 
ment drew its inspiration fnan China. Idie Itevolutitu) of Ibll 
introdueed, among other western ideas, a LuIkhu* Mov^mont oi! 
Western iiiies. From 1912 onwards efforts wcwe made* to esialdish 
■a workers^ movement and this was stimiilattal hy tlm Bnssian revo- 
lution of 11H?. This m of some importanee, for the laihour Move- 
ment in China has from these early days c1ra\vn mueh of Its iiispini- 
"tion from Russia. Dr. Sun Yat Sm. the father of the Cditnest* 
Repuldie urged the formation of labour organisiitioim on Wiwttum 
tnodils, and a programme'' .of }al>oilr reform was drawn up at the 
'First^National Congress of the-Knomintang in 1924. Cn lathour 
Daj' ifCAhat the Labour Conference was !mhl 

.•amt there^ftor, became .ak aimmal event until lfl2L The Cinnese 
T'^omip, uniat Party "begak ks a secret, society of students and'inted- 
dectualsAn 1920 and grew rapidly. This giWth was gnvitly stimu- 
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latcd by tli(‘ {)oli(-y of Dr. Sun who in 1924 turned to 11 ussia for 
.assistaiHr ami apjioiiited Rnsai an advisers to his government and 
fiiissiai! instructors for liis anny. Ilussian influence spread rapidly 
lUitil .192* when military .leaders^ alarmed at the increasing power 
of the Cliinese (‘ommunist Party, turned against the Russian iii- 
Jluence and liegan a purge. There Avas a general exodus ol Chinese 
and Ihissian (•(mimunists. The National Party — the Kuoiuintang — 
was 3v-ror]ned. free froni the communist eleinejits Avhich had al- 
most taktm ovej* eontrol. It was during this ])eriod of conununist 
iiitiuenee tliat tlie labour movement in Ghina came under the control 
■of the (diinese (.knnnumist Party, and at the 1921 Labour Confer- 
eiiee, the subjects d(‘alt witli and the tone of the resolutions Avas sucdi 
tliat, shortly afteru'ards, wlien fne anti'-eommu.nist purge Avas taking 
])lace, the Xational Government suspended the Avorkers' and pea- 
saiits'" associations, aiid. labour activities ceased until tlie ])ronnil- 
gatinii of tile l.aliour r,iiioii Law in 1929, since Avheii the labour 
movemojit in (hina has been under tlie direct sipiervision and 
tvmtrol of the Kuoiuintang. I’he ])olitical intiiiences hronght to 
hear on tiu* Labour IMovcmeiit in (hina, have found their echo in 
tlie organisation of Ghineso labour in Malaya. Tyjiical, for exam- 
{de, was the attitude ol ('hinese Guilds in Malaya toAvards the 
Peai'e Gelehivitions in. 1919. They strongly opposed any partici- 
pation in the eriehrations. This Avas in keepi.ng Avlth tlie protest 
made in (liina by a movement organised, by Chinese students to 
■oppose the \Trsailles Treaty because it acquiesced in the retention 
of Tsingtao by dapan. The student movement of 1919 in China 
.gaA'e a great deal of im[)etus to the Labour MoA^ement. 

The Chinese ‘■'^Proletarian Literature i\roAuunent,” a develop- 
ment from Russia]) (.h'lmmimist influence on the Student MoAmnent 
■of (liiua, flourished iii (liina from 1928 to 19111, and its influence 
is still felt. It dealt Avitli the condition of oppressed races and of 
the Avorking classes, and Avitli political and social sAx^tems from tlie 
Yiew[>oint of tlu'se oppressed ])eoples and classes. Througli articles 
in the lo('al vernacular ])ress and through books im])orted from 
Shanghai this movement has played a part in arousing Chinese 
workers in Malaya, 

The (knnmunist Party has also had its influence in Malayan 
labour orgajiisations. For some years now there has heeii a Mala- 
yan (.k)mmunist Party linked with the (brnmunist Party in China. 
It has always been an unlawful society i.e. not registered under the 
laws. Among various sulisidiary unlawful organisations hav^e been 
the Malayan General Labour Uiiion, the Communist Youth Corps, 
Workers'’ Vocational Assoctiations and various others through winch 
contact with labour and with labourers' associations has been made. 
Yari(^.is methods have been adopted.; the establishment of night- 
schools, the formatioiy of "Yed" unions -and .of ^^grey*' nnions, and 
the ])enetration of societies already registered. >, 
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More reeonily sc'Ope hiis bfeii round iindor tlu‘ rluak of IlKr 
Xational Salvaiion .Moveiueiit. ‘■'National Salvat ioif may iu- 
d(‘S(;ri])CMl as 'Oiil hands to the in order lo ke<‘p ilu* ship of 

(diina ailoat. It mnhraees all seelions of the rhim^-t* eomnnuiilv 
iiieludiipa* tiio (’ommunisis, and its prim-ipal aetivitiMS are the 
('olleetion of funds ( IJeliof Fluids) for t ransnii>.-^ion to the rhiiiesii 
Uovoiauneni , tla^ iuiforeianenl of the i)oyeo{t of Japanese e<iu«ls ami 
tlie fanniii^a' of tiie ilanie of enthusiasm for doth ilieM^ ohjeeis. Its 
inlliienei* in the i'hinescf lahoiir world was apparent friun the mid- 
die of FKm, ill the formation of [lelicd* Fund Side! 'ummitttMss for 
])artk'ular trades and iiidiistides atid in tlie inmaisiny use. in Singa- 
pore* in [)artieu]ai\ wmieli was made of lh(*se sah-i'nmmittees <jr of 
memiiers of the central Relief Fund oru’anisat ion> in i'oneiliatioji 
and arhitration in industrial disjaites. This ormuiisation of worker, 
nndouhtc'diy enc'Oiuapavd llu* sju'rit of soliilarity amoniz' lahoiirers. 
The immediate residt has been the formatiem of dozens id' lahounu's’ 
assoeiatioiis. usually undiu' the title <d' "Afutiial Help A^sotdat iimd’ 
whieli havt* heim re.aistered imder the society law-, d’his trend has 
heen partieidarly notie(*ahle antony; thi* industrial workers of Singa- 
pore, hut it has also made its appearance elseuliere throiiglnmt 
IMalaya and, <|uite ri^cently, similar asso<'ia1 ions among tin mining 
lalionrers ami rnhher-(*stat<‘ workan-s whieh have m?\er previously 
been organised, have appeared in the F.-M.S. 'Hu'se assm-iations 
have not as a rule undertaken the responsddlity of n^presenting 
their jnmnhcrs in industrial disput(‘s and liave even in sonu* instan('«‘s 
r(‘putliated such fiimdions. It is (dear tliai under th<*s«* c(>nditions. 
with ii}e.\[)C‘ricnced h»a.dership — and practically ail tin* leaders of 
tlicse assiH'iations are m!tat(Ha‘d lahounws inexptndem'ed in tin* 
handling of smdi organisations — there is a danger that smdi bodies 
may fan the sfuirks of industrial dispute's and do nothing to <|Ueneh 
tin* rt‘su]taiit fiames. 

For some years Indore 19JT, the Naticmalist tlov«‘rnmen{ of 
('hina was engaged in war against the (lhineS(‘ (‘ommnnist Armies, 
dliat meant that I'very patriotic (diinese — and to he ufifuil riot ie is 
anathema— regarded the CJommunists witli aversion. In Ih/t?. liow- 
(n’er. the (’ommunist Party of Fbitui agreed to (‘ooperate witii the* 
National (lovernment in opposing Japan and iindert(a>k lo e(*ase 
The‘ class struggle in the interests of National Salvation. 
position of the patriotic Chinese was now <‘hanged. IF* still hdt 
an aversion to comnnuiisnu he realised that the pacn between the 
dtiuese idommunist leaders and the National Goveninnmt luid been 
achieved by pressure (the Communist military leaders had held 
Chiang Kai Shek captive until he agreed to allow thein t(^ co- 
o|)erate), nevertheless he could not show' or express his aversion 
lest h(^ should t)e considered unpatriotic in condemning what his- 
'government acceptecL Thfe -gave the Malayan Comomiiist thirty 
considerably wider scope for penetrating the National Balvation 
Movement and influencing the societies to whieh enthiiBiasm for 
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ior this Movement had given birth. At present the relationship 
between tiu^ National Government of China and the Chinese Coni- 
inmiist thirty is soniewhat ohscnre, but whatever inay be the out- 
eonie, it can safely be asserted that, judging from past experience, 
tile political {)osifioii in China is likely to continiie to have the 
iirtlnence on Labour organisations in Malaya. 

It sliould be emphasised that tile great mass of labourers on 
estates and mines has been untouched by society organisation, apart 
from the underground working of Communist groups. The great 
extension of labour society activity has been among industrial 
workers in factories. The moAnment towards organisation of 
labourers on estates and on mines is in its infancy, but is likely 
to grow rapidly. In 1940, legislation was passed both in the Colony 
and in the F.M.S. to provide for the registration and control of 
Ib'ade Hnions. These laws will, shortly be brought into force and 
many societies now registered under the societies laws will 1)6 
transferred from the societies register to that of Trade Unions. 

Conclusion 

Jn any detailed survey of tlie history of Cliinese labour there 
are many pioints, here left in i touched, which would require treat- 
ment, and many points here referred to briefly which would require 
more detailed enquiry. There is, for example the question of the 
health of the coolies. Some indication of the unsatisfactory nature 
•of inedieal arrangements may have been inferred from some of the 
qnotatiojis given. Briefly health conditions w^ere shockingly bad. 
In the early days of the opening up of the jungle for mining the 
wastage of life was ap])alling. 1873, the Mantri of Larut, who 
-drew some $^0(),(){)0 a year from his mines, stated that the emigra- 
tion from (liina direct to Larnt was aliout 2,000 to 3,000 coolies 
yearly. Al)out 10% to 20% of the coolies died from fever wlien 
clearing the new jungle; when, lirst the mines were opened 50% 
ilied. At the opening of the Anipang tin .flelds in 1857 the lirst 
batch of coolies totalled 87. At the end of two months ^‘^sueh were 
the ravages of fever and tigers that only 18 were left.^^ 

In the matter of housing and accommodation there has been, 
nil the wliole, little diange. Estates have of recent years began 
to re{)lace oid attap Kongsis by permanent buildings and, very 
recently, lines designcal fcm occupation by families liave been intro- 
duced— hut the old Xongsi is still widely found. On mines, ex- 
cept in rare instances, the old type of Ivongsi is still universal, 
dlie following account of a typical Kongsi written in 1895, though 
somewhat lengthy, is here given to sliow what little change has 
taken" place : ' , ' ' ■ ■ * \ 
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"‘'A foAr about the kongsi house or eooh^ lines uiay 

])er]ia])S he of iu teiust A External the ])reseiits the 

aj)])earanee of a huge thatched roof^ rising f non tlie ground to 
a height of a])out 30 feet to the hip and covering an area of 
150 feet l).v 4.0 feet. This ungainly looking mass of thatch,: 
and the covererl area, walled in with, timber or split bamboo, 
eoiistitutes the kongsi. There are three divisions in the build- 
ing: tlie centre, which is sub-divided into the hall and store 
room, and the two wings, which are used as dormitories. A 
verandah runs along the front of the kongsi, and a door lead- 
ing Irom the verandah to the hall g.ives general access to ever;y 
]>art ol the house. In the hall are to be seen the /dvong paP 
(check roll) hung up in a conspicuous place, the clock whicli 
regulates the working hours, and a small table or altar on 
w’hich are placed incense, joss-sticks and all the parapher- 
nalia of heathen worship ; while little rude taldes here and. 
tliere, shew that the hall is also the dini;ng room. The store 
roo:oi, which is connected with the hall by a small door, is the- 
sauctiim of the ^klioy foo*’’ (clerk) who here reigns siipreine, 
and dispenses opinm, tobacco, etc., from Indnhi^ a counter. 
The manager, head* overseer and the clerk have each tlieii" 
bed in this room, Vvdiich is also reserved as a dining ]jlace for 
these three oflieials and the assistant overseer. In one comer 
is a raised platform for holding rice and other provisions, and 
in anotlier the ^‘shape-mi-cliong*’’ (tin l)ox) for storing tlie tin 
ore as it comes from the mines. The cnolies are not alio wed- 
inside, and. any business they have Avith tlie clerk must he done 
tlirougli little wooden bars separating the store room from the 
liall. The verandah may be said to be the busiest part of tbe 
kongsi, affording a rendezvous for t.h.e (-ake-seller, jHirk” vendor, 
hawker and tlie rest of the pedlar fraternity avIio meet here at 
all hours of the day to tempt the coolies with their wares. lUit 
its usefulness does not end here, as tbe basket-maker, whether 
mending old baskets or makiiig new ones, always works in tbe 
verandaii, the overseer l)eats the Avooden drum and calls his 
coolies to \^nrk there, and lastly but not leastly it is tlie hapf)y 
meeting-ground of the idlers, the (nolies who skulk from work 
and generally the good-for-nothing avIio congiugatA* here to 
loaf, gossip or quarrel. 

The doi'initories are dhdded into rectaiiguar Idocks with a 
main ])assage running through the centre and tlie ])eds are 
])laced in the cross passages branching* off. on either side, from 
the main thoroughfare. Four posts driven into the ground 
with a ])lank or bamboo floor on them and a mat to cover thc' 
floor form the bed of the cool^u But the bed of the eooly is 
his sanctuary. Here he keeps his belongings and furniture — 
his box, Avhidi also seWm as pillow, occupies a corner, and his 
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tea-pot and opitiiii pipe and lamp are neatly arranged on a 
tray in the middle, whilst over them all is the iiniYersal nios- 
ciiiito-ciirtain which the cooly can never do without however 
. poor his cireumstances. Here he retires after the day’s work, 
entertains his friends, sips his tea, smokes his opium and 
writes ^ddiibbed packet’^ letters to his family in China. A 
bamboo ])artition separates the beds of the ‘^pongshoo'^ (petty 
overseers), who generally keep themselves separate from those 
of commoner clay. 

In small mines cooking is done in the kongsi house itself, 
blit ill large ones, owing to the greater number of men and the 
risk of fire, a separate kitchen house is provided within conve- 
nient distance from the main building. It is generally about 
4-0 ft. by 20 ft., is walled on three sides and entirely open to 
the front or side nearest the kongsi house. The cooking range 
with the large rice-pan permanently imbedded in it, the kiteheii 
dresser, chopper, saucepans and other culinary apparatus are 
kept scrupulously clean, though so much cannot be said of the 
drainage and outside surroundings. It is needless to say that 
the cook holds absolute sway over the kitchen, and nobody is 
allowed ill except at mealtimes. The cook and his assistant 
sleep in the kitchen. 

The aboA^e description applies to ivliat is called the ^hai 
kongsik (big kongsi), Avhere the overseer and the governing 
])ody live. Other less elaborate kongsi houses are also built 
called ‘^‘hai cliaiig kongsi,’^ for the accommodation of the ‘^biai 
(diang’’ coolies, that is, men engaged by piece work for the 
removal of overburden. The difference between tlie 
kougsi^^ and tlie ^hiai eliang kongsi^Ms that the former is looked. 
u[)on as a permanent establislmient (as long as the mine lasts), 
Avliilc the latter is more of a temporary nature.^k 

This description might almost have been written to-day. 

Another matter of interest and importance is the change over — 
partieularlA’' in .mining — from mainly Chinese ownership to mainly 
European oAvnershi]). The limited amount and personal nature of 
Chinese ca])ital icsulted in the Avorking by Chinese in the early 
days of the easiest and most {)roductive fields. When mechanical 
means were required to deal with the less productive and deeper 
areas, English joint stock companies were able to find the capital 
required, whereas the Cliinese with their p.refereiiee for personal 
and borrowed capital could rarely obtain adequate financial re- 
sources. We have already seen that about 1890 practically no Euro- 
pean mine could Avork at a profit. In 1920, 64% of the tin pro- 
duetion AAiis in the hamis of Chinese and 36% in the hands of 
•Europeans. By 1932 the position Avas almost exactly rcA^ersed 66% 
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being in the hands of Europeans and 34% in the liancls of Chinese. 
'This change over has had its infiuenee on the outlook of niining 
labour. 

Other items which would deserve fuller treatment are the 
■detailed analysis of the progress of legislation to deal with abuses 
discovered ; details of the actual labour work of the Protectorate, 
the technique of inspection enquiry and conciliation; details of 
wage rates and living costs; descriptions of old niining customs and 
superstitions and of different methods of employment past and 
present; and details of artizan, female and child labour. 

But this article merely attempts to present an outline of the 
progress of the Chinese labourers in Malaya from slavery to free- 
doin, to' provide a background against which present labour condi- 
tions can be viewed in their proper perspective. The freedom of 
the Chinese labourer has been gained not merely through legislation, 
inspection, and investigation by Government officials, great thoiigli 
the iiiiineiice of all these has been, hut also through many other 
factors, improvement of communications, increase in literacy, in- 
fluence of the vernacular press and of political and labour move- 
ments in China and Malaya, increase of family life and other social 
influences. The abuses referred to in this article have now practi- 
cally vanished, and the labourer is free in fact as well as in law. 
The problems with which we are now and shall in the future be 
faced arise, in the main, from the manner in which labour exerei^s 
its freedom. 
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It is often loosely stated that the Chinese have lived in Malaya 
for many centuries^ and a distinction is rarely drawn between 
trading visits or di])lomatic missions and permanent settlement- 
It is historically necessary that we should get our ideas clear on 
this point, and as a contrilnition to this end the present article 
will endeavour to ascertain as precisely as possi])ie the time when 
Chinese first made Malacca their home. 

(Considering the nearness of their country to tlie Malay Penin- 
sula it would have ]')een strange if the Chinese had not eventually 
found their way thitlier. P)ut disregarding the very early voyages 
in these waters by Fa Hsien and others wdm were usually on pilgrim- 
ages and came Malay awards by accident, the Chinese were noP 
enterprising travellers. A main reason for this was their country 
was the ^‘'Middle Kingdom’’ and germane to tliis conception was 
the belief that she had everything worth while to give and nothing 
worth wliile to receive. Therefore there Avas no reason for going 
abroad. But, as Logan’s Journal remarks, if the Chinese had not 
themselves found their way to Malaysia they must soon have learned 
it from the Arabs who, with the Persians, were already settled in 
Canton by the eighth century. 

Tavo propositions concerning the Chinese appear to be gene- 
rally true — first that they did not make regular trading ex})Gdition& 
a])road until long after they had received regular visits from foreign 
traders, and second that they did not settle abroad in large num- 
bers until the establishment of European poAver had guaranteed 
peaceful conditions. Tlie exceptions to the second are Borneo and 
Java, but the settlement there prior to the arrival of the Dutch, 
though considerable, Avas not on a scale to disturb the general truth 
of the pro])Osition. 

Even AAdien trading contacts had established the richness of 
the ^^Xanyang” (i.e. ^'Southern Ocean”, as Malaysia was called),, 
there Avere still poAA'erfiil forces operating as a restraint on emi- 
gration. (diinese religious sentiment condemned as ^Whlial’^ the 
desertion of the ancestral graves (the ghosts demanded main- 
tenance), and the Ch’ing dAuiasty made emigration an offence under 
the Penal Code — the Manehu conquerors believing that emigrant 
rebels AAmuld create centres for revolution overseas. Those Chinese 
wPo did go abroad were actuated by hope for gain in trade or in a 
dess degree compelled by population pressure, , or were rogues and 
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Yagaboiids who .foiiiwl life outside China more eoinfortable and 
more lucrative. The Yanyang, like other colonies, has had an un- 
due share of rogues and vagabonds. 

Cxodinho de Eredia gives 1398 as the date of the fouiidation 
of the Malay Kingdom of Malacca. K. J. \Y1 kin son fixes it at 
1405, regarding it as purelj' a creation of the Chinese Emperor 
(as indeed did the Chinese Emperor!). The early history of the 
Ivingdom is very uncertain and it is not until Malacca l)egan to 
have close contacts with China at the beginning of the fi.fteenth. 
century that we come to an undoubted landfall. In 1403, says the 
Ming History, the Emperor of China sent the Eunuch Yin Chlng 
as envoy to Malacca with presents of silk brocade, at that time 
Malacca was feudatory to Siam. The Malay King ‘bvas very ghuP^ 
at the Chinese visit and in 1405 sent a return niission to China. 
The Emperor spoke to this Mission in laudatory terms of their mas- 
ter, appointed him the King of the Country of Malacca, and gave 
him a commission, " a seal,, a suit of silk clothes, and a yellow um- 
brella. The King, through his representatives, them ^I’ecpiested 
that his mountains might be made guardians of the counti’y, to 
which request the Emperor gave his consent ; he prepared an in- 
scription with a piece of verse at the end, and ordered a ta])let to 
he erected on those mountams^h(i) In 140Mhe King, ‘‘Parames- 
wara’^, again sent envoy to China. 

But. the most noteworthy even of the era was the arrival at 
Malacca in 1408 of the Chinese xldmiral Cheng Ho, afterwards 
deified as Sam-po-kong. Cheng Ho had been, like Yin ClPing a 
eunuch at the Chinese Court. He made several voyages to South- 
East Asia and got as far as Ceylon. He took with him on his 
voyage of 1413 a Chinese Mohamedan named Ma Huan wo could 
translate foreign books. This Ma Huan later (1416) wrote a 
hook describing Clieng Ho^s voyages called the Ylng-yai Slieng 
jban, or General xiccount of the Shores of the OeeaiPk (The text 
of this book has been the subject of much (tontroversy amoungst 
the authorities — Duyvendak, Eockhill, Pelliot etcr., but its authen- 
ticity seems to he w^ell established). 

Ma liumi tells us that at the time of Cheng Ho’s visit tlie 
soil of Malacca was barren and saline, the crops were poor, and 
agriculture was not in favour. He states that it was Cheng Ho 


(i) Is this tablet still in existence, though buried? A tablet erected by Cheng Ho 
in Ceylon in 1409 was discovered at Galle in 1912. It is now in the Colombo 
Museum. 

The extract from the Ying-yai Sheng Lan runs as follows: "In the year 1409 
the imperial envoy, Cheng Ho, brought an order from the emperor, and gave 
the chief of this country two silver seals, a cap, a girdle, and a Jong robe; 
he erected a stone, and the land was called the Kingdom of Malacca. From 
this time the Siamese did not venture to molest it any more.” 
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who ill 1409 gave Paranieswara /hi silver seal^ a cap, and oliicial 
robes and declared" him Iving, ^^on ivliieh^Vl^a remarks, ‘■'"Malacca 
-ceased to be a depeiidencx- of SknP^, (But the Siamese, to judge 
b}^ their subsequent conduct, did not seem to have been informed 
■of this fact!). 


The question of importance to iis is wdiether there wms a })er- 
manent settleineiit of Cliiiiese in Maiacca during the period oL' tlio 
Malay Ivingdom. Ma Huaids description suggests tliat at the time 
■OL Cheng tlo’s voyage there ivas not such a settlement, lie tells 
us that the people of Malacca were Mohammedans, and tliat tiieir 
language, their books, and their marriage ceremonies were nearly 
tlie same as those of Java. He remark.v^ The place is visited by 
(Ti in ese merchants vessels ; wdienever these come a barrier is made'/, 
and to tin's (iroeneveldt adds a note, “for the purpose ol ('ollectiiig 
tolls,'' \vlucb seem the more likely explanation. Book 32o ot tlie 
Mi]]g History (1368 — 1643) says, Mhe Chinese wdio trade to foreign 
■countries often visit this place and are even invited to do so*'/. 
The Hal Y IK or “Mews from the Ocean'/ published in lo37 (but 
like to many (liinese books, refers to an earlier period, and in this 
•case certainly to a time antecedent to the Portuguese conquest of 
1511) tells us that the cost of living in Malacca w- as high, about 
live times tlie cost of living in China, that fowds, dogs, geese, and 
•ducks were imported, and that pork, a forbidden article of food to 
the native Mohammedans, was eaten b}' the Chinese ^Svho live here'/ 
This suggests that at some time previous to the writing of the 
Ilai Yii the Chinese had ])egun to reside jn. Malacca, l)iit a further 
reference to the ^‘^Merehaids of Ships who live in an hotel" w^ould 
seem to point to the fact that they, at least, were only temporary 
sojourners. 


It may be well to give the extracts from the Hal Yil relating 
to the (diinese in Malacca in fnll, since they throw some light on 
•our enquiry (^). 


‘"According to their custonis [that of the natives of 
MalaccaJ it is forbidden to eat j)ork: when the Chinese who 
live here eat it, the others are indignant and say it is a filthy 
habit." 


“The Merchants of the ships live in an hotel, the 
of which alw'ays sends female slaves to serve them and 
their food and drink morning and: 
too 


{ 2 ) The translation was checked by me trom an 
the Library o£ Congress of Washington. 
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. Book 325 of the Ming History states of Malacca, ''men and’ 
woineii wear their hair in a knot, but some are oi lighter colour, 
teing descendenfs of the Chinese^ ( 3 ) The dynastic histories of 
China were written after the demise of the dynasty so that there is 
little guarantee that the facts, eren if accurate, relate to any par- 
ticular period. These histories were, in any case, the work of stay- 
at-home scholars who received their information second hand and 
who had often the native scholar’s indiflerence to time and to pre- 
cise geography. 

The Chinese authorities not being conclusive on our point,, 
we must now see what the Portuguese writers say, remembering-' 
that they too, are speaking retrospectively and on unstated autho- 
rity. 

D’Albiiquerque, the bastard son of the conqueror of Malacca,, 
says that before the coming of the Malays Malacca’s site was occu- 
pied by twenty to thirty persons who lived partly by fishing and 
partly by piracy. The place, after the founding of the Malay King- 
dom, depended upon passing Chinese junks for triude. ’D’ Albu- 
querque speaks of a King, Xaquendarsa, who after begetting many 
sons went to China for three 5 uars. "Sri Maharaja” of 
Malacca went to China in 1424 and sent envoys in 1431 in a 
Sumatran vessel. These envoys returned with Cheng Ho in that 
year and he was instructed to convey the usual severe injunctions’' 
(or pious hopes?) to the Siamese that they should desist from 
interfering with Malacca. Tribute was sent to ('hina in 1433 and 
1435, and in 1445 Malacca sent envoys asking for recognition. 
There are a num])er of other references to Malacca’s Chinese con- 
tacts throiigliout the century. ( 4 ) 

H^Albuquerque further tells us that every year during the 
Malay period ships belonging to Cambaya, Chaid, Dabul, Calicut,- 
Aden, Mecca, Xaer (Shehr, a port on the East Coast of Arabia) 
Jnda, Coramanclel, Bengal, China, Gores (Liu Chiu Isles), Java, 
and used to come to Malacca. He says that the second King 
of Malacca, Xaquendarsa, married a daughter of "the King of 
China’s Captain”. If this is so, who was this "Kapitan Chiiia”? 
He must have had authority over a more or less permanent Chinese 
conimnnity in Malacca. But the Chinese junks would have come 
down with the Xorth-East monsoon about January or Februaiw 


(3) Book 325 of the Ming History (Groneveldt’s transiation) says of the Malacca 
people: — 

"Their customs are good and their ’svay of trading is pretty fair, but since 
the Franks [Portuguese] have taken the country, things have become worse 
and merchant vessels seldom go there any more, mostly proceeding direct tO' 
Sumatra, When, however, ships have to go near this country they are gene- 
rally plundered, so that the passage there is nearly closed. ...” 

(4) English edition of D’Albuquerque in Hakluyt's Voyages Vol. 62 , 1880. 
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and returned with the South-West nionsoon about April or May. 
They would, in any case, have had to spend a few rnonths in 
Malacca. Maybe this ^Mvapitan China^V if he existed, was an 
.agent residing permanently in Malacca. But, so far as I am aware, 
the; statement regarding this Sino-Malay royal marriage is net 
'Confirmed from any other source. ( 5 ) 

We now come to Osorio whose history of Portugal was pii])]isli- 
.ed in Portuguese in Paris in 1587 (and previously in Latin), 
Osorio says that Malacca was then one of the most celebrated Eas- 
tern ports. Osorio does not give us any information regarding the 
Cliinese community within the town, but he has a good deal to 
say of the encounter of Sequiera witli some Chinese mer('hants. 
Sequiera was the Portngiiese commander who came to Malaya in 
1509 with the intention of attacking it. When he came to anchor 
in the port he found there four Chinese ships, the captains of wliich 
immediately waited on him. Sequeira was much taken with their 
■polite formal behaviour and their agreeable manners and at once 
felt quite at home with them. He paid visits to the Junks and was 
well entertained. Moticing that the Portuguese, thinking them- 
:se]ves secure, walked about the city without fear, the Chinese warn- 
ed them agaiiivst trusting to the good intentions of the Malays who 
were, they said, a deceitful, wdcked and per.fidious people who would 
fall on them as soon as they thought it safe. Sequeira disregarded 
their advice with the result that a number of his men were seized 
:and imprisoned. (He held a council of war at which he said that 
all ships, except those of the Chinese, ought to he burnt and the 
city ])attered down by cannon, biit he had not sufficnent force to 
■carry out his purpose). 

Among the instructions given to Sequiera by his superiors was 
•one partieiilaiiy concerning the Chinese. He was to ask the Chinese 
were they lived and at what distance away, at what times they came 
to Malacca, for what purpose, from wliat places they set out, what 
merchandise they bought, how many of their ships came each year, 
whether the ships returned in the same year as they 
came, whether they had agents at Malacca or in other 
•<;ountries, whether "they were rich merchants, whether they 
were weak men or warriors, wliether they were big men or 
small men, whether tliey were Christians or pagans, whether their 
-country was large, whether Moors and others dwelt among them 
who shared neither their faith nor their laws, and if they turned 
nut not to be Christians, what they believed and what they wor- 
,shif)ped, what customs they observed, in what direction was their 
country an.d by what was it hounded, and all other information 
(‘oiiceniing them. W The answers of the Chinese to Sequiera 


(5) Malay Annals? 

(6) Cited by D. Ferguson in ''Algunos Documentos do Archivo Nacional, Lisboa, 
1892. 
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would prol)a()lv inelucle the answer to onr question— but, ^ a 
answers are not extant ! 

We now come to the 3 ' ear 1511 when the great Alfoiiso- 
(PAIbuqnerque came to conquer Malacca, professedly in revenge 
for the treatment of Sequiera, but actually to carry out the project 
that Sequiera had been unable to accomplish. ' The iieet announced 
its arrival with a great fanfare of trumpets. D'albiiquerque (the^ 
son) devotes a chapter of his history to describing how the Chinese 
Merchants who were at Malacca made their w^ay to Alfonso 
D^Albuquerque and the council they had with the Captains, Pildal- 
gos, and Cavaliers of the fleet which had come to attack the. city.. 
There were five Chinese junks in the port and the}" had been de- 
tained there for some days by the King of Malacca who intended: 
to use them against the King of Darn with whom he was at war... 
Some of the Chinese junk captains were the same as had made 
friends with Sequiera two years before. They were indignant at' 
their own treatment by the Malays and gave the Portuguese infor- 
Biation as to the conditions in the eit}v They also o'ifered the 
services of their crews and of their five junks. They said that if 
the Portuguese w^ere able to take the place (wdiich they douhted) 
they could guarantee that 100 .junks a year would (;ome wit! i their 
merchandise. (7) 

Tliere is in the Portuguese histories and records so far avail- 
able no indication of the size of .Malaccans Chinese community in 
Malay times or of the duration of the stay of individuals. The- 
Mala 3 \s liad an evil re])utation as Ludovico de Varthema in a hook 
published in 1510 in Pome sa^^s, (s) ^^one should not go into the 
town at night for the natives kill people like dogs. All the Mer- 
chants who come there sleep in their vships. . . .The King a]>points 
a Governor to administer justice among themselves. 'Thev are the 
worst set of rogues in the ’worhPb But be admits that they were 
civil and softly spoken. Varthema probably 'based bis view’s on 
Sequiera'\s ex})erieuees. 

The Portuguese followed a policy of exclusive mono[)oly and 
as far as possible compelled all passing shi{)s to call at Malacca. 
In 154(> the duty was 10% on China goods and 8% on Bengal 
goods, hut this did. not include the miscellaueous exactions of ofh- 


(7) A curious remark is made by Governor Johan vah T-wist in his journal under 
the date 13th March, 1641 — the Dutch captured Malacca on 14th January 
that year. It is this: — '"To the coat-of~arms of the city depicting a Chinese 
junk (because the Portuguese first entered the place under the guise of 
Chinese traders and afterwards conquered it) shall be added. ...” (here follow 
details of the coat-of-arms) There does not seem to be any historical founda- 
tion for the statement that' Sequiera, or any other Portuguese, entered Malacca 
"in the guise of Chinese traders,** 

(8) Quoted by Cordier, T’oung Pao,, 1911. 
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'cials and others. Altogether there was not imieh to attract the 
Chinese to Malacca ill Portuguese times, and conditions were little 
Ixdter mideivthe 

Eredias history of Malacca ( 9 ) does not help ns with ligures 
to estimate the size of the Chinese population in his time.' He 
mentions alone the Cliristiaii population of the eight parishes of 
Malacca as being 1^00 (^Hnhleds^V^PP^i'sntly, are not even wortli 
counting). But his map of Malacca Town' and Forts shows the 
extent of Cani])C)n (Kampong) Cliina. It is apparent from tin's 
that tile Chinese >Settlenient was not very extensive. W'lien 
i)h\]huquer(iiie left Malacca he did not appoint a separate head- 
man for the Chinese^ but it would seem that a Kapitan China was 
recognised not long afterwards. 

rntil the archives of Lisbon are fully harvested there is not 
nuieh more from the Portuguese authors that throws light on the 
Chinese during the period. It is perhaps worth mentioning here 
that when ^S[. Fiuiieis Xavier arrived at Malacca in 15-15 there Avere 
more than a hundred ships anchored in the hay inelmling Chinese 
junks. ( 10 ) 

Pile Eev. IV. G. Shellabear (i?) says that Chinese contacts Avitli 
Malaya were \erv early, but Avhen the Portuguese and the Dntdi 
wore fighting for the [jossessioii of Malacca^ there aptiear to have 
been Init fcAv it any Chinese remaining there, for Valeiitijn, says 
that in KMl the Dutch imported Chinese from Batavia to work in 
the I'ields and gardens, and that at that time the trade of ]\Ialaeen 
appears to have been mouiopolised by Indian nierchaiits. Up to 
the end of the Kith century Chinese immigration to the Malay 
Arcliipelago Avas confined to the island of Java. 


lie fore Ave jiroceed to the Dutch period, let us see what evi- 
dence exists in the monuments and rc.mains of Malacca itself as to 
the antiquity of the Chinese settlement there. 



(9) Dedicated from Goa in 1613. Kampong China was about where Second 
Cross Street now is. 


(10) Bellesort, ‘'L*Apetre des Indes”. Francis, according to his usual method, 
sought the friendship of a "nominaliy Christian’* Chinese whom he hoped to 
turn from sin. This trader kept concubines. Invited to dinner, St. Francis 
purposely detained his host until a late hour when he ashed whether he might 
be put up for the night. Upon being shown his room, he asked to be 
allowed to see one of the women, who, when she went ro him, found him 
scourging himself with a chain. Holding out another to her he told her to 
scourge herself, unless she wished to, have him continue to do penance for her 
sins. At this point the trader himself ran in and flung himself in tears be- 
fore St. Francis. The result was that one of the women w'-as married to the 
man, and the other, after suitable provision had been made for her, dismissed. 

(11) *'The Chinese in Malaysia”, p. 502 — 6. 
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Captain Eegbie (i^) says that according to the ^''Malay Annals”’ 
one of the five excellent wells at Bukit China was dug by Chinese- 
in the reign of Sultan Mansur Shah. Sultan Mansur Shah was 
(according to Yhnstedt) a .young man and reigning in 1549, so that 
if the "Aialay Annals” are correct there was probably a Chinese' 
community existing in Malacca at this time, 

111 Malacca there is a tablet stating that Kapitan Li Chi-thiaii 
■was a native of Lii Kiang (in Pukien) who left home at the begin- 
ning of the Ming dimasty and settled in Malacca. With him were 
]')eople from Tsing Chia Wan near Amo^p and from San Tu. The 
tablet purports to have been erected in the I ddoii year of the 
Tmng Pei reign. There is no such reign in the Ming or CITing 
dynasties (the only one of that name in China was from 396—8 
A. I). !) and the invention possibly denotes the refusal of the 
Malacca Chinese to recognise the Ming dynasty ( 13 ) If so it sug- 
gested an early ClPing (i044— 1912) origin for the tablet and this 
lends colour to the suspicion that Kapitan Li came from Fukien 
not at the beginning of, but at the end of, Ming times. 

Some of the oldest relics now existent in Malacca (or indeed 
in Malaya) are to be found at Bukit China, which together with 
Bukit Geelong and Bukit Tempuroiig, forms an enormous Chinese 
burial ground, said to be one of the largest outside China. A ver}'- 
fe-w old graves with coral tombstones, the inscriptions of which are 
no longer legible, are still descernable at Bukit China (says the Eev., 
Yell Hua Pen). Some of these probably date back to the sixteenth, 
century if not earlier. Then there are about a dozen Chinese graves 
of the second order of antiquity, dating from the last decades of the 
Ming and first decades of the ClYing dynasty. Only two of them 
have the words fTmperial Ming” clearly inscribed on them. One 
of them is that of a husband and wife, Kg by surname. The other 
consists of two tombs side by side within the omega-shaped grave- 
yard. The tombstone on the right shows that the interred person 


(12) “The Malayan Peninsula”, 1834. 

(12a) I am indebted to Sir Richard Winstedt for the following note:— 

“The 'Malay Annals’ written ca. 1490-1530 relate that Sultan Mansur 
(1458-1477) of Malacca sent the son of his Bendahara, or Prime Minister, to* 
China, where he was lodged with a mandarin, Ling Ho. The Emperor sent 
him back with one of his own daughters as a bride for the Sultan, her name 
Hangi Lm. She became a Muslim and bore the Sultan a son, Paduka Miniat,. 
whom he made raja of Jeram near Langat. 'Even now’ (i.e, ca. 1500) 'his 
fort exists and his people at Jeram are well-mannered.’ 500 Chinese escorted 
' the Emperor’s daughter from China and were given Bukit China to live at. 
It was they who dug the fanous well there and their descendants were called 
bldiicmda China (i.e. the Chinese functionaries of Malacca’s Sultans) . 

This may be folk-lore but, apparently contains the grain of truth that 
Mansah Shah had a Chinese wife.” 

(13) A similar device was adopted at the beginning of the present century when 
“Patriotic Debentures” were sold by Sun Yat-Sen, for they were inscribed 
with the name of the T’ien Yun period, which had no existence. 
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was Kapitan Tb}- that on Ms left the Lady Kapitaii or Kapi- 
tan’s wife/ ^'probably a native womaM^ (as Eev, Yell riglitly 
.adds). ( 14 ) 

The Bukit China Cemetery is said to have been bought and 
donated by Li Ivap (i.e. Ivapitan Li) to the Chinese of Malacca 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The traditions of the Malacca Chinese themselves do not en- 
< courage the setting of a very early date to Chinese settlement. The 
records of no family go back further than the iirst half of the 
.seventeenth century. The Tans and tlie Tays are among the oides/ 
the Li traditions go back somewhat further. Taking this into 
account, together with the remarks of the Eev. Shellabear above 
-quoted and the evidence about to be given/ it is likely that the 
Chinese coinmimity in Malacca fell into decay at the mil of the 
Portuguese period and was renewed bv importations under the 
Dutch, 

Malacca was a ruined city directly after the Dutch conquest. 
The contemporary reports of the Commissary Justus Schoiiten (x j) 
.given a clear picture of the town and environs and that time. War 
.and disease had taken their toll. The suburbs were entirely ruined. 
There was hardly a house standing. The Malays were blamed for 
this. The inhabitants of the city vdio remained had put up tem- 
porary bamboo dwellings outside the city in which they found 
shelter. The total population of Dutch, Portuguese and Slaves, 
and Chinese was counted at 2,160. Schouten compares this poor 
total with the 20,000 he estimated to have been the population of 
the city and environs before the siege (including the inhabitants 
of the hinterland). The Chinese were not separately enumerated 
in this count though (as we shall see in a moment) there were 
300 — 400 of them remaining, and 33 Chinese are given as having 
• come from Batavia, many of whom were sickly. Those already 
resident in Malacca are referred to in the remark, ^The Chinese 
jiving in the Bazaar on the North of the city are xmder their own 
Captain Notehin who lives on small merchandise^h 

All extract from Schouteir’s report reads, ^^The 3 to 400 Chi- 
nese shopkeepers, craftsmen, and farmers could also be allowed to 
settle down at their own convenience, provided that they cultivate 
the gardens within their own territory. They can liire or occupy 
tiiose empty houses w'hich can be saved from collapse or destruc- 
tion. . , tih 


(14) Rev. Yeh Hua Fen’s article on the Chinese of Malacca in "Historical Guide 
of Malacca/’ Singapore, 1936. 

(15) JRASMB Vol. XIV, Part I, January i$^ 6 . 
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The Chinese were also ex])eeted to f giire in the reconstriietioii 
selieme. The ruined gardens between Biikit China and the South- 
ern siibiirhs, said Schoimteii, should be let to the .Dutch, Portii-- 
guese^ Malaccans^ and Chinese to be cultivated ^haiid in due time 
these "will become valuable lands for the Compaiiy to lease oiiCh. 
The city would thus be provided with all kinds of fruit, and agri- 
culture would be saved from future decay. ^^For this’^, the Com- 
missary said, Tsome 800 to 1,000 Chinese would he very iisefuL, 
The .Portuguese goveTiiment (following the example of Manilha, 
(Manila) ) realized this a.nd tried the experiment, l)ut tire seltlsb- 
ness of the Malacca burghers prevented its success’h Schouteii 
concluded, ttit will be adyisahle to impose small, or no, poll tax 
on the one or two Chinese junks expected to arrive during the year 
with all sorts of coarse wnires. In short ail means should be studied 
diligently to eularge the trade of Malacca^'. 

The first detailed, census of Malacca we owe to Governor- 
Baltliasar Bort who in. 1678 rendered a very complete rej)ort of tlie 
recently accpiired property of the Dutch East Indies Company.. 
There were then 137 brick and 583 atap houses with a population 
of 4,884 persons. There were 852 Chinese ail told inside Malacca 
territory outside the fortress, and in addition 40 Chinese inside the 
fortress, with the Garrison. Not a large population after ail those 
centuries of contact! The Chinese had 81 brick and 51 atap 
houses with 127 men, 140 women, 159 children, 93 male slaves, 
137 female slaves, and 60 children of slaves inside the city limits.. 

The Chinese of both Portuguese and Dutch Malacca were not 
promineiiit in. local aifairs. Baretto de Eesende^s ^Clccount of 
Malaeca^^ (still iJi manuscript), written in 1646 hut referring tO' 
the period e 1638, and Francois ValentijiFs ^Ciccount of Malacca”, 
published in 1726, make practically no mention of the Chinese. 
Nor had the Chinese yet begun to supjdy the artisans for tlie- 
Peninsula, and after the capture of Malacca in 1641 we find the 
Governor requesting the Laxamana of Acheen to send liim 200- 
Malay carpenters and timber to repair the ])ridge. 

By 1750 the Chinese population of Malacca had increased onlv 
to 2,161. It dropped to 1,390 in 1760, and increased little, if at 
all, between 1760 and the British occupation of 1795 onwards. 
Contrast with this record of three centuries of Portuguese and 
Dutch rule with that of Penang where the Chinese were iiU in 1786 
and about 3,000 after seven and a half years, and with Singapore 
wliose Chinese ])opulation was rnl in 1819 and several thousand 
within a year. Malaccans own Chinese population incriiased. greatly 
under British rule. By 1941 it was 92,125 in a total of 2,380,000 
Chinese for Malaya (total population. 5,561,000). 

A very significant fact regarding the Chinese of' Malacca 
during the Portuguese and Dutch periods I have left to i’r. last 

f, 
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hilt only for the sake of emphasis. It is that the Chinese settlors 
were exelusively inales. They had Javanese and Malay slaves as 
coiieiibiiies or married the children of these mixed imioiis. Buck- 
ley (i6) under the t^ear 1837 makes the remarkable statement, 
to this time, no Chinese woman had come to Singapore from China,, 
and the newspapers said that, in fact, only two genuine Chinese 
women were, or at any time had been, in the place, and they were 
two small-footed ladies who had been, some years, before, exiiibited 
in England/’ Although, as Earl’s statement of the same year 
suggests, (vide footnote ( 17 ) ) Buckley’s remark may not be strictly 
accurate, it appears to be true that there was little or no immigiai- 
tion of Chinese women to Malaya until the beginning of the iiirie- 
teentlr eentiiry. The effect of this (allowing for those Chinese 
males who kept their families in China) was that the Malacca 
Chinese had al)out as much Malay Wood in their veins as C’hinese. 
Their otfspriiig were brought up as Chinese aiul have retained 
Chinese culture, custom, and dress to this day, thoiigli they have 
],bst their language, speaking a kind of Malay of their owji manu- 
facture. 

If the Chinese immigTants to Malaya had continued to he al- 
most exclusively male, if return to China had continued, to be as 
infreqnent as it was in Portuguese and Dutch times (as we infer 
it to liave been) and had the flood gates of Chinese immigration 
not been opened in the iiineteenth century, there would bo Siiio- 
Malay problem in Malaya today. The Babas adapted themselves 
perfectly to tbeir surroimdings, but they retained their Chinese 
dress, religion, and customs with singular j)ertinacity. But they 
liad in some essential respects and will continue to have, the 
^'Malayan outlook.” 


(16) Buckley, “Anecdotal History of Singapore.” 

(17) Sir Ong Siang Song is his “loo years of the Chinese in Singapore,” repeats, 
the statement, and Earl in his "Eastern Seas” p. 637 says, “From five to eight 
thousand (Chinese) emigrants arrive annually from China, of which only 
forty or fifty are females.” Earl was in Singapore in 1834 and his book was 
published in 1837. Sir Ong Siang Song, speaking of Malacca, Penang, and, 
early Singapore, says that boys born of Malayan Mothers were repatriated for 
education to China. The girls were left behind but were never allowed to- 
marry natives of the country. 
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The Floating Cannon of Butterworth 

% A. E. CoOPE/M.C.S, 

Plate XIIL 

If a passenger from Penang, alighting from the ferry at 
Mitchell Pier, walks south past the Harbour Board godowii for 
about 100 yards, he will notice (or, more probably, will not notice) 
a small thatched slied on his left, near the entrance to the private 
road of the Harbour Board. This shed harbours the Eloating 
’Cannon of Butterworth, an object of great reverence to the simple 
'Chinese fisherfolk of the locality. If one looks inside, one sees 
nets hanging in the corners— kept there possibly for convenience, 
possibly for good luck. And, partly embedded in concrete, lies 
the 'floating CaniioiP' with its muzzle towards the door. Beside 
and in front of it are racks for joss-sticks and marks indicate that 
■candles are sometimes burned on it. 

It is a muzzle-loading cannon, 6^2 feet long, with, a l)ore of 
4 p 2 inches. It is encrusted with rust and dirt. Near the touch 
hole are faint indications of an old incised inscription in Eoinan 
-characters — probably the maker's name ; hut even if one were sacrile- 
.gious enough to give it a thorough cleaning, it is iiiilikely that the 
inscription would be legible. 

The precise history of the Gannon and of how it came to he 
regarded as sacred is lost. 

But the belief forming the basic reason for tlie Cult of the 
'Cannon, if it may so be called, is the belief that it floated in the 
•sea to the place where it now. is and long has been, — it is the 
Floating Cannon (Chinese, phu iua chheug, Malay, nierifun liinbul). 
And tile floating of a cannon, of course, implies a miracle am.l 
miracles beget cults. It seems impossible to ascertain how long 
tlie Cannon has been where it is. An old Chinese told the writer 
that his grandfather told him that it was already there when lie 
was a small hoy; one can get no moro than vague statoinents sueli 
.■as this. 

As to how it came there, traditions vary. There is a Chines(‘ 
tradition to the eftect that it and the big cannon on the esplanade 
in .Penang were a pair — the Butterw^orth cannon being the female! 
xVccording to this story the Butterwortli cannon ‘h'aii away" and 
floated to Butterworth. Xow the history of the Penang cannon 
is lost. It is 10 feet long .and has a bore of lo iiudies. It l)earB 
mi incised inscription ^HAX EEEixEBIJS ME F.KCTT IGOd". It 
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lias other interesting features and is itself a tempting olijeet ol! 
research. It is looked upon with vague reverenee hx sume'|)oo])ie 
though it has no shrine or cult. And it is understood that if tlie 
Municipal Commissioners ever abandon the practice of anointing- 
it with lard at intervals,/ it will rnn awa}^ into the sea. 

Another Cliinese tradition, which probably lias no eomieetioii 
with that above mentioned, is that the Bntterwortli camion be- 
longed to ‘‘'"Pangiinud’ (Warrior) Ah Chong, a bravo of the inter- 
Chinese wars which took place in the Lariit tin-'fields in 18{:>2 and 
lasted sporadically for ten ^nars. (This warrior turned into a 
crocodile on his death and this crocodile is now the biggest stuffed 
crocodile in Baffles inuseiim, Singapore, though the Director is- 
unaware of the fact). But this tradition is very vague indeed and 
is silent as to hoiv Ah Chong’s cannon came to he in the st'a. In 
fact, the Cannon was probably in its present place before Ali Chong- 
flourished. 

Much more precise, except as to dates, is the Malay tradition,, 
according to which tlie Bntterwortli cannon belonged long ago tO' 
a Malay trader, called To Johan, who traded up and down the west 
coast as far as Siam in his own schooner. Such a trader would, 
of course, carry cannon on aecoiiiit of pirates. When he was about 
to retire, he dumped this cannon overboard into the shallow water 
off Butterworth beach. 

xknd owung to the accretion ■whieli lias long been taking place- 
along this beach, the cannon gradually found itself further and 
further from the water, whilst itself not moving. And as it thus 
came from water to dry land, it acquired the name of the Floating- 
Cannon. 

As to the fact of accretion on this beach, this is true and it is. 
still noticeable. Butterworth stands on a sand-bank, which is al- 
most certainly the result of accretion over a very long period of 
time.'' ' 

The cannon is now some sixty yards from high-water mark. 

As regards the tradition that the Floating Cannon was the- 
‘hnate” of tlie Penang cannon, Malays say that it is true that the 
Penang cannon is one of a pair and that its mate was somehow 
at some vague date lost in the sea. But they say that this lost- 
caiinon is not the Buttenvorth Floating Cannon. 

This Malay tradition certainly sounds probable, though it may 
lie remarked that the simpler and older Malays illogically (and 
contrary to the teaching of Islam) show considerable reverence for 
the Floating Cannon and some attend the annual ceremony held 
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ill honour of the Cannon, or perhaps rather of ' the Tutelary Spirit 
supposed to guard .it. Many Indians also attend this ceremony. 

For on the 15th day of the 8th Chinese moon it is the eustom 
to hold special celebrations at the shrine and a Siamese 'hnenora'' 
performance is staged. 

The reason for the choice of the date is lost but the reason for 
the due performance of the celebration is to be found in. the need 
to propitiate tbe spirit. A sharp reminder of this need was given 
some 16 or 17 years ago when the celebration was omitted and a 
pi ague struck the locality, causing several deaths. 

When the Cult commenced, Butterworth was doubtless merely 
ii fishing village. With the development of the water-front 
the little shrine is beginning to look somewhat oddly placed. 8till, 
there is plenty of room for it and tliere the Caimon lies, embechhvl, 
as has heen said, in concrete (lest it resume its travels?) wlnle 
before it — 

Joss-sticks turn to scented smoke 
The little sins of little folk. 

As is usual with such niiraciilous shrines in Malaya, no priest is 
attached to the Shrine of the Floating Cannon — it depends solely 
on popular reverence. Ao miracles of healing are attrilmted to 
the Caimon nor does it appear to have any },)hallic significance for 
its devotees. On ])late XIII are reproduced a ])liotograph of the 
shed in which tlie Floating Cannon is housed and a ])]iotograph of 
the interior, showing the Cannon itself, considerably foreshortened. 
Tlie joss-stick stands will be observed. The dark objects banging 
on the right and left of the picture are nets. 
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By E. 0. Wiis^sTEDT 

Reprinted from Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October 1945 
(Plates XI Y AND XY) 

Tiiere are two rulers in Malaya who claim descent from a 
Bichitram (? = Yicitram), reputed kinsman of the 8rl Maharajas 
•of Sri Yijaya, the Buddhist empire, (11. A.D. 150-1350) that ex- 
tended OYer Sumatra and Xorthern Malaya and for a ^rlvile Java. 
Tlie name Bichitram. is whispered into the ear of every Penik Sultan 
at his enthronement as, that of the ancestor of the l^n'ak (and old 
Malacca) dynasty. And Bichitram, according to the Sejarah Me- 
layu^ was brother of the first king of Palenibaiig (=SrI Ah’jaya) 
and Singapore, and was himself ancestor of the Minaiigkabau line, 
from which the Yang di-pertuan of Xegri Sembilaii claims descent. 


The folk-lore of the Sejarali Melayu, however, confuses the his- 
tory of Sri Yijaya (which had relations with the Palas of Bengal) 
with that of its Chola conquerors and derives tlie s]>ear side of these 
Malay dynasties from chieftains in Xorth Arcot, Trichiiiopoli, 
1 hmjore, and possibly Chingleput, who were related by descent or 
marriage. Shulaii must be the dynastic name of tlie C^holas of 
Xegapatam. The Amdan, with which one recension connects them, 
may he Aiidani, i.e. Ancla-nadu in North Areot. Cliulin ot Leiiggiii 
may {)e a Chola of Ilangai-tivu, Tamil for Lanka-dvipa or (^eylon. 
Eaja Suran eouid be Eajesuran, the Tamil form of Eajesvara or 
else the legendary Eaja Sura of Tirtikkalukkunram in (hingle])ut. 
His three ^‘soiis”, Jiraii of Chandragiri, Chilian of Vijaya-nagara, 
and Pandyan of Xegapatam, must be corriqitions of the names of 
the Chera, C'hola, and Pandya dynasties, tiiough the Cheras never 
ruled Chandragiri, the Cholas were nearly extinct be tore Yijaya- 
nagara arose and the Pandya kingdom never included Tanjore, 
in ' which Xegapatam lies. Paladutani, son of Chilian, may he 
Panda vayana "hlescendant of Pandidh Jamlmga (= Jambuka), 
son ot Adhiraja-rama (alias Adhivira), is apparently connected 
with Jambukesvaram or Tiruvanaikaval, a place in Trichiiiopoli 
with an important tern pie. i 

IVhatever their genealogy, it is the enthronement of tlie two 
Malay rulers claiming this descent from Palembang or Sri Yijaya 
that hap])ens to have been described by observers. 


I I am indebted to Dr. L. D, Barnett for the identifications in this paragraph. 
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To iinderstand the awe Malays still have for tlieir rulers one lias 
to explore the origin of their divine right. In his latest avatar, 
a Yang di-pertuaip He-who-is-made-master, iis the Shadow of 
Allah on earth, whose blood is held to be wliite as in the veins of 
Muslim saintvS. But formerly it was as an incarnation or receptacle 
of a Hindu divinity or a Boddhisatva that he was credited with 
white blood, and the rulers of Perak and Kegri Sembilan are still 
installed with Brahininical and Buddhist cereniony. Moreover,, 
under the Miisliin Caliph and the Ilindu-Buddhist ruler, there 
remain traces of the shaman from Yunnan and affinities with the 
emperors of China and Japan. The custom in Japan and formerly 
in Malaya of vacating the palace of a dead predecessor and starting 
a new capital, the custom of giving dead kings posthumous titles, 
the couclutlirone found in Japan -s oldest enthronement ritual and in 
parts of Indonesia, the reverence for regalia without which no 
Japanese or Malay can become a ruler, all these would appear to- 
belong to a very early layer of civilization. 

The Malay Kino as Shamax 

Dayak believe that at hrst the Creator stretched out the heavens 
no bigger than a mango, and a meclieine-wonian in a Dayak legend 
satisfies an army with rice steamed in a pot the size of a cliestnut 
and with meat cooked in a pan the size of a bird’s nest. The lieads 
of the Perak ro3"al drums are fabled to be the skins of lice and the 
clarionet to be made of a nettle stalk. The pillars of the palace of 
the Sultan of Minangkabau also were fashioned of nettle stalks, 
and the Sultan ])Ossessed a dagger formed of the soul of steel, 
coeval with the creation. Both Malay ruler and Malay shaman 
therefore were masters of the mannikin soul of things. And if as 
seenus certain ideas derive from great centres of civilization, then 
this conception of the power of Malay kings and magicians will 
have come in prehistoric times to the Malays, as to China of the 
Chou })eriod, from Bahylonia or some other centre in the Middle 
East, to he carried from, Yinman down to the archipelago; a con- 
ception to be developed centuries later iuto the idea of a Malay 
king being a Iliudu god, and to conclude in the Malay’s ready 
acceptance of Islamic pantheism with the famous cry of Abu 
Sa'id that ^There is nothing inside this coat but Allah”. 

As a Hindu god the Malay king was lord of the realm by virtue 
of possessing a miniature Mount Meru. But as Confucius reminds 
us, even five centuries before Christ there was earth-moimd at 
the borders of a C'hiuese town or village, interpreted as symbolizing 
the vdioie soil of the territory in which it stood. It was often 
associated with a sacred tree or grove and with a block or pillar of 
wood which served as a resting place for spirits”. Hnder the old 
wooden palace of A'egri Sembilan hangs by a rojie a carved truncated 
pillar (or olilong block) of wood, not reaching the ground and tabu 
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■f 01 * all but royalty. As we shall see, a palace or a teniple came in 
iime to sAunbolize the mound mentioned by (Jonfueiiis. 

The office of shaman, like that of ruler, is often hereditary 
among Malays, and both possess as insignia drums and tambourines 
baleful to those that touch them, even though tlie rulei*'s vengeful 
instruments have become part of a Musliiffis nauhat band. It is 
tempting to surmise that it is with the grass aspergillum of the 
shaman a Sultan of Perak sprinkles rice-paste on newly installed 
nhiefs, but the brush of medicinal leaves used by the King of Siam 
before his coronation is prepared by Brahmins. However, as late 
.as Perak folk saw nothing strange in their Sultan, Tlbciudlah, 
sitting at a seance on the shamaids mat and becoming possessed 
by the geiiies of the State, who prophesied the death of the British 
Eesident. Just as Japan had a spiritual head in the Mikado and 
.a secular in the Shogun, so however it came by him, during the last 
two centuries at least Perak had in addition to its secuiar ruler 
.a Sultan Muda holding the office of State Shaman, whose duty it 
was annually to revive the replia by proffering them food and 
drink and on occasion to sacritiee to the guardian spirits of the 
country, brought within the fold of Muslim orthodoxy by inclusion 
under djinns who are all subservient to Allah. 

Wliile the Sultans of Malay port kingdoms waxed rich on tolls 
mid dues, it is perhaps significant that like the shaman (and the 
Khassi chief) a Sultan of Minangkabau had no source of in come 
beyond the produce of the royal demesne and voluntary contribu- 
tions for ceremonial functions. But, though the Malay shaman 
frequently uses a tabu vocabulary, there appear to be no words 
.reserved for himself and his actions, as there now are for rulers, 
it is notable, however, that in the old Indonesian tongue, Sundanese, 
the words siram ffi:)athe^’, g^mm-g ^blry = siclP*, ulii ^diead’^. 
lerangkat 'ffie carried = titah/' or def\ mangkat "dioriie 

away,' dead^^ are not, as in Malaya, reserved for royalty and tabu 
for others. Moreover the words carried’^ for the royal mode 
•of progression, ^ffiorne away'^ as a euphemism for death, and ^tdry” 
['or ''sick'" embody Plindu ideas that a king must never set foot on 
earth and that his subjects must never allude to him as liable to 
mortal ills. 

The Malay King Ikcaenate as a Htxdu Got.) 

Alo.ng with those Indonesian words tabu in Malaya for all but 
royalty have been joined the Sanskrit words: murk a ^hmgry’^, 
kurnid ‘^^gifP’, aniigrah For to graft the Hindu con- 

ception of a divine king on to the Indonesian master of magic 
was in many respect easy. A man might be ].)orn a shaman or be 
miglit be made one by magic rites, just as a Hindu king, though 
hereditaiyy, acquired divinity?' by the performance of tlie magic 
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ritual ol- cuithronemeiit, whicii iiiicler a Muslim vene is still for 
Malays a ILilidu aiid lEicIdhist ceremon^^^^^ 

(1) As in Yedic times/ as formeidy in liiuina in 

Siam and Cambodia, the first rite is lustration. In Perak the Sultan 
sits, on a hanana-stem, wliile water is poured down a banana- 
leal; OTer liis shoulders by a hereditary herald of Sivaite origin 
ejititled Sri Yara-diraja wh alone outside the royal ■family 
may handle the :regalia. In Negri Sembiian, at the last installa- 
tioh the ruler and his consort were seated on a nine-tiered 
bathing pavilion (PI. XV). Seven times the four Palace Officers 
circumambulated it, carrying rice-paste in a silver bowl, which 
each in turji ])resented to the royal couple, who four times^ dipped 
their right hands in it. So far from being an innovation on the 
Perak custom, 'bn Jataka reliefs in the Ana n da temple, Pagan, 
there are eoronation anointment scenes in which Brahmans are 
represented as offering consecrated water in conches, in small qxian- 
tities suitable for anointment.^k Both in Siam and in Burma Bud- 
dhism substituted water for oil, and lustration and anointing are' 
now apt to be merged. But in Siam after lustration tlie King 
dons royal dress and sits on a throne, where he is handed eon dies of 
anointment water, one at each quarter of the compass as he turns 
about. In Negri Seinhilan this part of the sym])olisin has been 
forgotten or found inconvenient to carry out and the ruler sits 
facing east for all four anointings, not as in Yedic ritual only fo;r 
the ;first. 

Just as in Siam Brahmins chant stanzas of beiiedietion, so ])ious 
Malay Muslims here chant prayers :for the prosperity of their ruler. 

(2) After the lustration, the Perak Sultan dons royal dress- 
lake a Hindu god he wears a golden necklet and golden armlets^ 
shaped like the dragon Antaboga. In his headdress is thrust a 
medieval vseal, whose liamlie, it is stressed, is made of ^^tlnmder^^' 
(gem pita) wood that ^ffiaiises matter to fly”: it is called the 
ffiightning seaP^ (chap halilinfar) and must have taken the place- 
of Indra's mjm, or tlmndeiffiolt symbol so often re})resente(l in 
Javanese sculpture. In AYdie time an Indian king was given at 
his eoronation a wooden sword termed a thunderbolt as a wea])on 
against .demons. And in Japan, where it may he only a coincidence,, 
the Emperor after being anointed is given a wooden baton as a 
badge of priestly office. From the Perak Sultank shoulder hangs 
a State weapon (churihi Mah(kildni ffi3lade from the heaven-born 
Granges’^) tliat still bears this name of the heavy sacrificial knife 
(PI. XIV) used by Aditiavarman, fourteenth century ruler of 
Minangkabau, as member of a demoniacal Bhairava sect professing 
a Tantric doctrine that connected the worsliip of Siva with the 
ymr.ship of: Buddha. This type of knife figures in the sculpture of 
Bcrobudur and Prambanan and, in images of Bhairavas at Singosari 
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(JaYa) and Padang Poeho (Siimatra). Aditiavarmair’s knife formed 
part of the Mi iiangkabau regalia and was discovered as recentlv as 
19o() ill the house of an old lady descendant of the former royal 
family: on the obverse and reverse of the blade inlaid in gold wire 
are the figures of a Biiairava md his saM% oue of the terrible 
inanifestations of Siva and Mahadevi. In spite of its name tlie- 
Pnrak weapon (unlike heavy Malay choppers csdled pan dig ch.it- 
riM i ) is a sword of Indian or Arab make, and in iio wise archaic, 
thoiigli reputed, to have belonged to Alexander the Great. .In the 
Snltaids waivst-belt is tucked his personal weapon, a (*reese. It is 
not on this creese but on. the sword that the guardian si)irits of the 
State may alight during the enthronement. 

The ruler of Xegri Sembilan whose ancestor came over from 
Minangkabaii and carved out a throne in Malaya as late as the- 
eigliteenth century possesses no Hindu armlets and no historical 
wea|)ons. He and his consort wear handsome Malay costume, and 
in his belt is a fine creese, a family heirloom. Thus arrayed the 
Malay ruler is escorted in procession round Ids palace grounds. 
The ruler of Xegri Sembilan with his consort is seated under a 
yellow-curtained eano[)y on a heavy processional car, termed Maha- 
raja Miraja. It is not said if the car circles the royal ]>reeinets 
more than once Imt ap])arently not. It is drawn by a body of re- 
tainers called The Xinety-Nine. hi front are carried regalia ami 
roval umbrellas, liehiml the royal tiags. 

In Perak the Sultan circumamluilates the royal demesne seven 
times to the thud and blai'e of the tunibat driims, trumpet (PI. X] V, 
and see JRA8,, 1944, ]>. 193, m), and clarionet, escorted, liy cour- 
tiers carrying flags and pennons, creeses, lances, and swords. 

In modern Siam it is after the coronation that the King has?-. 
circumambulated liis capital the u-ay of the sun. 

This circiimambulation of palaces recalls how tlie royal house 
of Sh Vijaya was connected with Mount Meru, which in Hindu 
and Buddhist mythology is. the pivot of the universe, the heaven of 
Indra, wielder of the thunderbolt and controller of weather. There- 
is no difficulty about the siting of a Mount Meru in Sumatra at 
Falembang — which (it has not so far been noted) is corroboration 
that the spot was a capital of Sri Yijaya. For Hinduism gave the- 
name to many mountains just as the Olympian gods, wherever their 
worshipiiers moved, dwelt on the highest mountain there, making' 
it an Olympus. In the museum at Batavia there is or was a sculp- 
tured Meru being transported by the gods from India to Javaf 
Ho in Burma, Siam, Indochina, and, Indonesia, the capitals of old 
kingdoms in serpience from a more ancient symbol, had like Angkor 

1 Noic: Ksiirika Skt., chnrlga Prakrit 
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.a hillock or like Angkor Thom a Buddhist shrine or like Bali a 
Hindu temple or like Mandalay a palace-tower, all of them identified 
-with Mount Meru. . ' 

Convenne rege aver, die discernesse 

della vera cittade almen la torre. 

The owner of such a hill, temple, or palace was a receptable or incar- 
nation of Siva or Vishnu or Indra ; always of Iiidra where Hinayana 
Buddhism admitted no immortal god, the long-lived lord of Meru 
being the next best thing, and it was as lord of the state’s symbolic 
Meru that the King guarded the fortunes of his people. The Tamil 
poem Manimekalai mentions two Malayan kings who claimed des- 
»cent from Indra. Bhisma states that when a king is crowned, it 
is Indra who is crowned, and a person •who desires prosperity should 
worship him as Indra is worshipped. In Malay literature, the 
word Indra, which in Sanskrit can mean a prince as well as the god, 
was used to denote ^hoA^al”, as, for example, Permaisuri Indra 
yal princess” and Mahkota Indra ^‘^royal crown’h And the synonym 
Isle of Indra for Penyengat where the Muslim Under-Kings of 
Biau lived in the eighteenth century may have had no other signi- 
ficance. In tl^e same century Perak had three capitals, Brrdimana 
Indra, Indra Sakti, and Indra Mulia, The capitals of Paliang (as 
well as one Sumatran State) was called Indrapura, ^The town of 
Indra.” The hill close behind the Negri Sembilan palace is The 
Hill of Sri Indra, which is unequivocal. i Sri Vi java had its Sai- 
lendra dynasty, the house of the Indras or lords of* the mountain. 

If as in modern Siam the State religion was Hinanaya Bud- 
dhism. then the lord of the Meru might occasionally claim, to ])e a 
Boddliisatva or his worldly coimterj)art, a Chakravartin. 

To circumambulate his Meru, whether hill or palace, was for 
the new sovereign, Hindu or Buddhist, to take possession of his 
kingdom in little. 

In Hindu nudhology the four faces of Mt. Meru are coiourecl, 
white towards the east, .yellow towards the south, black towards 
tlie west, and red towards the north. It is probably not mere 
coincidence that these are the colours appropriate in Perak for the 
Sultan, the Heir Apparent, the Prime Minister, and the Minister 
of War respectively. 


X A Minangkabau tribal beadman. of Negri Sembilan, when suspected of offering a 
bribe to an oflicial, protested that, if he were guilty, then might he be stricken 
by the magic of magnetic iron, by the thirty chapters of the Kuran, by the divine 
power of his Ruler and might his tree of life be killed by the borer-beetle of Indra 
Sakti! 
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(3) In Perak, when the Sultan has entered the palace aid 
taken his seat on the throne, his chief herald, Sri Nara-diraja [iro- 
elainis the royal title and, as a Brahmin whispers into the ear of his 
pupil the name of the god who is to be the ehihPs special [irotector 
throiigh life, so the herald, whispers to his new lord the State secret.. 
Yicitram, the name of the lord of that Mem in old Palemiiaiio; an- 
cestor and guardian of Perak royalty. Then he reads tlie chin, a 
formula in eorrupt Sanskrit, extolling the new ruler as a great king 
‘Vho ravishes the three worlds by the jewels of his crown'' and 
lauding his victory, his luck, his justice,diis power of liealing. 

In Kegri Sembilaii, when the new Ruler and his consort are 
seated on their throne, the premier commoner chief tells the Court 
Herald on the Eight, of the electors' choice, whereupon the hera.ld 
proclaims it in Brahminical attitude, that is, standing on one log' 
with the sole of the right foot resting against his left knee, his 
right hand shading his eyes and the tip of the fingers of his left 
hand pressed against his left cheek. Incense is burnt and a foriniihi 
in Malay and Arabic is read, not ly one of the 'ulaina but by one of 
the Four Court Officers, an invocation to the angel of tlie rising sun, 
tile angels on the right and left of the sky, the angel of the setting 
sun, the angel Katb of the zenith to beseeeli Adah to enthrone 
file prince; and an invocation to Karnain the horned angel of the 
moon I and. to the four archangels of Islam to assist in his salvation. 
It was the guardians of five regions who were invoked in Yedie 
ritual. 

I t looks as if the. choice of the reader was the survival of a 
Brahmin privilege and as if the Herald and the Four Court Officers 
must once have been Brahmins just as there are still Brahmins at 
the courts of Siam and Cambodia. The Sri Nara-diraja in Pei-ak 
was obviously" of Brahmin origin, and beef is tabu for his family. 

But more interesting still is the fact that the combination of 
Perak's with IsTegri Sembilan's fourfold ^^anointmenP’ and 

subsequent invocation to the five regions of the heavens make up 
the Siamese rite when after lustration the King facing east first 


1 The horned angel (or, in one version, princess) of the moon is an intruder. 
Alexander the Great was known to Muslims as Dhul’l-Karnain or "two-horned” 
from a phrase in the Kuran. And Muslim missionaries, needing a pedigree for 
royal converts to compensate for their loss of Hindu godhead, fabricated for them 
descent from Alexander the champion of Islam (as their reading showed), with the 
genealogy of the Sassanian kings and Kaid the Indian as a link. Alexander’s con- 
nection with Meru was patent! ‘Dionysus was born from the thigh (mews) of 
Zeus and raiding India Alexander found near Meru the people of Nysa, named 
after Dionysus’ nurse, who joined him in his raid on the Punjab. Once upon a 
time Alexander crossed to Andalus (Andalusia) and clearly this was Andalas 
(Sumatra); so Minangkabau folk-lore has put his tomb on the slopes of Paiem- 
baiig’s Meru! It was therefore a brilliant thought to invoke the horned angel (or 
princess) of the moon to protect the descendant of Alexander the two-horned! 
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takes ills seat on a throne. A court functionary (1) hails His 
Majesty as a Yictor and protector^ and (2) oifering water in a conch 
-calls on him to guard and rule the eastern tracts of his realm. 
The Siamese King jnmnises so to do and turns to the points of the 
compass one after the other— a similar address being made and 
•answered at each. 

Both in Kegri Sembilan and in Perak tlie rulers have to sit as 
immobile as possible on their thrones, rigidity being evidence in 
Hindu ritual of incipient godhead. In Perak the Sultan has to 
remain utterly still while the at band plays a eertain niiml)er 
^of tunes, not more than nine or less than. four. Tlie Sri N ara-diraja 
lights the royal candles (or f candle) and asks the Siiltaii to fix tlie 
number of tuiies. Kegri Sembilan lacks the Muslim accretion 
■of the naiibat, 

(4) The Sultan of Perak sits to hear the ria/iibat enthroned, 
while page bearing the regalia squat to right and left. But no 
uccoiuit speaks of swords and daggers being displayed. In Kegii 
Sembilan, as soon as one of the Four Palace Otheers has read the in- 
Toeations to tlie angel guardians of the five regions of the sky, the 
regalia are disjilayed, weapons being taken from their wra{)pings 
nnd unsheathed for a moment and then covered again. Althoiigh 
no mention is made of further details at the last entlironemeiit of 
a ruler of Negri Sembilan, a previous record set forth how ^‘^the 
Pauglima Eaja stands on the ruler's right and liolds the (treat Spear 
■and the Panglima Sultan stands on the left and holds the hoyal 
Sword. Beyond them are the two Laksamana similarly equipped. 
Beyond them are retainers with eight tutted spears, eight long 
■creeses, eiglit ta})ers, eight water-vessels, and other symbols ot 
])Ower. Wlien all is read}', the insignia are shown solemnly to the 
.s[)ectators. The weapons are taken out ot their yellow wrappings, 
the royal umbrellas are opened, the royal candles are lit, the water- 
vessels and betel boxes are lifted on high for all to see. A co])y 
'■of the Koran is set down before these mighty regalia and ewers filled 
with, every kind ot holy water are arranged before them. One ewer 
contains water mingled with blood; another ('ontains water with 
.a bullet in it; another rice-paste.’^ 

It will he a ])ity if these old-world details are ahandoued. For 
in Siam and CVimbodia princes, courtiers, and officials drink twice 
•a year water of allegiaiice in which the Pourt Brahmiiis liave 
dipped the State Sword and other royal weapons. Newly a})})ointod 
■chiefs in Perak used to he sworn to allegiance on water in which 
the State sword had been dipped. 

(5) Next, in Negri Sembilan the Herald on the Eight once 
more assumes his uneas^y Brahminieal posture and (^alls on the four 
territorial chiefs to pay homage. Each chief in turn on every one 
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of the seyeii steps of the dais lifts foided palms to forelieacL kisses 
the ruler’s hand three tiniesp and still vseated (cross-legged) retires 
backward down the steps, lifting hands in homage ' ih'e tinies^ 
Lesser chiefs lift hands nine times advancing and seven times 
retiring. " : 

111 Perak, it is said, a chief touches the Siiltaids knees with 
forehead and lips or puts his head under his jSultan’s feet. 

The Malay King as Calli^h 

(6) In Kegri Sembilaii the ceremony closes with a Muslim 
accretion, just as in Siam it closes with the modern assumption 
of a crown. The local Kathi recites a prayer in Malay asking- 
Aliah^s guidance for the new Kalifah He has raised to the throne, 
the guidance He gave to the Prophet Solomon. 

Here the Perak account is vague. But it is suggested that thC' 
prayer with the Kiiranie verse on Allah having ap})ointed a iuw\' 
Caliph as His vicegerent precedes the homage. 

So finishes the ceremoiny but several kindred points deseJ'vc‘ 
notice. To-day in Perak, as in Siam, the riilePs consort is sepa- 
rately installed, and in Perak in deference to Muslini prejudice the 
spectators are women. But an eighteenth century history oF Perak, 
the Misa M.elayu, records how in 1756 a Sultan and Ids consort 
were enthroned together. In matriarchal Negri Sembi Ian in 1936 
the liuler (perhaps wrongly in theory) installed his consort first, 
before he was an anointed, king endowed with royal authority*, 
in Siam the King instals his consort afterwards. 

There are several other ])arallels between IMalay and Siainese 
kingship. As in ancient China new ])osthumous names are given 
to dead rulers. The King of Siam keeps an albino e]e])hant, albino - 
monkexy and albino crow: till modern times, albino children were 
a perquisite of the ruler ol: A'egri Sembilan. Pinbrellas must be 
closed near Malay as well as near Siamese [>aiaces, as they are 
the homes of ijicarnate gods. For the same reason no one might 
have a higlier seat than a Malay or Siamese ruler even in a carriage 
or car. It was taboo to spill royal blood. Head and hair of rulers- 
were sacred. Onlv, however, in Trengganu has there survived a 
form of top-spinning conducted (several centuries ago) by Brali- 
niiiis in Siam to foretell the fortunes of the realm. 

In old Malacca, Perak, and Negri Sembilan there has been the 
same j)reoccupation witli 4, 8, 16, and 32 that Dr. Heiiie-Geldeni 
has detected in other kingdoms of .Farther India and the same 
division into officers of the right and left hand. Malacca and Perak 
have had I.great, 8 major, 16 minor, and 32 petty chiefs. Even the- 
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, ground-plan of an Old Perak palace shows pillars in sets of 8 making 
82 for each main section of the building. In iSFegri Sembilan, and 
probably in other States, salutes iiiimBered 8, 16, and 32. N'egri 
Sembilan too has 4 princes of the blood, 4 territorial chiefs, 4 iiiaior 
court officers, and only the ruler may have 4 wives. The regalia 
of the ruler of jSTegri Sembilan comprise 8 tufted spears, 8 swords, 
S creeses, 8 large candles, 8 small tapers, 8 betel-boxes, 8 handfuls 
■of ashes, 8 water-vessels, 16 pennons, and 16 umbrellas. In Burma 
the King was required to have 4 queens, 4 lesser consorts, 4 chief 
ministers, 4 heralds, 4 messengers, 8 assistant secretaries. For the 
first part of his coronation a Siamese King sits on an octagonal 
throne. Fifty years ago when a shaman^s smnce was l)eing con- 
ducted to cure his illness, the sick Sultan was seated on a sixteen- 
sided stand to await with shrouded head and grass brush in hand the 
.advent of the spirits of the realm. There was the same kind of 
preoccupation with these astrological numbers in Siam and Cam- 
l)odia. Generally at his eiithronemeiit a king in those countries is 
surrounded by eight Brahmins representing the Lokapalas who 
.guard the eight points in the Brahmin eosmogoiiy. Pegu in tlie 
fourteenth century had thirty-two provinces, whose governors with 
the King made up the number of the gods in Indra^s mountain 
paradise. /''A passage in the Kew^ History of the T'ang Dynasty,'^ 
Dr. He ine-Geldern tells us, ^findicates that the kingdom of Java 
in the ninth century was divided into twenty-eight provinces, their 
governors together with the four ministers again having numbered 
thirty-two high officials. This may have been a somewhat older 
form of the same s.ystem, in. which the provinces corresponded to 
constellations, the twenty-eight Houses of the Moon, and the four 
ministers to the guardian gods of the cardinal points. It is clear 
that in all these cases the empire was conceived as an image of the 
heavenly world of stars and gods.^’ On the fifth day of the Cam- 
bodian enthronement ceremonies princes and. dignitaries forming a 
'Circle about the King pass round nineteen times from left to right 
iseven disks set on tapers, whose smoke they fan towards him. This 
ritual symbolizes the revolution of the seven planets about Mt. Mem 
here represented by the king. ^ 

Accounts of the enthronement ceremony are wanted from 
I^aliang, Selangor, Trengganu, and especially Kedah and Kelantan. 


[References; Sejarah MelayUy ed, R. O. Winstedt, JRAS. Malayan Branchy 1938; 
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ExpIjAnation of Plates 

Plate XIV. Two faces of the Minangkabau Chutika and a 
panel of the Perak State Trumpet. 

Plate XV. Panca-Prasada at the enthronement of a Sultan 
of Selangor, 1939. 
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1. . Kulanggi or Gulanggi again 

Arf Mr. Boland Braddell and I are both interested onlj in. the 
. attai in nent of historical truth, so far as anything so elusive is attain- 
able, ])ei*haps I inav be pardoned if I set forth the grounds that 
lead one still to doubt the identity of the word. KJjiggl of the 
•'‘ Ivedab Annals'’" with Ivn/d/^n. Mr; Braddell ended his last paper 
•on ‘'AVneient Times"" with a quotation from Bertrand liusseli on the 
desirability of hanging a question mark on things taken for granted, 
and his note on Kulanggi has at any rate sent me to the original 
Malay Jawi texts which I should have examined liefore. 

First two remarks on Jawi spelling. ( .1) Tlie Malay till qiiite 
recently ne^'er inserted vowels in. any but the ])eiuiltimato and 
(more reeently) the ilnal syllaliles. Aeeordingly hlbuJug = Inilu- 
haluiig and = )naniisia; and KJ.aggi may = Kclaiggi or Ka- 
lin ggi or Kulanggi or Kuluuggi and only the original author and 
perhaps his eontem])oraries w'ouid know what the missing \wels 
were. (2) ngg can never = ng^ though Mr. Braddell and probably 
Chlonei Low have thought so. Any student of Jawi could put them 
rigid on this point. Therefore^ while 1 do suspect (loL Low'"s 
Galungi or JCahuigi to be incorrect romanizatioii;, so far from doubt- 
ing the accuracy of Mr. Bland and Mr. Bturroek I accept their 
Elan ggi and Keliiiggi as evidence for my view. Neither Klanggi 
nor Kvlinggi can stand for Kalinga but both could stand for Ku- 

langgi, or^ as S' & T are often confused they could stand also for 

(Julanggi: all the Malay MSS. of the Ilikagat Ajiiir Hamza read K 
for the Persian fr. 

Mr, B. J. Wiikinsoirs Jawi edition of the .Kedah Annals 
(Penang 1898}^ which Mr. Sturrock romauized, reads = 

KJjiggi and - KMnggi; Maxwell MS. 21 of the 'tKedah 

Annals"" in the library of the Koval Asiatic Society, London, reads 
= K.Lnggi (and in a few places yXVSiS' = KJengaJd 

wlxicii obviously is an error) ; while according to Dr. van BoJikePs 
Catalogue (p. 290) Batavia"s Sjadjarah Kegeri Kedah reads 
Oulan ggi. 
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Xoue ol tile MSS. omit the g after the ng aiid therefore, 
all the MSS. are corrupt, none suppoih the reading 
Kalingi. Of course, the Malay M-SS. may just possibly a]^ 
eoiauipt, the same hand that inserted Zamin Turan from the tale of 
Annr Hamza changing Kaliaga into the Ktilanggi of the same ta]p 
But one can hardly base -a theory on this supposition. 

.2, Mysticism in Malaya 

Snoiiek Hurgronje in Tlie Acliehriese (ii IS sg.) and Dr. 
Einkes {Abdoerraoef van Sin gJcel, Leiden 19011) have describ(^py-* 
Sufi order, Shattariya, which lias been commoner in the MahiYan 
region than elsewhere. It is also hrieliy noticed in ^‘Tlie Eiieyclo, 
paedia of Islam*’ sub Shattariya. Writers on its tenets often ])rp]]^ 
tlieir works with a ‘"'genealogicaP^ list of teacher after toachpi^ 
who liaYe expoiinded its doctrines, and these lists still liavo an 
interest as showing the spread of mysticism throughout the Malay 
world. One sucli list appears in a manuscript in the Marsdeii 
leetioii, foiinerly in the keeping of Kingls College London and now 
in the Lilirary of tlie School of Oriental and xlfrieaii studies, 
is particularly interesting as proof of the existence of this mystical 
order in Treiigganii in the eighteenth century. Here I will tranRh^yg 
the list : — 

''''This is a hook to record the descent of the Sliattariali order 
tliat came from the xipostle ol: Allah, whom Allah bless and 
serve, from the lord Lkli son of Abi Talib, with whom may .-Vilali 
be well pleased, who taught the lord Husain the Martyr, who taimlit 
tlie lord Zain al-hbidin, who taught Imam Muhammad al-Baqir 
who taught the blessed (rulianiali) Imam JaTar ahSadik (d. 
A.D.) who taught the blessed king of those that know 
Airifin) Abu Yiv/Ad al-Bistami (d. 8A'8 A.D.), who taught Shaikh 
Muhammad (aL) Maghribi, who taught Shaikli al-^rabi YnyAd 
al-dsiigi, who taught the master (gutb) Abu Muzaffar^i Maulaua of 

Khargan, who taught Shaikh ( ? Khiidaquli) 

Transoxiana (ma ivara'un-naJiri) who taugnt S avid Muhaiun^.^(l 
ul-'asliiq, who taught Sayid Muhammad %i-karif, who tauo-ht 
Shaik]} ^Abdullali al-Shattari, who taught the Qadii ^ai 
Shattari, wlio taught Shaikh Hidayat uTlah Sarmast, 

taught Shaikh Haji ^Mio taught Sayid Muliam- 

mad Ghaiis son of Sayid Khatir al-din, who taught Sayid 
Wajih al-diii al-hiluwi wlio taught Sayid Sibghat Allah son of Sayid 
Euh Allah who taught Saidina Abi Mawahib 'Abdullah Ahmad son 
of h\li an Lkbbaside and Shinnawi, who taught Shaikh Ahmad son 
of Muhammad, of Medinah along with Ahmad Qushashi, who tau^-ht 
Lkbduh-rauf son of L\li, of the same race as Hamzah of Barog 
(FansuH) and a man of Singkel, who taught Shaikh Haji 
al-mahyi of the village Saparw^^i in Karang (Preanger, Java,) 
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taught Fakir Kiai Agus iSTajim al-din of Saparwadi in Karang^ 
who taught Kiai Haji Aluhammad Yunus of Saparwadi in Karang,. 
who taught Kiai Mas Penghulu of Bandong, who taught Haji 
Abdullah ibn hlhdui-Malik wdio liyed at Piilau Kusa in T (er)eng- 
ganii who taught Lebai Bidin son of Ahmat an xlchinese, whom 
God Almighty love in this world and the next. And the MS. goes, 
on to say what devotions Lebai Bidin prescribed for members of the 
order. 

Dowm to the famous LVbduY-rauf of Singkel, who was teach- 
ing at Acheh in 1661, the list is that found in other MSS. (Ptiiikes- 
op, cU, p. 48). After that the various MSS. have different names- 
according as their writers had different teachers. 

It is interesting to see that a Trengganii man (or possibly a 
Javanese missionary to Trengganii) learnt his mysticism in Java 
and handed his knowledge down to an Achinese. One wonders if 
perhaps he may have been a writer of tracts' and if any have 
survived. 

3* Pantiin 

Dr. Brandstetter 'would derive the word 'pantmi from an Indo- 
nesian root tuih, that can be traced in old Javanese fffhread’% 

aiuwiun ‘^dn lines’^ Pampanga ‘^ffeguhir’V Tagalog lo //fori 

speak in a certain order.^-’ And remarkable confirmation of this 
occurs in a sentence in a Kelantan MS. of a recension of the larger 
Hilcayat Ba]{htiar :—di4tm^^^^^ oleli pere^iipuan miida itu 

panbm. I am indebted for this quotation of Mr. E. M. F. Payne 
of the Mala^yan Education Department, who will I hope soon let us- 
know more of the manuscript. 

4. Hikayat Bustamam 

On j). oT of my Mlistory of Malay Literature^^ I stated that 
the Ilikayat Biistamam and Ilikayat Ganja Mara were both 
‘translated hy a mysterious Dato Saudagar Piiteh, that is wliite 
(or pale) Merelumt Chief d’ A MS note by Sir Mtlliara Maxwell 
identifies iiim as ‘hSaudagar Che Piiteh (or Teh) uncle of lAmghulii 
(lie Sail id, who translated for the instruction of Mr. Maingy. 
Su]>erintendent of Province Wellesley, then living at Kuala Buka— 
lie afterwards went to Burma.^^ 
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Eichakd James Wilkinson-, c.m.g. (1867—5 December 1941) 

Born in 1867 Eichard James Wilkinson was the eldest son of 
E, Wilkinson, British Consul at Salonika. After a childhood spent 
on the continent, in Spain among other places, he was elected an 
exhibitioner at 'Triiiit.y College, Cambridge and passed high into the 
Indian Civil Service only to be rejected in the riding test. In 
1889 he became a Straits Settlements Cadet, and passed in Chinese. 
In 1902 he was District OiBcer, Dindings. In 1903 he becanie 
Federal Inspector of Schools, Kuala Lnmpnr. Later lie was ap- 
pointed British Eesident, Kegri Sembilan, the post which in retros- 
pect he loved above all others. From 1911 to 1916 he was Colonial 
Secretary, Singapoie. From 1916 to 1922 he was Governor Sierra 
Leone, promotion which afterwards he regretted having accepted 
.as it took him away from his Malay interests. On. 5 Decern ],)er 
1941 he died almost suddenly at Smyrna, from which he had once 
been a fugitive to Greece and to which Hitlerls war made him in 
turn a fugitive from Mitylene. 

,As an official he served Malaya brilliantly in the field of educa- 
tion, doing much for Malay vernacular schools and being responsible 
for the foundation of the Kuala Kangsar College. He also did. 
Malaya eminent service when in 1914 w'ar found him acting as 
Governor at Singapore. But his magnum o'pus, the Malay-’English 
Dictionary, to which he devoted 40 years, will long outlive the 
memory of his official career. Next to lexicography his main inter- 
est was Malay history, in which he was a pioneer of scientific 
method, although the cares of offices never left him time for the 
thorough study, which would for example have saved him from 
dating the creation of Negri Sembilan and the compilation of 
Malacca Laws centuries too late. But it was a great service to 
Malay historical research that his ‘^hioubts doubted^’ his successors’ 
'^^doubts away.’^ One of his great assets was a lively and readable 
style that made his ^Mncidents of Malay Life’^ so popular. That 
brochure appeared in a series of ^Tapers on Malay Subjects/" which 
he started. His editorship of that series puts him alongside Logan 
•of Penang, the founder and editor of the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago. And to it he further contributed pamphlets on Malay 
Games, Law and Literature, as well as pamphlets on the Aboriginal 
Tribes and a valuable Sakai Vocabulary. He published in Leiden 
a brochure on ^'Malay Beliefs,” which exhibited his Malay scholar- 
ship, although generally in ethnography his wandering career 
allowed no opportunity for the reading necessary to keep abreast 
of modern science. 
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In 191'J' he married Edith Sinelair, daughter of J. Baird of 
Glaso-ow, who typed for him the whole of the second edition of his 
dictionary which he prepared and published in retirement by the 
sea at Mityiene. 

•Marsden, Baffles, Crawfurd, Begbie, Newbold, Logan, William 
Maxwell, with scholars like these Wilkinson’s name will go down 

to posterity. ■ 

E. 0. WmSTEDT. ' 
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A Murat Fairy Tale 

By 6. G. Woolley 

s story was told to me by Angkas bin Dab^; 
who had heard it in Keningair, where hg ; 


a Tanibiinari: 
for some 


The general outliiie and sneli details as the loss of a ^flying 
coath and "the A\mys in which certain animals befriended by a man 
helped him when he was in difficulties are to be found in the Folk- 
lore and stories of other races^ but there may be sufficient varietj 
and local colour in tills version to make it worth repetition. 

The Story of Baiagong and the Red-Stalked Coconut 

any years ago there lived a great hunter in Iveiiiiigau whose 
vas Baiagong ; he was a native of Kampoug Xeningau^ but 
w all the country round as the result of his hunting trips, 
iiy he went out alone, and reached the head-waters of the 
jiawan. There was a large pool, at which he thonght that 
•ht find some animal coming down to driuh. Approaching: 

{ noticed some strange things hanging on 
r round he saw a party of seven 
He was very much astonished, but 
that they were naked, and being a modest man, and know- 
he withdrew behind the bnsh and then saw that 
xre clothes of some strange material and 


carefully, he suddenly noticed S( 
bushes by the pool, and creeping 
girls liathing a little way off. 
seeing 

ing the “adcit'^, 

the things hanging on it w . ,, 

had wings. His mind was quickly made up, and taking the small- 
est cloak he went oif with it and hid it. 

Xot long afterwards, the seven girls, who were fairy princessei 
from Kayangaii (Fairyland), finished their bathe and came t< 
get their clothes. Great was the distress of the youngest wher 
she found that her cloak was misvsing: for a long time they al 
hunted for it, but in vain, and at last her six sisters decided tha 
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yoii.’^ I'How can I go with you to the Tillage” replied the weeping 
princess, ^^ean^t you see that I haye no clothes ? '‘’Old’, said Baia- 

.gong, as if he had only just noticed this, Well, take this head-cloth 
of mine and use it as a wrap until we get to the house”. So the 
priiieess took it and went with him, and when they got to the house 
he brought her to his mother, who gaTe her clothes. Some days 
afterwards, when there was still no news of the winged cloak— 
though really Baiagong had fetched it from the Jungie where he 
had hidden it and put it away in a box in the house — Baiagong said 
to the Princess ''You cannot return to Kayangan without the cloak, 
•and there; is no news of it, So why not stay here and be iny wife, 
for I love Though at first unwilling, at last she agreed. 

They were married, and in due time a son was born to them. 

But then trouble started, for Baiagong^s old motlier did not 
like the child because he always cried when his mother was away. 
Baiagong was often away haiiting, and the Princess then had to go 
out to look after the garden and padi and to collect vegetaides aiid 
firewood, leaving the old woman at home witli the child. There 
was no open quarrel with the Princess herself, but one day when 
the child could make himself understood, he told his mother how 
his grandmother was harsh to him and complained of having to 
look after him, and spoke slightingly of his mother, telling him that 
ahe had forced his father, her son, to take her out of pity, when she 
was only a stranger and a foundling who had never been formally 
asked for in marriage by herself on her son’s behalf, as is the proper 
Murut custom: no one knew who her people were or where they 
lived, and she had brought no property or belojigings with her, so 
that the old grandmother had to supply anything that was wanted 
from her own property. The Princess was very ashamed and dis- 
tressed at what her son told her, and said that if only she had her 
flying cloak she would go back to Kayangan, and she told tlie boy 
ail about her home in Kayangan and about the cloak. "Whs it a 
•cloak like the one in my father’s old box?”, he asked, and when in 
sudden excitement she made him, show her the box and open it, there 
lay her cloak, as fresh and fine as on the day sJie lost it. Tlie 
Princess put it on at once, and taking up her son tried to fly away. 
But the boy was heavy, and she could only mount up to tiie height 
of the coconut trees and then flutter down to earth again. Many 
times she tried, but found it useless, so at last she determined to 
leave him behind. She filled a bamboo with milk, and said, "see, 
here is milk, enough for food until your father returns: then tell 
him how I have gone, and say that if he wants me he must come 
with you to the pool where first he met me: there he will find an 
old man fishing: he must catch hold of his liook, and the old man 
will lift him up to Kayangan., There he will be able to find my 
house, because there are red flowers growing on the ridge of the 
roof, like those which you Muruts always wear in your hair.” Then 
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slie spread her wings, and tliis time tliey: bore lier aloft, and slie; 
soon Yanislied ont of sight. 

, Great was Baiagoiig’s grief when he got home and found his; 
wife gone, and in spite of all his mother^s prayers and entreaties he 
annoiiiiced his decision to take his son and follow after the Prineess. 
Preparations were soon complete, and carrying his son he 'went dowji 
to the Liawan, intending to follow a track up its banks until he 
came to the pool. , : 

Pie had not gone far when as he was passing by a dam with a 
fish trap set in it he heard his name called: he looked round but 
saw no one ; then, as the call \Yas repeated, he noticed that the sound 
came from tlie fish trap, and wading out to it he found it full of 
fish who asked him to have pity on them and release them. Baia- 
gong felt sorry for them, but said he could do nothing for them as* 
he was hurrying np stream and could not wait. Again and again 
they iiujilored him to help them, until at last he unfastened the 
bamboo trap and shook out the fish into the water, when they 
thanked him and swam aw'ay happily. A little further on he came 
across a column of ants, carrying their eggs, travelling from the 
Jungle to the water’s edge, wdiere their line was broken and they 
were running up and down distractedly: again he heard his name 
called: ^“'Oh, Baiagong,’’ cried the ants, ^fiielp us: we are taking 
our eggs to a new nest across the river, and our bridge is gone: 
make us a new bridge, Baiagong:” cannot wait now”, replied 
Baiagong, ‘‘I must hurry U[)-stream”. help us”, they ])leaded, 

^‘^periia})s some day we shall be able to repay your kindness.” So 
Baiagong listened to them, and looking round found a long dead 
branch which lie laid across the stream, and the ants at once re- 
formed their line and passed along the branch to the other side.. 
Baiagong went on, and then saw a squirrel caught in a tra]) ; toe 
squirrel appealed to him for hel}), and though Baiagong was in such 
a hurry yet he listened, and drew back the catch of the trap and set 
the squirrel free. Going on again, he presently heard a louder call 
for help, and found a deer caught fast by the horns in a rotan noose- 
trap. ‘^Trlel|) me, Baiagong,” cried the deer, hut Baiagong said 
am in a great hurry, for I have stopped already several times,, 
and it 1 delay any more, the old man at the pool will have stopped" 
fishing and gone home”. ^^Oh please help me, Baiagong”, pleaded 
the (leer, and so at last he was persuaded, and drawing his parang' 
(knife) he cut through the rotan knots and let the deer go free, and' 
then hurried forward again, saying to himself that not for anything 
would he stop again before he got to the pool. But when he had 
nearly got to the place, a very faint voice reached his ear: ^‘"Oh 
Baiagong, help me”, it said, am caught in this net”. And look- 
ing down he saw a little fire-fly struggling in a spider’s web. 
cannot wait”, said Baiagong, ^^as it is. I may be too late, and the old 
man may have gone home”. ^"^Qh Bakgong%,. replied the fire-fly,. 
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'^^it will not take you long, you need hardly stop at all— and oh^ 
he quickp for I see the spider coming.’^ Baiagong checked his pace, 
.and sweeping his hand down brought up the fire-fly, and after 
wiping away the threads of the web whieh were entangiing it, he let 
it go^ and away it 'fluttered with many thanks. 


It was not long afterwards that the pool was reached, and 
Baiagong saw an old man sitting on the top of a big rock which 
projected over the water, with a rod and line, easting into the 
deep water above the rock. Without a word he crept up under the 
shadows of the rock, and t3dng his son tightly on to his back waited 
until he saw the line drifting down towards him : then noiselessly 
he slipped into the water and caught hold of the line with both 
hands. The old man on the top of the rock felt a twitch on his 
line, and thinking that he had a bite, flung up his rod so quickly 
that Baiagong, with his son on his back, was Jerked clean out of the 
^vater, over the rock, over the trees behind, and up through a thick 
cloud until he landed with a bump in a strange country. Feeling a 
bit dizzy at first, .he picked himself up and had a good look round: 
it was a fine flat country, not unlike Iiis own Keningau plain, with 
jungle and streams and padi fields and patches of fruit trees, and 
here and there the roof of a long-honse showing. '"^This must be 
KayaugaiF^ thought Baiagong, and looking round again more care- 
fully he saw’ some bright red patches on the roof of one of the 



largest houses. ‘Terhaps those are the red flow^ers on the roof of 
the house where my wife lives^^ he thought and he started to w’alk 
towards it. 


When he reached the house he called out, and the Princess, his 
■wife, came out of one of the rooms and seeing and recognising him 
invited him to enter. He went in and sat dowm in the long open 
verandah, and not long afterwards his wife^s father, the Kajah of 
Kayangan, entered. Baiagong explained that he had come in search 
of his wife, and. that he wanted to take her back to Earth with him. 
’To this, .however, the Eajah olijeeted: be admitted that his young- 
est daughter had been married to Baiagong, but declared that she 
had left him and that the manner of, and the reason for, lier depar- 
ture were equivalent to a divorce: besides, he said, she had formerly 
been betrothed to a Prince of Fairyland: now that she liad returned, 
the old pledge would take effect, and she would shortly marry the 
Prince. Baiagong protested, , but the Eajah only said that if he 
really wanted the Princess he must show himself worthy of her 
by proving his ability to carry out certain tasks wdiich would be set 
him. Baiagong agreed to attempt them, and the following morn- 
ing was appointed for the first test. The Eajah led a large party to 
a big pool in the river, and taking a large box of beads fmm one of 
his attendants, threw them in htodfuls into the deep water. 

•he said, ^"stay here anfi dive for them, and bring me back the whole 
boxful, i without one^ bead missing, by midday.'" Baiagong dived 
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ra few times but eoiild not recover a single bead from the pooi^ and 
tlieii lie' sat down on the bank and wept. ‘^‘Wliy are yon weeping, 
Baiagong ?’^ said a voice, and lifting his head he saw a iish looking 
.at hiiii from the water, and he told him all his- trouble. ‘^Never 
mind, Baiagong^^, said the fish, and my brothers will help you in 
return for your help to us that day: you Just sit here at the edge 
■of the pool and hold the basket under water Baiagong did so, 
and tile fishes swam liackwards and forwards, each one bringing up 
■a bead every time in bis month and dropping it into tlie basket, 
and so quick wore they that it tvas not nearly midday wdien Baia- 
gong returned to the Long House with his basket and the beads 
correct to the very last one. The Eajali wus surprised, but said 
little, and ajipointed the next morning for the next test. This time 
he w’eiit to a patch of rough ground covered wdth thick bushes, and 
scattered all over it a gantaiig of rice. ^T^ick up every graiir’- he 
ordered, ‘^hmd let me liave the full gantang, w-ith correct measure, 
back by midday : and I do not tbink^^ be added “that yon will timi 
.any fishes under those liuslies’h Baiagong started to pick up a 
few grains, but he could not find them in the long grass and thick 
.scrub, and soon lie sat dowm iji despair. ^^0 Baiagong’^, said a 
chorus of small voices, ns hel]) yon,^^ and a column of ants 
•appeared ; they scattered into tlie scrub and grass and soon came 
•out again each carrying a grain of rice Just as they carry tlieir 
■eggs, and soon the gantang measure ivas full and Baiagong took it 
back in trimiiph. The Eajah could not deny that the measure wus 
'•correct, so he only said ^T'orne with me to my orchard tomorrow.'^ 
Next day they w^ent to the orchard, and the Eajah pointed to a 

large langsat tree laden with fruit to the outermost tivigs. Then 

he ordered his people to cut through the trunk until the tree w^as^ 
-almost falling, and said to Baiagong “Bring me every langsat that 
is on that tree, but the tree must not fall, and not a twig must 
be broken Baiagong, though a good climber, dared 

not trust his weight on the tottering tree, and in any 

'Case he could never have crawled out to the ends of the 

branches, but wdien he w^as about to give up in despair a squirrel 
ran up to him and said “Let me help you, Baiagong, in return for 
your help to me when I was in the trap.’^ The squirrel then Jumped 
into tlie tree and wdtli bis sharp teeth bit through all the fruit 
■stalks so that the fruit fell to the ground, whilst even the smallest 
twigs only bent a little beneath the squirrePs weight, and not one 
was broken. So this task too was successfully' accomplished. The 
Eajah was not best pleased, and said “Tomorrow you shall have an 
•opponent in yonr task, and we shall then see who is the better.^^ 
So next day the Eajah took Baiagong and the Fairy Prince, his 
wdfe^s suitor, to a place from which, across a wide expanse of 
jungle, could be seen a tree with large red leaves on the spur of a 
distant hill. “Fetch me some leaves from that tree,^^ said the Eajali, 
“and the one who is back first will . be the winner.” Baiagong ; 
started off, knowing that once in the Jungle it W'.ouid be difficult for 
■1 ....... -• ' . 
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even so experienced a jungle man as he was to keep his direction 
properlV;, hut he did not intend, to give way. The Fairy Prince, 
however, said, “There is plenty of time : tin’s mortal has got to walk 
and is certain to lose his way in the jungle : I will go home first and 
have a meal and then with my flying coat the rest will be easy.^^ 
A minute or two after he gained the shelter of the jungle Baiagong’ 
heard a loud crashing in the bushes on his right, and a splendid 
stag leaped out in front of him: “Jump up on to my back’^, he 
said, “and I will take vmn to the tree.^^ Baiagong monnted, and 
the stag went of! like the wind. On reaching the tree Baiagong 
picked some leaves, and they set of! on their return. “Get off now^h- 
said the stag when they reached the edge of the jungle, “and hurry 
on hy ^murself, for I must not be seeiB’. Baiagong did so, and got: 
back to the Bajah and had handed the leaves to him just before the' 
Prince swept down through the air and alighted beside him. “'Baia- 
gong wills’^, said the Eaj ah, “Yonr meal has cost yon dear.^'^ Baia- 
gong claimed the Princess, but the Eajah said “There is one more- 
test: show that yon can look after her goods properly, so that there 
■ will be no risk of loss or mistake. This evening I will put her cup 
amo:ngst otlier cups, and you must pick out hers in the dark.'’ The- 
same evening when it got dark, the Eajah ordered all the cups in the- 
house to he collected and put into a store room, and be bimself went: 
in witli the Princess’s cup. There were over a thousand cups there,, 
piled np on the floor and standing on shelves in. the store room. The- 
B, a jail chose a place for the Princess’ cup and then came out and 
led Baiagong to tlie door, and telling him to go in shut it behind 
him. It was pitch dark inside, and Baiagong was afraid to move- 
for fear of stepping on or knocking over a cnp. “Stand still”, said 
* a little voice, “and Avateh me”. And Baiagong saw a little Are-fly 
glimmering in the dark. “T Avatcbed the Eajah and saAV where- 
he put his cup” said the fire-fly: “Pick up the cup on which I 
settle, and take it to the Eajah without fear, and ask him if 
it be not the Princess’s oAvn.” Baiagong stepped carefully across 
to AAdiere the light twinkled on the rim of a cup : “This is the right 
one” said the fire-fly, “and noAV good-bye, and thank you for saving 
me from the spider.” Baiagong picked up the cup and called to 
the Eajali to open the door. It Avas the right cup, but the Eajah, 
who had never imagined that Baiagong could succeed in all his. 
tests, did not wish to lose his daughter. “'You have Avon,” he said, 
and you can take the Princess as your Avife again, but you must 
liA’e here and not take her away back to Earth.” .‘Baiagong AA:as 
not very pleased, but did not knoAV what to say, so after a little 
hesitation he agreed. For some time all Avent AA^ell. Then some- 
of the people in the house, egged on by the disappointed Fairy 
suitor, began to complain. “This mortal”, they said, “makes un- 
pleasant noises in his throat when he sleeps” (Baiagong <;ertainly 
did snore a good deal)” and besides he has a most unpleasant human 
smell, which Ave cannot stand.” Things got so bad that even the- 
ciiildren began to tease him and to make rude remarks and gestures.. 
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canT help having a -human smelF* Baiagong explained: "'T^er- 
haps not^', they replied, it is not a nice one : why doiiT you go 
and wash yourself sometimes in our forest pool?^^ ‘'hlf course I 
wilF’ said Baiagong, who hitherto had always bathed in the river 
near the house, ^‘show me where the pool isd^ So they took liim to 
■a dark pool far away in the Jungle, whose water was tliick and 
‘Covered with scum, and in it he saw the snouts and cold cruel eyes 
nf many crocodiles. I will not bathe there% he declared 

“however much I smelld^ They tried to persuade him, and at last 
.a few even tried to push him in, but he resisted, and as he struggled 
he slipped on the muddy hank and the middle finger of one hand 
went into the water, and when he pulled his hand back the finger 
was perfectly white. No more was said Just then, but Baiagong 
could not ever be induced to risk a bathe in the pool. 

The crisis came one night, not long after this, when Baiagong 
was sleeping on the verandah of the Long House. A party of the 
Iioiise people, retiirniiig late, passed close by him. ^'Poi !'•’ said 
cue with a spit of disgust, ^‘What a foul smelF’. ^Must like a lump 
■of liltlF' said another. ‘^LeFs treat it in the proper ^y&y. theifi^ 
said a third, and immediately, while one or two pulled up the ends 
‘Of the split bamboo flooring close by the sleeping man, the rest, with 
bits of stick and bundles of twigs, used as brooms, ha if sAvept and 
half shovelled him through the opening in the floor. Down fell 
Baiagong to tlie ground, and through the ground, until lie finally 
awmke to find himself in his own house on Barth. Neither wife 
nor child Avere AAuth him, but by his side Avere an axe and a tabor 
■or gendang (drum) which he recognised as coming from the Long 
House and one of the pink-stalked coconuts which grew on ihe 
trees round it. 

He planted the nut which giw into a fine palm. The sound 
of the fairy drum ^strucK: terror into the hearts of' enemies if they 
came to attack his village or whenever he took it with him Avhen 
leading a raid. Countless foes fell beneath the strokes of his axe, 
und all the heads of the slain he Avas alile to bring hack, however 
many there Avere. 

His Avife never came ])aek to him, but his son came doAvn 
occasionally to visit him on Earth, usually on the great days of the 
harvest feasts or at the Alain MensilacF feast when the heads AA^ere 
taken doAAm from the beams in the roof from Avhicli they hung and 
Avere curried in procession round the village. The boy refused to 
stay Avitli his father on Earth, and at length said that he would not 
c(3ine clown again, even on a feast day, because the Earth was Too 
dirty-’, or that if in future he did come he would be invisible to all 
in the village. 
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Baiagmig died in extreme olcl age. dSiiite his coconut: 

palm were distributed throughout ail the district; being known 
amongst the Miiruts as Tisaii MagnridmgV thoiigh the Diisiiiis 
call them the Tiasau Dajangh His Brum and Axe became 
eious ^pesaka^ (heirlooms), and the white finger of the old man. 
was* cut off by his heirs before the body was buried, and preseiwed 
as a visible memorial — ^to be seen, it is said, even to this day — of 
a mighty hunter and famous warrior who once had won for hiin« 
self a fairy priiieess as a wife and had seen with, mortal eyes the- 
magic realm of Fairyland. 




Megalithic Remains in North Borneo • 

By H. G, Keith 

Plates XYI--~XYIII 

Banks (1) in kis paper, Some Megalithic Bemaim From The 
Eelaliit Country m Sarawak WUh Some Notes on The Kelabiis 
says, 

■^'Megalitliic reniaiiis, so common in Celebes and fiirtlier East, 
in Java, Sumatra, the Philippines, Malaya and right away to 
Assam, have been singularly lacking from Borneo, the only 
record being a casual mention by Burbidge of some stones used 
as a burial memorial to some Busuns on one occasion in .North 
Borneo ; the occasion seems to have been unique for no further 
ineiition of such things is made by either Evans or Eiitter wdio 
have dealt rather full}’ with the people of those parts/'^ 

While I agree with Banks that references to megalithic remains in 
North Borneo are few, and what references there are (2) mention 
•only Burbidge'’s (3) report, the actual remains are not so rare as 
failure, by previous writers on North Borneo, to mention them 
woiild lead one to believe. 

.In January, 193?, while cutting across country from d-'enghilan 
Estate to the Tuaran — Kota Belud bridle path I came upon an 
-excellent series of Tenghilan Busun (to follow .Perry (4), who in 
turn quotes Peet (5) ) cromlechs. This site is situated about 14 
mile south-east of Mile 3634, Tuaran — Kota Belud 1)ridle path, close 
])y the Tenghilan (according to Butter ((>) Tengillan) Busun 
village of Sarambutan, West Coast Eesidency. 

The Tenghilan Busun cromlechs at Kampong Sarambutan do 
not fall precisely into any one of the well-defined types given by 
Perry (4) and except for those stones that surround the gz’ave- 
liouses they do not always mark out a definite space and appear 
rather to be in the form of scattered grave markers (pL XYIII, 2). 

Those stones that surround the grave-houses obviously would, 
.after the houses had rotted and fallen in, enclose rectangular spaces 
only, because the grave-houses themselves are rectangular. Some 
•of the stones, particularly the irregular slab-shaped pieces, that 
.surround the grave-houses are not planted firmly in the ground 
but merely rest upon the surface and are supported by the sides 
of the grave-houses in an upright position. As a grave-house rots 
.away many of these unplanted stone slabs fall over. - 
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111 the nearby village of Saraiiibiitan there are al^^o some' 
rougbiv iiewii 4-si*decl stone ]rillars msecl ]X)sts, and at 

sonie future time j?eetangiilar spaces marked out by rouglily hewn 
ujiright stones may be found that may well have marked a former 
lioiise site, the erstwhile owner not having removed tlie stone- 
foundation posts for use at a new site. 

Thcdlknighilan Dusun caomlechs at Kampong Sarambutan are 
not carved ill' any way and, as the illustrations show, are similar 
generally to the ^hipright stones’" in Sumatra as iirustrated by van 
der Hoop (7). 

ExcLAisnvTiON on Plates. 

Platk X Vf. 

1. The site of some Tenghilan Busun cromlechs, Kampong 
Sarambutan, North Borneo. A. minuk (Hmm* sp.) on the 
left and three grave-houses. Buffalo wallows in the fore- 
ground. 

2. The same as Pig. 1, hut a closer view of the stonevS and 
grave-houses. 

Plate XVII. 

1. The same site showing upiight stones of various shapes^, 
a new grave-house, and a partially collapsed grave-house.. 
Note the jar to the right of the partially collapsed grave- 
house in the background. In addition to stones jars are- 
also used as grave markers on this site. 

2. The same site but a closer view of the partially collapsed 
grave-house, .showing stone markers and jars. The jai's 
are used as, markers and not as burial jars, (i.e. the corpse 
is Jiot placed inside the jars as is the case with certain 
tribes in North Borneo) on this site. 

Plate XVIII. 

1. The same site ])ut a closer view of the middle grave-house 
(see pi. XVI, 1) surrounded by stones. Some of the- 
stones are planted in the earth and some merely rest on the 
surface and lean against the side of the grave-house. The 
surrounding of this new grave-house would appear to indi- 
cate that the custom . of marking graves with upright 
stones is still practised. . 

2. An older part of the same site and to the right of the 
grave-houses (see pi. XVI, 1) showing upright stones and' 
also what are obviotisly remnants of a grave-house. 
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Ancient History in. Greater India : 

The Dynastic Histoey of India b,y L. .de la Vaiiee Poiisshi in 
1935 eoiitamed notice of a work in preparation by Professor 6. 
Poedes on the subject of Greater India for Cavaignacls series of 
A VTiild Histoey, (publishers E. de Broecard^ Paris). The expec- 
tations which thivS notice aroused were hievitably frustrated, since- 
one of the many eyil consequences of the war was that Europe be- 
came cut off from Indo-China and from the French School at 
Flanoi in which Coedes remained on as Director. However, he* 
enjoyed facilities which woiild have been denied him at home, 
enabling him to pursue his studies of S-E. Asia and in 1944 to- 
publish them in a form reminiseent of pre-austerity standards. 
Discerning readers, while appreciating the aevsthetic satisfaction of 
handling such a volume, will not fail at the same time to be impress- 
ed by tile value of its contents, which ha\'e already Aron the Giles 
jirizc in Paris for its author. The title of the book is Histoiee 
AxOIFXXE Des ETATS IIiYDOUISES Dh'lXTHE^vIE-OEIKXT. 

The first tAvo chapters contain a brief snmmary of siicli scanty 
knoAvdeclge as we possess regarding conditions in that part of the- 
Avorld ])rior to the first century of the Christian era, the period at 
w:hich the process of Iiidianization appears to have l)egun, Coedes 
quotes the works of leading ethnologists and, Avithout prejudice tO' 
the theories of indhi duals, is able to trace an outline of Avdiich the 
earliest elements are found in Tongking and reAual Melanesian 
affinities. Hext in order of time aj’e the Veddoid elements in 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the Celebes — descendants of the stock' 
being still found in the Peninsula. Between them and the later 
neolithic Indonesians on the one hand and Austro-Asiatics on the- 
other there are, as Coedes reminds us, evidences of a bone culture : 
hut those who practised it liave still to he identified. According to- 
some, the migratory tendency was from East to West; others hold 
that it came from the West traA^elling eastAvards. C'oeclcs does not 
intervene in the dispute excepting in so far as to mention Ton 
HeA-esy's failure to break the link which. Fr. Wm. Sclmiidt of 
the ^Vest-East school claims to have established between the Mimcla 
and Santali tribes in Orissa and the Mon-Khmer Austroasiatics on 
the mainland of Greater India. Although no date is yet forth- 
coming for the early migrations from Korth to South, Coedes notices 
how this ^^^erticaf^ movement survived earlier "diorizontaP’ ten- 
dencies on the part of vagrant populations, .In order to account 
for it he shoAvs how'' peat AVas the attraction of the sonthern delta- 
lands for the folk in the mountainous hinterland — Malav, Pyii, 
Eurman from Thibet; T’ai from China; Khmer from the Mekong- 
, rapids— all in turn pressed down from the Korth and appear to 
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have confined the earlier Indonesians to the southern periphery.. 
It is a fact that the grooved axe is generally associated Avith Indo- 
nesians and the shouldered axe with Austro-Asiatics. The reason 
for this apparent cleavage in custom between the inner contineiit 
and the periphery lias yet to be determined. An incentive to new 
research is the suggestion that it may possibly be not unconnected 
with some infiux'of Mongolians. Nevertheless, all theories are- 
treated with reserve and, in the present state of our knowledge 
Coedi\s is not prepared to go farther than Przyluski's formula : — ' 

‘'‘During the second bronze age in Europe, Indo-Ciiina 

came into the orbit of a sea-born civilization that embraced 

S-E. Asia to the furthest limits of Indonesia.” 

Ill S-E. Asia, bronze and iron v'ere in use side by side with the 
most developed form of stone implements. The latest examples ol" 
this mixed culture are approximately contemporary with the earliest 
dated evidences of Indian culture in Champa, C'cimliodia. Malaya. 
Chinese writers of that period (the later Han dynasty ) apply the 
term 'K’uen Lueir to various groups on the perijfiierv of S-E. Asia,, 
Chedes inclines to agree with Krom and Majunidar that this term 
denoted Indonesians who had evolved as a result of contact with 
Mongolian elements — i.e. Proto-Malays wh'om he regards as tlie- 
carriers of Austro-Asiatic civilization. The main characteristics, 
of this pre-Indian culture in S-E. Asia are summarized hy the author 
as the use of irrigation for growing rice; domestication of cattle; 
skill in navigation ; matriarchy ; the cult of ancestors and local gods 
oil higli places, tlie actual corpses of the dead being disposed in 
jars and dolmens. Such modifications as have occurred during the 
past two thousand years can be traced to cultural iirfiuences from 
India — excepting in the lands adjacent to China. But for their 
effect upon the present-day Khmer, it would be hard indeed to- 
distinguish him from his wild Kinsman, the Pnong highlander: 
physically there is little difference between them. The Indian 
achievement — as Coedes notices — is remarkable for its success in. 
spite of the numerical insignificance of its authors compared with 
the local population upon whom the Indians iniposed their own 
laws, religion and rulers. A striking proof of the relative small- 
ness of their numbers is the almost complete absence in the modern 
popixlation of any physical links with Aryan India; although their 
culture is Indian, their ancestry is indicated by unmistakable Mon- 
golian features. 

In discussing the causes which determined these Indian inva- 
sions, Coedes holds that the influence of dynastic changes in India, 
was subsidiary to that of trade-expansion in luxuries (gold, spices,, 
etc.) which took place after the conquests, first of Alexander, then 
of the Seleucides and Kanishka, finally of the Eoman Empire. He 
regards the contemporary diffusion of Buddhism as a powerful in- 
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^ceiitive to travel on the part of a pbpnlation wliicli had been tanght 
hitherto to regard travel as a form of polhitioii. Finally, the 
period of early eolonizatioii coincided with the revoliitioii in ship- 
building when for the first time ships, capable of carrying several 
hundred passengers, were laid down. The existence of these ships 
has already been signalized by Pelliot in his study of the Chinese 
texts. : 

The manner in which small bands of invaders from India suc- 
ceeded in imposing themselves upon the local inhabitants may be 
inferred from the legends of Cambodia and Champa. They tell 
how a Brahmin, supported by only a small retinue of his country- 
men, achieved control of the land by means of marriage with a 
local princess. Previous contributions to this subject by Ferrand 
.and Winstedt are acknowledged by the author. 

The first and outstanding contribution which Coedes makes 
to the history of S-B Asia is the method he adopts in presenting it. 
In the past it has been customary to review the history of each 
■country in turn. This method Coedes calls the Vertical’^ method 
.and contrasts it with his ^fiiorizoiital” approach— one merit of whieh 
is that it avoids the repetitions inevitable in the other system used, 
.among others, by the late Fr. Calenge of the ^Missioii Eitfraiigere' in 
‘Siam. Calenge left an unfinished manuscript com];)iled from his 
reading of numerous works and articles ( published prior to 1929) 
with reference to early history in Tongkiiig, Champa, Cambodia, 
Malaya, Burma, Siam. Ten years after the Peverend Fatherts 
death an attempt was made to summarize the essential parts of the 
manuscript for publication in English as a brochure, including the 
latest discoveries, under the title Betaveex Ixdia and Chixa. The 
war however intervened to prevent further action until last year 
when a second attempt was made to bring it up to date. The iiiteii- 
tion was to amplify the earlier analysis for publication as soon as 
conditions in London improved. Meanwhile, the reoccu})ation of 
Hanoi this year by a French force has lifted the curtain which 
ishrouded northern Tndo-China from the rest of the world. Coedes 
who was thus enabled to come down to Saigon, brought with him 
the volume under review that had been published two years earlier 
hut denied to readers outside the Japanese sphere’ Its superiority 
both in form and substance over the brochure is so marked as to 
render unnecessary any further attempt to revise that work. In any 
•case, seventeen years have now elapsed since Calenge died and, in 
the light of later discoveries,' emphasis has inevitably shifted from 
;some of his head-lines. A tribute to his voluminous labour is none 
the less over-due. Work of this nature is su])ject to constant 
revision as new facts are brought to light by the latest research. 
Coed^s^ book is no exception to this rule, even within two years of 
its appearance. Eecent discoveries in the south-western tip of 
Cochin-China reveal a likelihood that this district may have been 
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tile cradle of indianized Funaiiy forerunner of Cambodia/ iintir 
abandoned as the result of some catastrophe^ it is thought possibly 
a tidal wave. Air reconnaissance of the OC-EO area, now semi-* 
submerged^ reveals clear outlines of extensive irrigation in a dMiict 
where in modern times nothing can be grown excepting floating-rice. 
Excavations there have yielded a number of vahiable objects that 
prove the area to have been an emporium for trade with the West 
in the age of the Antonines. The whole subject will doubtless lie 
fully documented in time for inclusion in a second edition of 
‘Hisfoire ancien fie . . . d which may be expected iu due course from 
.Paris. 

It would appear therefore that the southern point of Cochin- 
China, the most natural landing place for the Indian adventurers 
who had traversed tlie waist of the Malay peuiiisula ou foot, was 
actually the scene of their early settlement in Funan. Their pas- 
sage across the Peninsula between 'Takuapa and Bandon has been 
established beyond dispute and the connection betwoe]i Fnnai) and 
the Peninsula appears to have been kept alive ])y colonies from 
Funan. Coedes now goes further, taking in all Cochin-Cliina and 
up to Nha-trang as part of primitive Funan, including in it the* 
shrine and Sri Marafs Buddhist inscription at Yo-canli which he 
holds wvi til Finot should be attributed to Funan ratlier than to* 
Champa. Fnnan thus, at the beginning of our era, comprised 
important parts of southern Indo-China and. of the Malay Penin- 
sula. Furthermore, an ■ itself is now shown to ])e the Chinese 
rendering of the familiar Cambodian word for a moimtain — 
'Phfioin\ This word pervades Cambodian topography and assumes 
particular significance in the ninth century when, iu its early 
years, Jayavarinau is returned from Java where he is held to have 
been detained by the people who dominated central Java where he 
is held to liave been, detained by the people who dominated central 
Java in the eighth century and were known as 'Lords of the Moun- 
taifi, Majnmclar lias derived these ^Tjords^^ from a tribe in India 
whose name resembles ^SaileiidrcL ^ m ihiij were called in Greater 
India. Since the derivation has been challenged, Coedes would 
prefer to take 'Sailendra' as a Hindu adaption of an early Indonesian 
belief that mountains were the home of the Gods. He asks whether 
the conquering Sailendra of the eighth century, in taking the title 
of 'Lord of the Mountain’ and 'Maharaja’, were not merely reviving 
the title of the early kings of Funan in order to justify a claim to 
])e universal monarchs. In support of this })roposition the recorded 
iiieidcnt is quoted of Jayavarman causing a ]>riest to present him 
with the symbol of kingship, a new 'Ling a’, upon Mt Kulen and 
to bestow uf)oii him the title of 'Lord of the Mountain! Coedes 
interprets the ceremony as a ritual breaking of JayavarmarPs sub- 
servience to Java whicli would be meaningless were not Java’s 
pretentions to universal sovereignty derived from ancient Funam, 
He also shows how these Sailendra, who were Mahayanists, iuspirers- 
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-of Borobocliir, put new life into the old indiaiiized kingdom of 
Snvijava in Sumatra in the eighth eentuix enabliiig it for anotlier 
.SIX centuries to doimnate the Straits between Kedah and Palembamr 

. ' o* 

Coecles explains to any critics who coini)lain that t'aiubodia 
.seems to occupy a predominant place in his work— liis desi-m has 
been to re-edit Cambodian history of wliich there is no “recent 
‘Trvf^’i allowing it preeminence over its neighbours 

ii tambodia occupies more space in his work than Champa or 
Indonesia, tJie reason is that inasterjiieees, such as that of 6 
Maspero for Champa or of _N. T. Krom for Indonesia, have facili- 
tated his task of condensation in a manner impossible in the ease 
■of his new edition of Cambodian history ivliicli entails much exnli- 
natory matter. ' 


hi one the less, if regarded as the historical conti- 
.nuation oi the earliest mdianized civilization in Punan fiam- 
bodia stands out among her neighbours on account of her central 
position in the middle ages, _ dominating Burma and Auiiani toge- 
ther with southern Indo-Chma. As originator of a conception of 
universal kingship associated with high places, Cambodia repre- 
sented a rigid an.d supersitious state system unknown in Burma 
Champa or among the early T’ai, but iinparted by her to her neigh- 
bours 111 Java, Sumatra and to her heirs in Siam. Chou Takuen’s 
.account of the artificial atmosjihere surrounding tlie Cambodian 
King iii Angkor is contemporary, but in strong contrast, with the 
-inscriptioii ot Bama the Strong, the 'Fai liberator of Suk’odhaya 
irom Cambodian rule. The manly style of his inscription delights 
the reader and refreshes him, as it were a gust of fresh mountain 
■air blowing through the Angkor hot-house. And yet. La Loubere’s 
description of an audience given him by the king of Siam in the 
.seventeenth century is identical in regard* to ritual with the audience 
•described by the Chinese envoy to Angkor four hundred years earlier. 
In tact, the liot-house door closed down upon the Fai while he was 
.^ill engaged in evicting the Khmer. The legacy of an Indo- 
Cainhodiaii atmosphere which he then inhaled may lie deprived him 
-of the power in later year to repeal invasions from Burma in the 
titteenth and eighteenth centuries. . 


E. W. HuTcnisrsoA’’. 
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Notes on Ancient Times in Malaya 

% Eoland Bkaddeli, M.A. (Oxon), v.n.G.s. 


Ho statement could be more untrue or more umnse than that 
Malava has no history; yet it has been, and is_beiu|, continually 
TeBeatea. It is untrue because Malaya, in point ot tact, lias a 
hiitory going back to the third century A.D., and a proto-history 
and pve-history stretching back behind that. It is unwise because 
its effect is to discourage students from embarking upon what is 
.a most fascinating, though very difficult, sub|ect. Is or is the other 
statement that the history of Malaya is not vorth lurthei imes- 
tigation, because it has all been done before, any less untruu or 
nSwise. Despite all that has been <iif o^red and all that has 
been written about the ancient past ot Malaya ue are stil not 
much farther thau over the threshold, ^"ow that steps are being 
taken towards the foundation of a Malayan y^vorsity and the 
creation of a spirit of Malayan citizenship, the study ot the history 
of the country becomes a matter of practical, as ^^ell as academic, 
importance; and it must be taught properly in our higlier .schools 
ami. colleges. It is not too much to expect that m course or. tmie 
Malay, Chinese and Indian students in Mahiya will be making 
their'' own researches into the sources of ancient history availalilc 
.in their own languages, large quantities of winch have not as }et 
been translated into English. 


In 1935 this Journal began the publication of an essay by me ( 
entitled An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times ui the ; 
Ilalay Peninsula and the Straits of Malacca, and continued it until 
1941h The loss of four working years during the Japanese occu- 
pation makes it impossible for me to hnish that essay as I had 
projected it; nor would it be necessary to do so now, in view of 
the recent history by Professor Georges Coedes (272)^^ which has 
-SO full a documentation and contains, though in a somewhat sum- 
marized fashion, discussions of nearly all the points over winch 
•controversy has raged. But, fortunately, all my notes and most 
of my library wei’e preserved by the Japanese authorities in charge 
•of Baffles Museum and Library, Singapore; and, as there are a 
number of matters of interest, upon which further facts, and views 
‘can 1)6 added usefully to. what Professor Coedes has written, I 
propose to continue my Introduction in the form of the present 
series of Notes, 
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''^"''keble Oluitterton (273, p. 16) has written that the hist o 
the world/ its discovery, its trade, and its development is that 
of travel; but especially travel by sea-routes. None of those sea- 
routes is of greater importance to the story of mankind than the 
great one over wdiich commerce passed to and fro between China 
and the Mediterranean ; an in the long cliain of that route iio^ 
li]dv was of grreater importance than the stretch of sea which we 
call to-day the Straits of Malacca. The story of the Malay Penin- 
sula is the story of the Straits of Malacca; its importance in world 
history is, therefore, obvious. It cannot be studied without also- 
studying the history of China and of the three great peninsulas of 
Asia"^ the Arabian, the Indian, and the Indo-Chinese, of which last 
/ the Malay Peiiinsuia is but a continuation. So vast is the terrain 
and so complex the study involved in the re-eonstnietion of the story 
of Malaya that no single scholar could possess ail the knowledge 
necessary. Each searcher after the truth must depend, to a greater 
or less degree, upon his fellow-searchers^ — anthropologists, archaeolo- 
gists, geologists, philologists, epigraphists, palaeographers and his- 
toiiaiis; sinologists, sanskritists, indianists and other linguists; as 
well as meteorologists, navigators, and travellers, though these last 
, three classes so far have been strangely neglected. 

For the re-eonstruetion of the ancient pictures of Malaya a 
number of ancient toponyms, Greek, Indian, Chinese/ Arabic and 
so forth, have to be identified correctly; and they present great 
difficulties. If, of course, the geographical, historical, and etymo- 
logical data co-incide, an identification will be certain ; ])ut if the 
geograpliical data contradict the others, what then should be the 
result? It is not too much to say that so far the geographical 
data have ])een ignored in favour of the historical and, particularly, 
the etymological ones; but it is submitted that this is logiealiy 
wrong. Surely, the true approach should be as stated by Hirth 
(261, pp: 170-1) : — "Svith regard to these, as to all identifications 
of names, I wish to say that most of the writers on the subject 
seem to have been a little rash in declaring identity on the ground 
of mere similarity in sound. The name of a place ought to be the 
last thing we should think of. If, after we have recognized a 
locality by its characteristic features, a reasonable etymology sug- 
gests itself for its name in Chinese, the additional evidence it 
affords is certainly a welcome help; but we should be careful not 
to jump at linguistic conclusions ])efore having examined the facts 
underlying thendh 

It is not too often that we get geographical data with regard 
to an ancient topoiiym ; but, when we do, these data must be faced, 
even if it means discarding theories which are generally acce])ted. 

I I Reference numbers continue from the bibliography attached to my Introdtiction, 
I or refer back,;to . 
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At present the whole subject of the ancient history of soutli-easteni 
Asia is in clanger of becoming stereo-typed by contiimal repetition 
of what are in reality only theories as though they were actual 
facts. ISTo meteorologist no navigator of sailing craft, could pos- 
sibly believe that Fa-hien visited the island of Javaybeeaiise the 
specific facts which he himself gave show that that view must be 
wrong. Yet because of an etymological similarity of names it is 
being repeated over and over again, as a matter of actual fact, that 
Fa-hien did visit the island of Java in 414 A.D.; and Professor 
Coedes himself has accepted the view. So too, in the case of 
Chfih-t\i, unless every fact in the Chinese notices coiicerniiig that 
place is discarded, how could it possibly be placed in tlie north of 
the Gulf of Siam ? Moens (241) has endeavoured to correct pre- 
vious identifications in the light of geographical data and, thougli 
-one may not always agree with his new results, surely his ])roeess 
■of reasoning is logical and the process wdiich prefers {fiionetic simi- 
larities is illogical. What Justification can there ].)e for ignoring 
a definite statement as to the position in which to look for any 
particular place? If we are given in a Chinese notice a gnomon 
reading which points to a place well to the north of the ccpiator. 
how can we reject that and, because of etymology, locate the place 
well to the south of the ecjuator? AYt that is done almost uni- 
versally in the case of Ho-ling. 

In arriving at conclusions as to the locality of any fo])oiiym 
on the sea-route there are five basic which are mo^t helpful 
und of which sight must never be lost in considering ancient times. 
They, are:— . ■ 

(1) periodic winds prevailed over the seas wliich formed the 
China-Mediterranean route ; 

(2) the ancient commercial ships proceeded only with these 
winds favouring tliem and never attempted to sail against them; 

(3) the periodicity of the winds made entre-pots an econo- 
mical necessity; 

(4) maiPs imitativeness, and the process known as the dif- 
fusion of culture, stamped the ancient commercial ships with a 
general pattern; 

(o)^ maifis eonservativeness hardly changed the geiuual 
nature of the construction of the ancient commercial shij)s and their 
sails. 

A knowledge, therefore, of the winds and jthe ships and of 
general hubs of navigation will tell lis very much and may prevent 
us sometimes from adopting etymological speculations. Though 
the knowledge of the ancients as to the exact facts concerning the 
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niorisooiis may not liave been as sound as tluit ])ossessed l)v European 
iiavigutors ai the begimiing^^^ the nineteenth century A.l)., the 
general fac4\s given by the Europea^^^ have applied in the 

case of the ancients, while the knowledge of (coastal navigation of 
tlie ancients may well have been, even better than that of the 
Europeans. A study of European navigational records lias seemed, 
to the present writer to be of the greatest valiie and, as these 
Aotes proceed, use will be made of them limi tinie to time. 


The first deseription of the Alalay Peninsula, and the lands 
hey 011 ( 1 , v'hich we possess is that given by lh:olemy, vdiose geogra])by 
is generally dated as circa 150 A.,D. ]3ut whose facts are anterior 
thereto. Pom])onius Mela, Pliny tlie Elder and the Periplus do 
not take us this far ; they leave us at Cliryse, thoiigli that there 
were other lands beyond tfiiryse was known to them vaguely. So* 
.far as archaeology has yet gone, it has afforded no certain proofs 



of Indian ])eneti*atioii into Malaysia or Indo-Phina ],)rior to Ptolenw, 
the earliest archaeological finds of detinitely Indian remains taking 
ns back only to the art of Amaravati, in southern India, which 
dates from the second to the fourth century of our era. Tlie ear- 
li(\st Chinese records, as yet translated., concerning the Malay Penin- 
sula date back to the third century A.D., thougli they coutain 
traditional matter which takes us 1)ehind that date. ^'Tlie earliest 
epigraphieal record in south-eastern Asia is tin.* Sanskrit inscription 
of Vo-canh, in the region of ATia-trang, Indo-(.fiiina, and dates from, 
the tlrird century A.D. This inscription is now considered to 
relate to the ancient kingdom of Eii-nan, and not to Champa, as 
previously thought (272, ]>. 48). 


w'Xevertheless, it seems clear tliat there were Indian settlements 
in the Malay Peninsula and (dsewhere in south-eastern Asia from 
j] the first century at least of the Christian era ; and the first Plin- 
I diiized empire, Eu-nan, can be dated from that century. Its power 
! and wealth were due to the fact that it commanded the Indo- 
' (Jhinese coastal sea-route. It was the first power definitely known 
to liave exercised sway over the Malay Peninsula, wliich was called 
by Ptolemy the Golden Chersonese, and tlie earliest Cliinese name 
for which was Tun-sun. Ptolemy records an entrepot at each of 
the northern and southern ends of the Straits of Malacca; and 
Chinese records corroborate as to the northern one, though they 
are silent (at all events so far as they have yet been translated) 
as to the southern. This silence is quite probably due to the fact 
that Chinese vessels up to this time had not gone further than some 
transhipment port on the east coast of the Peninsula, or perhaps 
in Siam. 


Definite historicial' proof of Indian settlement in the Malay 
y Peninsula, therefore^ may ;be said to date from the beginning of the- 
‘ C%ri$tian era j; hilt times which preceded that era?' 

A; ' A ’ 
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Thc! ^vork of a succession of famous Dutch and French scholars- 

revealed so strong a connection between ancient India and 
ioutl -eastern 'Asia that Indian ... scholars moiraclays describe the. 
whole of the latter region as Greater India- It is only natural 
that they should have concentrated so much upou this Greater 
I dian aspect; but there may be a danger ot lorgettiiig tnat the 

* 'ient Indians of historical times c id not introduce emhza- 

?on into south-eastern Asia. The point has been stated bv the 
Se Hr. K. J. Wilkinson (274, pp : 134-5) m teJoilmviiig words 
“forking on linguistic data only., the grea Dutch scholars Kern 
and Braudes had pointed out years ago that 111)611 the Indian 
Sers first came to Indonesia they must have found organized 
.oYernmeiit. the cultivation of sugarcane bananas, coconuts and 
?ice irrigation, great skill in working bamboo and rattan a knoiv- 
led.m of astronomv and navigation and the beginnings ot luxuries 
such' as tbe shaclmv-play and the ««--orehestra ’ and agani 

( n 13S ) Diitcli scholars have done much to thro^\ light 

on the' past history of Sumatra and Java we British have done 
fa.- less for Malava. For this, I fear, the (.reater India yeoiv 
has been largely' responsible. We have been too ready to believe 
that two thousand years ago tbe Peninsula was a waste ot ]ung e 
and swamp peopled' only by wild tribes among whom a tew Indians 
settled and did business. We have lieen trying to deduce Makya s 
earlv cultural historv from occasional Buddliist images, K.llava 
seals beads presumably Indian, some rock inscriptions am reter- 
ene.es to Malaya in olcl Indian literature. It is not enough. Ao 
Hindu and no' wild tribesmen can be responsible for the slali tombs,, 
avenues of menhirs (batu hidup) at Malacca and carved megaliths 
at Peno-kakii Kempas. There must have been an indigenous civili- 
sation m the Peninsula as well as in Sumatra two thousand years-, 
ago; it is for us to emulate the Dutch and learn more about it .. 

These words of Mr. Wilkinson, concerning which much more 
needs to be said, form an admirable introduction to the pre-history 
and proto-historv of. the Malay Peninsula, though as yet we know 
lamentably little about them owing to the lack of systematic inves- 
tigation. 

1* Pre-history and Proto-history. 

In the passages quoted, Mr. Wilkinson seems to have assumed 
that there was a sharp-cut division between the Indonesian and 

• Hindu civilizations; but was that so? Was the so-called Indone- 

sian civilization itself not a blend of others? and did not the eon- 
iieetion with India go hack into lost stretches of time.r; Meecl 
was there ever any period when there was not a nexus with India c 
It does, at all events, seem to be certain that the pre-history and 
proto-historv of Malaya cannot be brought into proper focus apart 
from those of India and the resst' pf.soathreastern Asia, the Philip- 
pines and the Pacific basin, andiof.^ and Kew Zealand. 
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As yet we know very little oi: the pre-histoi-y of the l\Ialay 
Peniiisnla. Mr. M. W. F. Tweedie, the present Dii’eetor of Palfles 
Museniii, Singapore, has summarized wlnit little we do know iji a 
valuable paper (27’5) which contains a, good bibliography. His 
picdiire, however, should, be .fitted into the broad ('ons})tH'tus given 
i)y Professor Kalidas Nag in Ihll in his hulm aiuj the Pucific 
World (27'6) in which he gathers together most of what had been 
discovered by that date of. the pre-history and ]-)roto-history of 
(diina, Japan, Thailand, the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, the 
P]iilipj)ines and the .Pacific basin. The importance of the Malay 
Peninsula to the history of man becomes more and more clear; 
:and the Malayan Goveimments owe a duty to the w^orld of science 
at large which they must diseliarge. Systematic and |)rolongcd 
research into the past of the Peninsula must bo organized and 
hiianced ; and the ])romising beginning, made largely with funds 
supplied by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, must he con- 
tinued and enlarged. The Governments of Perak, Kedah and 
•Joliore gave a generous example of wdiat may he atPieved wdien they 
provided the funds which enabled Dr. Qnaritch Whiles to carry out 
the archaeological researches upon wliicli he reported in tliis 
Journal (268). 

The following niiscellaneous notes are intended to sup])lement 
Mr. TweedieY paper and Professor ’Kalidas Nag’s liook. with which 
the reader sliould also study Professor von Heine-Gelderifs most 
important essay in Science and Bcieniish in the XefJierlands 
Indies (277) and his notes on prehistoric research in Indonesia in 
the Animal Bibliography of Jnclinn Archaeology for 1934 (278). 

Megaliths. Tlie haiu liidup'^, to which Mr. Wilkinson referred, 
have been discussed by Mr. She])par(l. of the Malayan 
Civil Service, in an interesting paper with illustrations (279) ; and 
there are observations upon them by Dr. .lineha]! and the late Mr. 
F. N. Chasen-. The precise nature of these stones, how’^ever, must 
be regarded as undetermined. They may have been jire-Miislim : 
they may not. Mr. Sheppard ])refers the former view and points to 
the presence of liarrow^s round them, harrow^s wiiieh on excavation 
were found to contain no remains or objects. 

The graves and megaliths at Pengkalan Kenpias, Tunggi, Negri 
Sem1)ilan, are discussed fully by Ivor Evans (280, p]): 81-104) and 
illustrative plates are given in his book. An admirable illustration 
of the whole group appears in Sir Eichard Winstedt’s ITisfori/ of 
Malaya. (92, Plate XIX, facing p. 166). Sir Eichard descuihes 
them as ^^Menangkabau megaliths, Pengkalan Kempas'’ and w^as 


I Ox-hatu hidop; meaning **liye stones’*; also called batu fumhoh, or ‘growing 
Atones”. 

■3. In Third Congress^ pp; 
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inclined to tlie view that “Prolmbly the Pengkalan Kempas stones- 
were originally menhirs^^ (92, p. 12). Yan der Hoop (24, p. 131) 
says of them that ‘‘ht is difficult to determine whether the whole 
group dates from the Mohammedan period or whether the Mohain- 
inedans have here utilized a megalithic monument which already 
existed when they arrived"^; and upon that point cites Ivor Evans. 

the exception of the slab-graves, to which I refer later, 
no other traces of a megalithic culture have yet been discovered 
in the Malay Peninsula. The stones at Berhala Lima, near Kota 
Bahru, in Kelan tan, which had been identified by Dr. van Stein 
Callenfels as being megaliths, turned out upon excavation to be 
natural out-croppings of rock. The references to them in Sir 
Kichard Winstedths of Malaya (92, pp: 1243), though 

fully justilied at the time because of Dr. Callenfels’ eontideiit iden- 
tification, must now be disregarded. 

Professor Yon Pleine-Geldern was of the opiniou that the 
earliest megalithic culture of Indonesia ‘has come from (tiina by 
way of Further India, probably between 2000 and loOO R.(‘. anil 
has prol)ably been iiitroiL from the Malay Peninsula into Indo- 
nesia by peoples speaking Austro-nesian languages. Notwithstand- 
ing the niaiiv influences and cultural layers of later times it forms 
up to the present, the main stock of indigenons civilization and 
must, therefore, he regarded as the most important pre-histoyie 
culture of Indonesia’^ (2’78, p. 35). He considers that tins mega- 
/ lithic culture belongs to what he terms ffihe quadrangular axe cul- 

ture^’, which hs characterized especially by axe- (or rather adze-) 
heads of quadrilateral cross section, in the Malay Penhisula aud 
in Western Indonevsia also by beaked adzes” (ibid:). His views 
on the megalithic culture are much elaborated in his 1945 essay 
(277, p]): 148-152) where he puts the earliest date for its intro- 
duction back to 2500 B.C. and says (p. 151) the basis of van 
der Hoop^s results in South Sumatra and of metal finds in the 
megalitlnc graves of the Malay Peninsula and of Java, I had 
to revise my elironology of megalithic cultures. I came to the 
conclusion that we had to distinguish at least two, and possibly 
more, megalithic “waves which reached Indonesia at different times.” 
I shall make further quotations from his views when I reach the 
slab-graves. 

Neolithic. It would seem that there was no transitional period 
from the late neolithic culture to the first appearance of 
Hindu archaeological remains; and in Malaya, as in South India, 
there would seem to have ])een no indigenous bronze age, the neoli- 
thic passing straight into the iron. It is thought that the Aryans 
introduced iron into the Deccan, their name for it being sydina ayas, 
literally 'ffilack copper” (281, p. 17). Some have thought that the 
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true eoniieetioii of the Malay expression is with 

the Sanskrit sifdma and not ^"Siani"' : hut that is a speculation, though 
the most ancient of these lomhong could certainly never have been 
made by Siamese niiners as they antedate by many hundred years 
the fist incuirsions of the Thai people into the Malay Peninsula 
(see 293,: p. ,14n . 

The objects of bronze which have been discovered in Malaya 
would seem do have been importations because , it seems impossible 
to believe that bronze could have been made in the Peninsula for 
nietallurgical reasons. But the existence of a bronze age in Malaya 
is best stated as Mr. Tweedie states it, namely ^fimprobable (275. 
■p. 9). 

Though the Indian remains are present contemporaneously 
with the neolithic ones. Professor Coedea (272, pp: 7-8) points 
out that there is no question of a first contact, but that from pre- 
historic times maritime relations existed not only between the 
different parts of south-eastern Asia but also between those parts 
.and India. It seems, he says, that between pre-Aryan India and 
Iiiclo-Chma and Malaysia there was a community of culture as 
proved hoth archaeologically and linguistically. 

In his consideration of the neolithic, Mr. Tweedie says (275, 
]). 5) that ‘'hpart from the axes, which are equally suitable for fell- 
ing trees, the only obvious weapons are two spear-heads recorded 
by Evans from Ivelantan and Pahang^^; and this statement calls 
for a little expansion. 

The late Dr. van Stein Callenfels did not consider tlie stone 
spear-heads to be neolithic. He says (282, p. 38) ""fit is true that 
there are a few stone spear heads from Kelantan in the Perak 
Museum at Taiping, hut their shape indicates that they are not of 
the neolithic period. I believe them to be copies of iron spear 
beads at tlie beginning of the iron age when that metal was still 
scarce and only available for the chieftains. The practice of copy- 
ing metal instruments in stone was world-wide^k 

Mr. Tweedie, as lie tells me, omitted deliberately from his 
]>a])er any reference to the Kedah artifact, to which. I am now about 
to refer, because of his doubts whether it- was really "Alalayan, In 
1936 .l).r. Callenfels called attention (282) to this impleinent, an 
illustration of which will be found in the volume containing his 
paper. Trie was in doubt whether it was a big arrow-head or a 
small spear-head. In 1937 Mr. H, D. Collings in bis comments 
(283) upon Dr. Callenfels’ paper treated it as a stone arrow-head, 
while Mr. McCarthy, of the Australian , Museum, Sydne^y in the 


I “Siamese open-cast mine”. 
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])aper (284) wliicli he read in 1938 to the Third ('oiiaTess of 
Prehistoriaiis of the Far East in Singapore, treated it as a spear- 
point, since he referred to it in connection with the thiial class of 
the types of Australian points, i.eP^Toiind-hutted spear-|.}oint worked 
on both surface^'. At p. 40 of his paper, he says ^^The now famous 
point from Kedah, Mala 3 ’^ Peninsnhp in the Baffles Miiseuin eollec'- 
tioii is of this t 3 ^:)e; it is liowerer, more slender than the Java form, 
and, while the chipping of the implement resembles the Kimberley^ 
specimens, it is thicker, and more slender than the latter, and has 
a longitudinal ridge not present on theiiTh 

Dr. Callenfels said of the Kedah point that it *>aine to light 
in the course of dredging in the Padang Pelaiidok tin-mine near 
Siiitoh village in north-eastern Kedah^^, and that it was [U'esented 
to him by Mr. J. Kemp, J.P. As Mr. Kemp was managing diiondor 
of the tin-mine, the evidence as to the provenance of the point 
seems sufficient. Its remarkable character is shown, in the- 
'words of Dr. Callenfels, by the fact that ‘^^rrow and s])ear heads 
dating back to the neolithic period are known from the Ketlier- 
laiids Indies, but on the continent (French Indo-China, Siam the 
Malay Peninsula) no specimen has yet been disco vered’h {282.. 
]). 38), in eoimeetion witli which passage it will he remembered 
tliat its wu'iter had rejected the stone spear-heads from Ivelantan 
as not being of the true neolithic. 

Xow, there is a remarkable piece of written e\’idence in enn- 
nection wnth stone arrow-heads to wliieh attention has nor auJ 
been drawn, Chinese records prove the existence of a state which 
they call P^an-p^an and of whidi they show a first embassy in tlie 
period 424-453 A.D. (221, p. 269, n. *2). I shall give the reference 
and diseusvS the evidence as to this state and its locaiity in a later- 
note. It is snffieient here to say that it was clearly a JChn/-/ tn/ 
state” (he. Indonesian or Malay) though Hindiiized, and that it 
was imdonbtedly situated somewhere on the north-east part of the 
Malay Peninsula, bordering on the northern frontier of Lang-ya- 
siii ; and it was the state from wliieh the second Kaundinja went 
to Fu-nan. Professor Coedes (272, p. 47) places Lang-ya-siii as 
situated across the Peninsula, with access to the sea on the coast, 
and as being the Lankasuka of the Malay and Javanese chronicles, 
that is to sa}t, ancient Kedah. 

In the notices of P^an-p’an which appear in the Chin Tang 
ShiL and the Hsiti Tang Shu we are told that the arrows used there 
u^ei’e fitted with heads of very hard stone and the spears with double- 
edged iron blades sharpened along both edges, a most interesting: 


1 In nordi-west Australia, 

2 For a summary of the discussion as to the ethno-IiAguistic complex to which the- 

Chinese gave the name of K*nn 4 un see Coetles pp: lo-ia, 14-15). ^ . 
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piece of evidence as to the blendino' of the stone and iron eiiitures. 
Here we have definite proof that stone arrow-heads were actually 
used in a place not so far from the Padang Pclandok mine and 
wherepas we know, there were eomiecting land-rontes. 

In view of the evidence as to the provenance of the Kedah 
point, which may well have been a large arrow-head, and in view 
of the (hiinese evidence, I suggest that it niav he accepted provi^ion- 
allv as a Malayan artefact despite the fact that nothing similar 
has yet been discovered, which, after all, is not very strong negative 
eviclence since there has been so little archaeological researeh. 

.Melanesoid, The aflinities between the Malay Peninsula and Aus- 
tralia have been noted in several connections; and 
Mr. Mch’arthy begins his paper (284) with this sentence ''It is now 
.gnnerally adniitted that many identical traits are present in Aus- 
tralia. on. the one hand, and the region comprising Indo~(fh.ina, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Netherlands East Indies, on the other 
handA 

Professor von Heine-Gelderii says (f248, p. oO) '‘Let me only 
■emphasize the ijiiportant fact that the present forms of indigenous 
Australian culture must largely derive from the ])rehistorie Bacson- 
Hoabinhian civilisations of Further India and Indonesia. The 
.similarity of the stone tools is such as to preclude all doubPk 

l\Ir. Tweedie lias very rightly included in* his bibliography the 
pa].)er by the late Dr. Callenfels on the Melanesoid civilizations of 
Eastern Asia (285), though he avoids carefully the term "Melane- 
.sold’’ and jirefers "cave cultures’’, even to “Hoabinhian” or "Bacso- 
nian” (2?5, p. 5). Air. H. D. Collings in a ])aper (286), which 
is not included in Air. Tweedie’s bibliograjiby, attacked vigorously 
the use of the term "Alelaiiesoid” at all, and Air. Ivor Eva.ns has 
supported this attack (287). Air. McCarthy (284, p. 38) says 
“I disagree entirely with the proposal that "Alelaiiesoid culture’’ he 
adopted in ])laee of the original term Hoabinhian, wldcli was 
adopted by the Congress at Hanoi in 1932L The Senoi, for exam- 
ple, can not be denominated by a term representing any one of the 
four physical strains present among them, and the same can be 
said for the Hoabinhian cultures until the relationship between 
the industries and skeletal remains is more clearly defined; at 
present we are not Justified in linking the culture as a whole with 
any one of such types. The use of the term "Alelanesoid” is also 
unsatisfactory in view of the oecurrence of the Hoabinhian culture 
in Australia. 1 therefore agree wvith Air. Collings that the term 
"Alelanesoid” be discontinued”. 


I The paper has a misprint **1942^", which I have corrected in my quotation, R. B. 
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Finall3% I^rofessor yon Iieiiie-<Geldern (217, p. 130 ) savs ‘T loy’- 
eww this does not jnstify replacine; the term Iioa))iiil)ian (o]* 
jlastnn-Hoabmliiant as to call the whole cultural group) 

by that of Melaiiesoid Culture, as van Stein Caileiil'els siiggesttM], 
Tills suggestion, which was, at the very least, premature amh^ more- 
over, ambiguous, lias been riglitly criticized ami rejeeted hy I'oi- 
lings, Evans and McCarth}^”. 

It is, therefore, suggested that tlie expressirm should iiow' be 
aiiandoned llnally in Malaya ; and that in future we use either 'Mr. 
Tweediebs ‘‘Tave cultures^^ or Professor von Heiiie-Ueldernbs ‘"Bac- 
son-li oabinhiaidb 

The imjiortance of tlie Malay I^eninsula in the liistoiw ul 
mankind is shown very vhddly in the views of Professor voii I b'u'ne- 
Geldern concerning the ^‘'Austronesians"" i.e. Malayo-Polynesiaiis.. 
lie says that Kernbs view, derived from philological reasoning, that 
the Austronesian land of origin was most proliably located on tlie- 
cost of Annam is not borne out by the archaeological facts, which 
point dethiitely to the Malay Peninsula (277, p. I-IO). His opinion 
is that ‘The last common homeland of the Austronesian peoples 
before tiieir disfiersal must have been the Malay PeninsuhP’, and 
(p. 141) that the ancestors of the Anstroiiesians, lief ore tliey mig- 
rated southward to the Malay Peninsula, must, on the arciiaeolo- 
gic'al evidence, Inive come from the Northern 8ha]) States and the 
middle Mekhoiig and its tributaries in French Laos. Mliethei*' 
these views are aceejited hnally or not, they sliow how important 
to the world of science systematic research through the Peninsula 
must be. 

Slab-Graves, 1 j)ass now to the slali-graves mentioned by Mv,. 

bVilkinsoii. The)" are the most interesting ami in 
many ways the most important archaeological dieoveries yet made- 
in the Malay lAninsula ; and a small literature has built up locally 
around tlieni, the last contribution to Avhich is Sir Pichard WinsledPs- 
pa[)er (287). 

At p. 9b of that paper, he writes ‘^TMr. Brad deli (J.R.A.S.M.B., 
XVIT, Ft: 1, 1939, p. 147) contends that the Perak graves are- 
on a site chosen as l)eing on the route to Pahang gold-mines and 
near Perak gold-fields, that the river Bernani must be Ptolemv^s 
Ivbrysoaiias and the miners have ])een Indians. One cam accept his- 
statement as to the ])resence and attraction of gold on the Perak 
to Pahang route. But apart from the gold pin in a Sumatran slab- 
grave, none of the metal occurs in these graves, a rather extra- 
ordinary fact unless they have all been rifled. So unless there are- 
fouud ancient goid-woi*kings near the slab-graves of Sumatra and 
Java the trade of the dead must be counted unproven’^; and he 
goes on to consider whether the builders of the Perak slah-graves 
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were Indo-Chinese or Indian, pointing ont some graTe objections 
to Mr. E. J. WilkinsoiEs view that they were probably the former. 


The three most interesting problems in connection with these 
graves are— who built them? what were the builders doing in the 
places where the graves -were found? when were they built? 

Quite a number of these slab-graves have been disco \-erecl, all 
near the Bernam, Kruit and Slim Elvers in Perak, and for descrip- 
tions of them the reader is referred to the papers by Ivor Evans 
(288.) and H. D. Collings (289) /each of which contains illustrative 
plates. Xo skeletal remains were found in the graves but in them, 
and around, them/ a great deal of broken pottery pvas found, as well 
as cornelian, crystal and glass beads, iron implements and bronze 
ol)jects, and in one of them (that at Changkat Maiitri on the Ber- 
nam Eiver) a stone bark-pounder with cross hatching. It must l)e 
noted that this last was the only stone implement found in or aroimd 
anv of the graves : and it is not necessarily evidence of the neolithic. 


Mr. Tweedie (2T'o, p. 10) says ‘^"'The iron implements differ 
from modern Malay tools and weapons in being socketed instead of 
tanged ; many are by normal standards very ^hinhandy^^ in design 
and it is hard to say what they were used for. They are found 
casually as well as in the graves, and are common enough to be 
familiar, u.iider the name tulang maivas (apes’ bones), to the Malays, 
who associate tbem with a legendary giant ape with sickles in its 
elbows”. 


All local archaeologists liave found these iuhng mawas imple- 
ments impossible to explain as working tools? but the late .Mr. 
Y. B. C. Baker, who was manager of the Pahang Consolidated mines 
and a miner of the highest reputation, has written this^ concerning 
tbem ‘^The old miners in Pahang used carefully sha])ed tim])ers, 
properly “joggled” or joined. One of their implements for shaping 
the timber was probably the iron socketted tool, now known as 
“tulang mawas”. This was probably held by means of a loop of 
thick rotan passed through the ferrule or socket of the tool and 
under the armpit — hence the curious alignment of the ferrule or 
■socket, quite unsuitable foi' a wooden haft — and hence the legend 
of the “iron forearm”. It was worked from the elbow joint, not 
the wrist”. That seems to be a satisfactory explanation and can 
be accepted, I suggest. 

Let us consider first the questions of who built the graves and 
what the builders were doing in the surrounding country. 
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Sir Ki chard Winstedt gives me credit for too nuieh io the 
passage qnoted above. When I was eonsidering in the Introduction 
the three rivers which Ptolemy gives in the Malay Peninsula, I 
rejected BertheloPs identification of the Khrysoaiias'with. the Perak 
Elver and would have preferred the Bernam but was thrown off 
that because of an account of it written by the late Sir Frank 
\Swettenham.' 

The Bernam, however, was fully restored by evidence and argu- 
ments which Dato Douglas gave me in a letter and by his notes 
( 290 ). He also suggested in a later paper (291) that the name 
Bernam might be derived from hindustani lar, meaning ^^'famoiis’k 
and nam, meaning ^hiame'’. In this paper, he referred again to 
h,is identification of the Beriiani with the Khrysoanas ami wrote 
tliat ^dhe recent find of graves in Slim in the Bernam ]*iver valley 
in which are beads similar to those found at the Indian, settlement 
.at Selinsing, would seem to indicate the ].)ossi))ihty that the 
foreigners w.ho came to Malaya in Ptolemy’s time u'ere Indians, 
.and that they gave the. names, some of which remain to this day”. 
It was .Dato Douglas who established the identilieatioii of the Eer- 
II. am as the Khrysoanas; and I merely adopted and agreed with 
that view. 

Mr. H. D. Xoone in his paper on the Beimam land-route (292), 
iigain, induenced me very much in my acceptance of the identihca- 
tion. In the course of this paper, he wrote that ‘'dhe peculiar 
Mab-built graves, which seem exclusive to the Bernam area, point 
to trade settlements wliich are possibly of Indian origin.” Although 
])uhlished later, Mr. Xoone’s paper was actually written consider- 
ably before the article (291) by Dato Douglas. Each of them, 
therefore, .arrived separately at the conclusion tliat the builders 
of the slab-graves were possihhj Indians. 

When I accepted the Bernam as the Khrysoanas, I referred 
:also to the slab-graves and to the fact that gold was still being 
mined in the Bidor area : but I was careful to express no opinion 
^s to who had been the builders of tlie grave^. I cited a passage 
from a private letter in which Dato Douglas wrote of the Perak 
Eiver having shifted 'hts course from Dindings to the present 
ohannel and in doing so collected the Kinta, Batang Padang, Bidor 
und Sungkai Elvers, which I think all were part of the Bernam 
water-shed at one time”. Mr. Noone (292, p. 145) wrote that 
this day Straits Steamship boats of small tonnage can reach Ulu^ 
Bernam Oil Palm Estate, which is only a few miles from the slab- 
:grave site of Changkat Mentri. There are beaten tracks through 
the Idu Sungkai and Dlu Slim into the UIu Jelai both of which 


1 J.R.A.S. (M.B.), vol: XVII, Pt: i. pp: 146-8. 
-2 Ulu indicates the hinterland of a river. 
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^vo^I]cl Lriiio' tlio Jelai gold bv more direct routes than the southern 
ones into the navigable Bernain, and so to the west coast. Tlie 
lattei; track is not without its traditions, and near the pass into 
Pahang there is a great rock^ the Sapor Ihitu’h Mr. Wilkinson 
)). 148) wrote that ^^to any one who knows ilie district it will 
be evident that in. old (lavs communication was easy between Chang- 
kat Mentri, the Bernam area, Slim and Sungkai and even to the 
Batang Padang and Kinta districts. The importaiun of the sites 
of the slab-graves needs no further explanation. They stood at 
PeralPs vSouthern Gate^h 

I ha\-e insisted in the Introduction upon the im])ortance of 
gold and iiave submitted that it tvas the search for gold whieh first 
attracted tlie Indians to the Malay Peninsula. l\h'j local writer 
pl’e^'iously had paid any attention to these ])oiiits. I also drew 
attention to the fact that the amount of gold to be found in the 
Ihuiinsula in our modern times lias no l)eari.ng upon the conditions 
]) revailing at the beginning of the Christian era. I cited amongst 
others Syh'ain Levi upon the importance of the search for gold 
in relation to the Hindu expansioji into the Malay Peninsula and 
Arelripclago. It is encouraging, therefore, to find that Ih’ofessor 
(‘cedes has taken the same view in his recent book (2T2, ]». 24} ; and, 
with, that very high authority, I suggest once again to local archaeo- 
logists that research in areas where gold eitlier is (U- was known to 
have been found will repay their efforts. The proto-historit' is- 
e^-ery bit as worthy of their reseai’ches as the pre-liistoric. 

I would suggest that the absence of gold o])jects in the slab- 
graves is not really of much value as negative evidence. It is 
hardly likely that in the Peninsula local gold-smitlis worked the 
gold found in ancient times: the art history of the country, so far’ 
as it is revealed, goes to show that there was little or no local art. 
The gold found in Malaya was exploited and sent awmy. The posi- 
tion m Sumatra would have been different, since there we do find a 
long art liistory. That Sumatra to the Indians meant gold is clear 
from its Sanskrit name Suvarna-dvipa (Gold Lsland). Nobody is 
ever likely to find old gold-workings in Java since the metal is un- 
known in that island, which' w^as one of the reasons why Ferrand 
and inajyy others have rejected the identification of Yava-dvipa with 
tlie island of Java; but I have dealt fully with, all this in the 
Introduction. . 

That tire builders of the slab-graves must have been engaged 
in mining is, 1 think, almost certain. In the first place, it seems 
to be quite certain that in South India the slab-graves and other 
megalithic tombs belong to a civilization which practised tlie^ 
mining industry (281, p. 1?). In* the second place, the graves lie 
in a most important mining district, which must have a history 
stretching liack for nearly 2000 years, since it is still being mined.. 
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In connection with this history the following facts should be re- 

■ -member ed:— , 

( 1 ) Bronze Buddhist statues! ^ave been dredged ^'P “ 
deep domr in, modern tin-mines in Perak-at 1 ^fkahm nem Ipoh 
in the Kinta vallev (two) ; at T'anjong Rambutaii .m tl l 
illev (one) ; at Bidor in the Batang Padang district (one) : 

at Siingai Siput in the Kinta valley (two)._ liiese statues au 
sidered to date from the Vth-YIth centuries; 

(2) Bronze axes (or adzes) have been found at iaiijong 
,Malim in Perak; 

(3) Iron {inavms) tools have been found in Perak at Sengat 
near Ipoh, at Tanjong Eambutan, and at Bengkong in the Batang 
Padang district. 

In connection with the possible megaliths at Pengkalan 1'^*^' 
vas and Malacca it should be noted that at one time h'ainng in tlie 
ifalacca district was the scene of much gold-mining 6.',. vol: h 
pn; 259-260) and also np the Muar Eiver at Bukit haya and n 
Segaraat (69, vol; 2, pp ; 164-5); and at Johole (m 
Sembilan) at Bukit Cbiinendras and Taon in Gemenclu, boiderino 
on the eastern frontier of Nauing (69, vol: 2, pp: 141-o). 

That the builders, in my opinion, were most probably Indians 
will appear a little later; but it must be noted that Dr. vnantc 
Wales has e.xpressed the definite opinion that they ^ 

Indian origin but were Indonesians (268, pp; o6-() and he say 
that a comparison between the Malayan and South Indian siau- 
graves suggests that, if there is a common ancestor, it must uc 
remote. ■ ' ■ ' 

This brings us to the last question^ — when were the graces 
built? Were they pre-historic or proto-historic ? My answer is tliat 
they seem to have been proto-historic. 

Sir Eichard Winstedt has written “But for the bronze drums 
from Indo-China, one would guess the grave builders came troi 
British India, especially as 100 A.B. saw Indian influence sti g 
in the Malayan region” (287, p, 98). 

He must have had in mind the dating system 
of Dr. Callenfels (293) with which Professor von Heme-Beidtn 
has ex|.)ressed agreement (277, p. 146) ; but it must be notei 
French archaeoiogists disagree completely (.294 and 2i. ) t 
dating. This ishiot very material since the only bronze drnn 

I For summary see Quaritch Wales, (2^8, jE>p! 
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head foxind in Malaya conies from Pahang, having been got from 
the Tembeling Elver; none have as yet been found in the areas-, 
round the Perak graves. And it may be noted that, judging from 
the decadence of its decoration, the Pahang drum might have been 
very late.^. , , 

I)r. van der Hoop (24, p. 131) has written of the Perak slab- 
graves that they ^^are built in the same way as those in the Pasemah. 
They are somewhat longer and narrower, however, and composed 
of granite slabs”; and that ^'Evans Judges these graves to date- 
from between the late neoiithicum and the Hindu period. This 
agrees, therefore, v/ith our finds in the Pasemah”. At the time- 
when these views of Evans and van der Hoop were expressed, t]i.e- 
further finds at Slim, described by Mr. H. D. Collings (289), had.,, 
of course, not yet been made. 

Professor von Heine-Geldern (277, p. 148) says of iron that 
^dt is probable that its general use started only after the establish- 
ment of the first Hindu colonies in the Archi])elago (first or second 
century A.D. P)’^ and later in the same passage he says of the cist 
graves discovered, by van der Hoop in the Wanasari region, West 
Java, that ^Tliey may be tentatively ascribed to the first centuries-, 
of the 1st milleiiium A.D.” At p. 150, he says '’Ht will be seen 
that all tlie stone cist graves and slab ])iiilt graves of South Suma- 
tra, Central and East Java contained glass beads and metal, ])ronze,. 
gold, copper or iron. The same was the case in similar graves 
that have been investigated in the Malay Peninsula. From these* 
facts we may infer that the use of such graves was introduced in 
Indonesia not earlier than the Hongson period”.^ At p. 143, he- 
says that it is possible that the use of stone cist graves "continued 
in Sumatra into the historic period, as was indeed the case in Java”.. 
His view is that the Dongson culture reached the zirchipelago not 
earlier than about 600 B.C. and not later than some time during 
the second half of the first millenium B.C. 

Dr, van Stein (.billeiifels and Dr. Stutterheim both thought 
that the custom of burial in stone cist graves might have been intro- 
duced by the earliest wave of immigration from South India : but 
von. Heine-Geldern suggests China, where similar grave forms 
occur during the Han period (pp. 151-2) and he considers that 
"direct Chinese inliuence in Indonesia goes ])ack at least to the 
earlv Han period, that is, at the very latest to the 1st century 
B.CV^ (p. 147). 


1 See the illustration in Winstedt*s History of Malaya, Fig: lo, p. 15, and compare 
,,with the French and Sumatra drums. 

2 By which he expresses '*thie whole of the Bronze Age culture of Further India and.' 
Indonesia’^ taking '* 0 ojiigso!ti’" m the, same way as ‘'Hallstatt” or "'Latena** in 
Europe, i.e. from the first site where the particular culture was recognizedi 
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Tlie Han period covers 206 B.C. to 220 AJ). Tliiis, it coin- 
cides practically with the Andhra period^ which is taken as from 
230 B.C. to 225 A.I). (28^ p. 47). The powerM Aiidhim Idiig- 
cloiii stretched across the Deccan between the Godavari and Krishna 
(Kistna) rivers : above it^ on the east coast of India was the Kalinga 
(oniitry and south of it were the Cholas on the east coast, the 
t’heras o;n the west, and the Pandyas at the southern end of the 
Indian Peiiinsula. All were in sea cominunication with 'Western 
Asia and Egypt. China was in communication with northern 
India ])y the land routes through the Gobi; and southern India was 
in sea communication with Indo-China and perhaps the extreme 
south of the China but it does not seem that Chinese vessels had 
yet reached India. 

The first Andhra capital was at Amaravati on the lower 
Krishna but about 100 A.D. another capital was established on 
the upper Godavari at Pratishthana, modern Paitliaii. Amaravati 
gives it name to a form of art in southern India from roughly the 
the second to fourth centuries A.D., which influenced very greatly 
the art of various parts of Further India. 

The best means available at present by which to date the 
Perak slab-graves would seem to be afforded by the beads which 
were found in them. At present, we have finds of beads at the 
Tanjong Eawa settlement at Ivnala Selinsing, Perak; in the Slim 
graves, Perak; in the Changkat Mentri grave, Perak; at Kota Tinggi 
in Johore; and one from the Gna Bintong near Biikit Chiiping in 
Perlis, which State is a continnation of the Kedah aliii vial plain; 
while a number of glass objects were discovered l)y Dr. Quaritch 
Wales in Kedah, and glass beads of which some would seem, how- 
ever, to have been late but others coincided with Kuala Selinsipg 
types (268, pp : 30, 32, 34, 38). What Dr. Quaritch Wales says 
about beads (268, pp : 56, 60-1, 67-8) needs some further consi- 
deration. 

I have already referred in the Inirodivction'^ to Mr. G. B. 
Gardners finds on the Johore Eiver and to his paper (182) con- 
cerning them. The remarkable things concerning these finds were 
(1) the high percentage of Eoman beads, viz: — 20 per cent (2) 
the discovery of one Hittite bead of 700 B.C., one glass bead simi- 
lar to those made in Italy about 700 B.C., and two glass beads of 
Phoenician or early Cypriot type (3) the discovery of some eighty 
early Indian stone beads. It was these finds which led me to 
accept BertheloPs identification of the Johore Eiver as being 
Ptolemyks Palandas river and of Kota Tinggi as being 
Ptolemy’s town of Palanda; and, Dr. Quaritch Wales has supported 
me (268, p. 67). He considered {p. 68) that ‘^The carriers of the 


I J.R.A.S. (M.B.), vol: XVII, Pt: i, p. 148. 
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Eoiiiaii beads are likely to have been Indians’’. But Mr. Gardner 
'was also of opinion that many of the beads which he found were 
not imported but locally made. Dr. Quariteh Wales considered 
(p. 68) that ^the culture of the slab-grave builders and of such 
people as ultimately founded the Kuala Sell using village is essen- 
tially Indonesian, though no doubt the Indonesians did not re- 
main unniodifiecl by their contacts with the Indian settlers and 
untimately came to thrive in the Perak region more than elsewhere 
ill the Peninsula as a result of the presence of advanced Indian 
cities there which afforded them protection”. 

I think that in connection with Malayan bead-finds we have 
at least three different sets to consider (1) very ancient ones, im- 
ported (2) a series (Johore/ Kuala Seliiising and slab-grave) 
which might have been imported or manufactured locally as well 
(3) a newnr series, probably all manufactured locally, xlttached as 
an Appendix to the paper by Mr. H. D. Collings (289) on the 
Slim graves, there is a report by the leading authority on ancient 
beads, Mr. H. C. Beck. Sir Eicharcl Wiiistedt summarizes this 
report by saying ^ Air. H. C. Beck found that Mr. Collings’ collec- 
tion of beads as a whole (was) ^ so like the Kuala Seliiising and 
Johore beads that he would allocate all to the same period i.e. 
between 1 and 400 A.D.” 

That places the slab-graves (I assume that /if I are roughly of 
the same period, though that question has not yet been considered) 
squarely in the Hindu period, proto-historic or historic. 

I wish now to call attention to some remarkable discoveries 
at a site on the outskirts of Pondiehery in Prench south India, 
wdiich w’-ill throw/ considerable light upon the subject. Mens. G. 
J ouveau-Dubreuil wwote a prelimmary note upon them before actual 
excavations were made (295) and, after those excavatioiis were 
made and a quantity of Arretine pottery, datable ^ about 1 to 50 
A.D., had been discovered at the site, Mr. E. E. M. Wheeler contri- 
buted a paper about them (296). 

Following AYarmington (34, p. 107), Joiiveau-Dubreiiil ac- 
cepted that Ptolemy’s emporion^ or emporiiinn ouglit to be translated 
not merely by ^hnarket” but by ^^Eoman market’^ or ])etter ^^Eoman 
factory” (i.e. in the same sense as ^ffactory” wnis used by tlie old 
East India Company). Ptolemy gives two such emporia at the 
iiortli and the south of the Straits of Malacca, namely Takkola and 
Sabana. lie also gave three inland towns, Kalonka, Koiikonagara 
and Tharra, the positions o£ which are so variously stated in the 
different versions of his Book .VII that it is im])Ossil)le to he y)reeise 
MS to their location. The best- edition, liowevcr, of Ptolemy’s Book 


I Omitted by error in tbe print. 
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VII is admittedly that by Renoii (56) on which I worked in the 
IntroductiQ)!^ ; and the positions are given there as 

Ivalonka 162®E.- 

Koiikonagara 160^E» 

Tharra 

The month of the Khrysoanas is given as lo9'^E. and VN, 
and Ptolemy says that it springs in a monntain-eresd flowing at 
first as a common stream with the Palandas and Attabas rivers but 
separating from thein at 16 PE. and P20'V. 

Berthelot places Koiikonagara on the Khrysoanas, which he 
considered to lie the Perak, at perhaps Knala Kangsa, and Tharra 
for which he gave 162^E. and P20'K. possibly in the basin of the 
Pahang (53; p. 404), As I have said, I prefer the Bernam for the 
Khrysoanas; but clearly Konkonagara, a definitely Indian name, 
must have been somewhere along the Khrysoanas and I suggest 
somewhere in the slab-grave region. 

J ouvean-Dulirenii calls the Pondiehery site Arikemodii but 
Wheeler says that that name does not seem to be known and calls 
it by its modern name of Virainpatnam. It is two miles south 
of Pondiehery, which Jouveau-Dubrenil confidently identifies as 
Ptolemyls ^T^odoiike, emporion^’, and Wheeler provisionally ac- 
cepts. Wheeler agrees that on ^The fragmentary evidence at pre- 
sent aMiilable the site qualifies sufficiently for the status of empo- 
riitnf'. 

Amongst tlie objects found in the excavations carried out in 
1941-2 were some graffiti in a Brahmi script ascribed by Dr. B. C. 
(fiihabra on epigraphieal grounds to the period from 200 B.C. to 
200 A.])., and also an extensive series of beads made from quartz, 
amethyst, to])az, agate, jasper, cornelian and glass, together with 
unworked and |)artially worked stones. ^^The site ivas ve-^y clearly 
a focus for the semi-precious stone trade and relaied industries. 
One type of bead in particular is significant: the so-called ^^col- 
lared harreh^ wdiich is distributed widel}^ in India and is found also 
in tlie eastern Mediterranean area’^ (296, pp : 92-3 ). 

Jouveau-Dubreuil mentions no beads but he says that most 
of the glass objects found at the time when he saw the site were 
of a very special shape, exactly like those found in extreme abund- 
ance on the Phoenician coast of the" Mediterranean from the begin- 
ning of 500 B.C. Dr. A. Aiyappan, of the Madras Museum, on 
being showm them, immediately recognized the shape of these ol)- 
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jeets as identical with similar ones foiind at Amaravati^ where glass 
•of the same type was foxmcl. JonYeau--DLibreiiil, accordiiigly, dated 
the -Poiidiehery site as in the first and second eeiitiiries A. D., which 
is, of course, exactly the period of Ptolemy. Se considered that 
the site was that of a manufacture of objects in glass by Indians 
working under the supervision of Eom an s. Wheeler says that it 
is clear that the stratum, from which sherds of imported Eoinaii 
potter}', notably amphorae and red-glazed Arretine ware, and at 
any rate some of the beads came, xvas accumulating not later than 
50 A.D., and perhaps upwards of half a century later. He says 
nlso that an identical complex of bead-forms and stones occurs on 
two sites in the State of Hyderabad, these being dated definitely 
by finds of coins of the Andhra period (which he gives as late B.C. 
to 250 A.D.) ill association with the bead industry. Wheeler says 
that ^‘'arciiaeologiealh', the type-fossil of the period is the bead, and 
it is on a careful study of bead-forms that South Indian archaeology 
of this phase is most likely to make its first advances^h 

It ma.Y, then, well be that in. Malaya there was also a bead 
industry where local (Indonesian) workmen manufactured under 
the siipervision of Indians who had learnt the art in south India ; 
and in view of Ptolemy’s two einporia at T'akkola and Sabaiia it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that Eonians also frequented 
the Peninsula, in which case the finds of Eonian beads becomes 
easier to understand. • 

During the years 1940 to 1945 the Ecole Prancaise d’Extreme- 
Orient in Indo-China has achieved many most remarkable results, 
which are described in a recent brochure.^ From our purely Mala- 
yan point of view the most interesting of the new finds are those 
made at Oe-Eo, an ancient town situate some 25 kilometres from the 
coast of the Gulf of Siam in the province of Chaudoc in the Trans- 
bassac. A large number of finds at different sites in this province 
were made, which will enable ns now to build up the ancient his- 
tory of Finnan, previously known only from Chinese records and 
a few Sanskrit inscriptions. Aerial reconnaisance liad revealed at 
Oc-Eo a maritime town, with sea-eommnni cation through a port 
connected with it by a canal. Polished stone axes, some of which 
resembled others discovered by Mr. Ivor Evans at Xiiala Selinsing, 
were discovered here, together with thousands of beads, in crystal 
and cornelian as well as other substances, of which some were 
^^Eomarfi’ beads. Bronze and iron objects were discovered as well 
as a number of leaden amulets with Brahman symbols on them. But 
quite the most remarkable and most interesting object discovered 
was a large caboehon in pate de verre with the face in profile of* a 
bearded man with braided hair and wearing a Scythian cap. This 
was ^‘^clearly a Sassanid . effigy of about the middle of the IVth 
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■eeotuiT A,D. when a king of Iranian stock was reigning over Fn- 
iian”. Objects of a Eoinan character were also found, such as a 
cornelian intaglio with a clearly Boinan bust npon it and a gold 
medallion with the efSg^r of one of the Antonines and a Latin in- 
scription of which only the letters AYBEL. . , .are still legible. 
Anotlier tind portrays certainly Antoninns the Pious and bears 
a date corresponding to 152 A.B. These finds will clearly link up 
with the earliest ^Tiomaii einbassies^^^ when they haye been pro- 
per iy considered and with the ‘"^Bonian’^ lamp foiind at P'ong Tnk 
in Siam. Sanskrit inscriptions also were found, which date back 
palaeographieaJly to the Illrd or IVth centuries A. D. One must 
await a full description of the Chandoe discoyeries but it is clear 
tliat tliey are of first importance and will have to be eo3)sidered 
in relation to Ptoleiny^s emporia and cities in the Malay Poninsnla. 
incidentally, it would seem that M. Paul Levy has Mow written 
a l)ook coneerniiig Ptolemy^s geography, the thesis of whieli is 
that the Golden Khersonese was not the Malay Peninsula but the 
Burniese -deltas and tliat Cattigara must be looked for not in Tong- 
king hut in Cochin-China in the region of Cape St. James. It will 
be interesting to see how M. Levy arrives at such results or how he 
compresses Ptolemy’s 14- degrees of latitude (i.e. 700 geographical 
miles) between Sada, where the ships arrived on the east coast of 
the Bay of Bengal to Sabana the most southerly point whieli he 
gives on the Khersonese. It would seem that, following the eiis- 
tom of so maiiy others, he must have preferred to ignore Ptolemy 
bimseif in his identifications. 

At the end of his paper (284) Sir Bichard Winstedt refers 
to Professor Otley Beyer’s ])re-historie discoveries in the Philip- 
pines and regrets the absence of accounts of them. Professor Kali- 
das Nag (276, pp: 72-83) gives much information about them, 
and the Philip])ines generally, in his book; and, while I was in 
Madras during the Japanese occupation of Malaya, Professor Nila- 
kaiita Sastri most kindly had typed out for me a paper ^ by the 
eminent American anthropologist. Professor Boland B. Dixon, in 
which lie discussed Professor BeyeFs discoveries, which he him- 
self had examined in Manila in 1930. I quote the following pas- 
sages from my type-script, as there seems to be no copy of the 
original in Malaya: — 

^‘^Now both the iron and glass objects ate similar to and in some 
cases identical with the pre-historic glass finds in the south of 
India. These occur in the dolmen tombs and urn burials which 
are found by the hundreds of thousands, and which almost certainly 
ante-date the historic Chera, Chela and Pandyan Kingdoms, whose 


r It is doubtful if they were real embassieit; their dates were 120 and 166 A.D. 
2 Ptolemy’s degree of latitude was yo geographical miles. 
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liistory goes back to tlie beginning of\t]ie Cliristiaii era or before.. 
As finds of similar glass beads and bangles liave recently been inad(> 
in the Malay Peninsula, in dolmen tombs in Java, and in Xortb 
Borneo, the inference is inescapable that we have clear evideiiice of 
a trade contact between the northern Philippines and sontliern 
India, running well back into the first inilleninm B.C. The ex~ 
tensive trade and colonization and later conquests of the South 
Indian Kingdoms, in Sumatra and Java as well as in Indoehina 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, are of course well knon'in 
This new material, however, seems to make it clear that tliis was 
far from being the beginning of such contacts, but rather tlie best 
stages in an association reaching as far as the northern Philippines, 
which had begun many centuries before. In Chinese historical 
sources, there are a few references to maritime traders bringing 
typical Indian products to China as far hack as the h^hh century 
B.C. These accounts have generally been regarded with incredulity 
or strong suspicio]! at least. In view of this evidence from the 
Philippines the ]n'obability of these accounts is greatly increased, 
with consequences for the history of Chinese culture which are 
obvious. 

]iew chapter seems thus to he opeiiing in the early history 
of southern Asia and Indonesia. So little serious attention has 
yet been paid to the pre-history of the whole of southern India,: 
that the course of its development and the origins of its culture 
are still virtually unknown. That the knowledge of glass-making 
reached it from kVestern Asia is extremely probable, either by way 
of the sea-trade with southern Arabia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, or 
possibly overland. That southern India becomes a way -station be- 
tween Western Asia and the Philippines in the dilfasion of one- 

cultural trait at least/’ 

Professor Dixon concluded his paper with the following para- 
graph:— 

^AVith the discovery of the ancient cultures of the Indus Walley 
at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, a new era in our knowledge of tlie 
origins and developments of the Indian culture has been begun; 
with the recent archaeological discoveries of Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
Li in China, we for the first time have begun to get a glimpse into 
the early stages of growth of Chinese culture. Tlie finds made hj 
Professor Beyer during the last four years in the Philippines, have 
similarly opened up for us a wholly new vista, which not only 
carries our vision in one sweep back perhaps to palaeolithic timeL 
but shows us clearly that even this remote fringe of the old work! 
was reached by cultural streams, some of whose sources lay in wes- 
tern Asia, and whose influence was felt here perhaps as earlj^ as 
the beginning of the first millenium B.CV 
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The net result of all the above leads me to put forward the 
fFpinion that our Mala^^an slab-graves must be dated, at ali events 
pnn'isionally, from the beginning of the first inilleniimi Ad), and 
tliat the builders must be considered, again provisionally, to have 
heen South Indians. Further research into our ancient Malayan 
^.ites may clear the matter up fina%^ 

In conclusion, I would call the attention of Malayan readers 
to the much regretted deaths in 1945 of Messieurs Henri Maspero, 
Paul Pelliot, Victor Goloubew and George Groslier and in 1943 of 
Mile. (Dr.) Madeleine Colani. Their names will live for ever in 
tlie annals of research in southeastern Asia and be as widely mourned 
ill Malaya as in the lager world of science outside. 

(to be continued) 
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The Birthday of Sir Sta.mfbrd Raffles 


By the ('(jurttssv of Mr. V. A, B. McKerron, recently arrived 
liome, *T seen the aeeoinit of the ceremony atteiidiiig the resto- 
ration to its ronner site of the statue of Sir Stamford Eaffles. I 
noted that this was acdually planned to take place on liis alleged 
birtlida}'^ oth Jiihy hnt for the greater convenience of the public 
it was d(^f erred to Saturda}^ 6th July. 

It is eiirloiis tliat eonfusion. of dates seems to be associated 
with Eaffles. It will be recollected how much difficulty Avas ex- 
perienced in fixing accurately the date of founding of Singapore. 

Ill the case ol his birthday, confusion has also arisen. The 
date of 5th duly tor his birth appeared originally in the Memoir of 
Lady Eaffles. But w'lien she refers to his death she states that that 
took [ilace on 5tli d uly, the day before he completed the age of 45 
years! Boulger, like various monuments, followed Lady Eaffles 
without noticing; the discrepaney. Egerton and Coupland on the 
•other hand (without eommeiit) state that he was born on Gth of 
July. That I tliink, is certainly the correct date and in fact 
li allies himself regarded it as his birthday and held birthday 
cekhrations on that date as the copy of the diary of Major TraA^ers, 
ill my pt)hS(‘ssion, clearly sIioavs. IIoav then has this confusion arisen? 
A solution has oceiired to me AAdiich. I think may AA-ell be the right 
one. It Avili be recollected that Eaffles AA^as horn at sea and it so 
happens that at that ])eriod a day at sea Avas reckoned from noon 
to noon and not, as at present and as alAAmys ashore, from mid- 
night to mi<lnight. if therefore (and this I cannot proA’’e) Eaffles* 
A\’as born, before noon on 6th July by shore reckoning, he Avould 
haAa.‘ lieen liorn on 5th July hj sea reckoning and his birth AA’ould 
lia\ e been entered in the Official Log under date 5tli July. 

C. E. WUETZBITEG. 
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The Old Church on The Malacca Hill 

OiMU-iiially called “Nossa Senhora da (>rarii”, built in l.'i-?!.. 

ainl siiCTje.s.siv(*ly kiiowB as ^^Nossa Benhora tht Mucin* de I)cos'\, 

'"'Xassui Bnnliora do Monte'' ot 'Ule Oieiro", "Xossn Sen li ora da 

A NnonedrMkd', and fiiuilly as the '‘(Jlauvch of Hf.-PaiiL" 

hy 

Fra IF Caedox, M. ap.^.ol tire Ihiris Forei.gir Missions Soe., 
(translated from, the Freneli by Sirs. L. Elkins) 

Inrniediately after tire eapture oi: Malacca Iry tlie rortugnose.. 
in 151 1, dkillmqaei’que and his captains held a councii and dc'cided 
that the fortress ■which they intended to Indld shouid he situated 
at tile inoiith of the river, on the left iarnk, on tiic \’ery site occupied 
])y tlu^ royal town. 

As a defence against enemy forays tire}' lirst of all coristnicted 
a strong enclosure cnirsisting of a |>alisade strerigthencii. hy a moat. 
Witliiii this enclosure, at the foot of a hill, the fortress was 
erected, (i) ^EVndd^ adds iris son and biographer. Bras dh\lbU“ 
qiierque, ‘hiecause xifonso Dalho([iierque was very much devoted tO' 
Our Lady, he ordered the men to build a clnircli to which he gave 
the name of Nossa Senltoi'ci da AnnonciadaS (^) 

Er. Sehiirliammer, 8. J„ makes here the timely reniai'k that 
the text of Joao de Barros, (5) “the most trustworthy of all. Portu- 
guese liistorians’^ “supposes that there was no elinrch or chapel on 
the hill of Malacca hefon* 15)^1. And tlris seems to follow also the 
Carlas de Afonso de Albuquerque (edit. Lisirao, 1881~in3(>), in 
which no nnmtion is made of a church on the hill. Alliuquenjiie 
speaks only of the jiarish elriirdi winch lie built near the fortress* 
at the foot of the liill.^^ ( 4 ) 

It is therefore clear that the church of Nossa Senliora da An- 
noneJnda built by dhMbiiquerque ('aurrot be the old chunli. wIkjsc 
ruins can still be seen on the hill at Malacca, although it is calltal 
])y that name in the plan of the Fortress drawn hy Fmmaiurel 
(iodijsiio de Eredia. (5) Since the Dutch ocxmpatiou it has been 
known as the Ghurcli of SL PmL AVe owe this church to the 
desuits who built it, from 15(>(> (or IblE ) to 1590. On the site 
of a small ermnla or chapel which was constructed hy tlu^ famous 
Navigator Duarte Coelho, W in fullilment of a ^’ow made to the 
Motiier of God. 
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Tlie Old Clmrch on the Malacca Hill 

Barros is the first historian to mention this primitive ermichu. 
He. writes that in 1518, at the time of the siege by Mahiiind, the 
king ehasefl from Malacca by dhHbuquerqiie.: the hill which 

coinniaiids oin- l:'()rtress, where Duarte Coellio built an erniida (?) 
called Nossa ^vnliora da Graca, Jorge Botelho de l\)nibal, and the' 
Portugiiesr^ cast id ox (S) established in the district known as Batii 
China, wero ])la«'ed tor the defence of the hill/’(9) 

Tln^ ('Ordiai commercial relations with the Chinese merchaiitB. 
in Malac'ca which existed ever since d’Albuquerque initiated them 
in, 1511, were fostei^ed by the voyages to Canton of Jorge 
Alvares, (lo) of Eafael Perestrello, (m) and, above all, of Fernao- 
Peres d’Andrade, chief Admiral of Malacca, came to an abrupt 
end through the Ijlundering of Simao Peres, brother of the latter., 
By his haughtiness and his exaggerated pretentions, he alienated the- 
sympathies of the newdy made friends. The Portuguese were ex- 
cluded from the coast of China; from 1521 to 1547— date of the- 
AssenUmienta (13) (treaty) concluded with Leonel de Sousa, — the- 
Chinese ports w'ere l)arred to Portuguese trade. 

Wlum Duarte Coelho arrived in Canton, from Malacca, on 
June 25, 1521, in company with anotlier merchant of the latter 
town, he found that the three ships eominaiided by Simao Peres 
dClndrade were t>eing attacked by a Chinese fiotiila. dhvo days 
later, the Chinese admiral, witli his fifty junks/attacked the five- 
Portuguese ships. He sustained such severe losses, however, that 
he was forced to retreat. There was a short respite, and then the- 
fight was renewed, and continued for forty days until Ambrosio do- 
Kego, witli two more ships arrived from Malacca. The Portuguese- 
held a coiineil of war, and decided that, thanks to the unexpected 
reinforceinent, they could try and force their way through the enemy 
fleet and escaj)e from the bay in which they were bottled up. It 
was at this moment that the Chinese renewed the ofiensive, and a 
hot action followf^l. Barros writes: "fDuarte Coelho, ^vho was not 
only a brave (‘avalior but also an excellent Cbristian, specially 
devoted to Our Lady, noticed that the fight was taking place on 
the 8th. of September, 1521, the day of the feast of the Nativity of 
Our Daily, .lie, therefore, requested that every one should invoke 
her ill tlie ho|)e tliat help might be granted hi her Name. As she 
is wont to do, in favour of those who invoke her in their pressing 
needs, Our "Lady came to their aid, A heavy storm sprang up, 
taking us on the poop and throwing the enemy into violent dismay,, 
even sinking some of their ships, so that Duarte Coelho and his 
convoy w(‘re able to return to Malacca where they arrived on the 
21st October, in remembrance of this, he erected a chapel (casa) 
in hononr of Our Lady on the summit of the hill commanding the- 
Fortress. The hill, was thenceforth called the Hill of Our Lady,. 
in comnumioration of tlie miracle which the Holy Virgin had 
wrought in his fuvour.^^ < 14 ), 
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So runs the (lironiele of Barros on the Biibjed nf the ehureii 
<on the hill at Ifahieea. There is no doubt ofTbe truth of ins 
for, ae('onliuo: to the, very just remark ot Kr. Sehurluuniner, i>ar- 
ros is ihe nuW reiialilo of the PortugU(‘se liistoriaiis, tiie more so, 
•as he wrote during 1 lie lifetime of St. Franeis Xavier. 

Wliat (‘xadiy was that ernddaf ot what was it made? It was 
hilt a small building the materials of which must have' (Muitaiued 
hut a small percentage ()f laterite, if or. in its ahsiMu-e, 

"daijiiiC ( 15 ) may have been used in the eonstrnetiou of tia' founda- 
tion and the (ullars. Perhaps it was even a simple ereetion of 
timlier like the Ennida da Madre de Dens, hxali later by Ihshop 
Don Jorge do Sousa da Santa Luzia on a spur of ".Bukit ('Jhiiui. 
All that 'can he said is that, after it had stood forty-six years, in 
sjntt^ of eeaseless repairs, the Casa de Nossa Senhora da Crace was 
.so completely riiiued that the Jesuits, to whom it l>elong<*d. det^ided 
its d(,‘moIition to build, in its place, the great eluireh. which still 
exists today. 

As years went on, the huinlile edifice erected by i)uartt> ('oelho 
bec'arne a spot dcau* not only to the pious Portugiu.'se population 
living in houses crowded at the foot and on the slojx' of the hill 
under the protecting guns of tlie Fortress* but also to the mendiants 
;aml mariners held in the Malacca ])ort liy the unfa no ura hie mon- 
soons. In fact, we learn from Fcrnao Mendes Pinto, that, in IJjn, 
whilst in pursuit of the pirates who had pillaged his cargo, Antonio 
Faria de Sousa and all his crew, then in the port of Maitipinru), 
recited the Litanies of Our Lady with great devotion and vows of 
rich otferings for the decoration of tlie Chapel of Xossa Sniliora 
do Oieiro. 

When, at tlu* beginning of IJjn, Malac-ca received tlu* nt'ws of 
tile liappy debuts of Si. Francis Xavier at CXa’Osliima (Japan), the 
Captain of the Fortr<vss, Don Pero da Silva da Lama, an inlimaU' 
fiiend of the saint, a maji full of zeal for the prcipagation id the 
Faith, (‘onsiflered it his duty to celebrate, by puhlit- rejoit-ings and 
with great solemnity, tlie success of the afiostlc* of thos(' distant 
islands. 

Theitd'ore, on Ascension Ihpy, (»7) a procession compos(‘d (if 
the Civil Magistrates, the CHergy* of the town and the ('aptain of 
the Fnrtn'ss leading his soldiers, left the Parish Church of Xifssa 
Xeahara da Aituoiiciada and climbed the Inll to tiie littk' ennida, 
to thank Our Lady for the happy landing of Ht. Francis in Ja[nm 
on the day of her triumphal entry in Heaven. All pri'sent assisted 
at a solemn liigh ]\lass eelebratwl by the Vicair Ccm'ral. In tlu' 
evening, roiir Ja{)auese, sent to Malacca by Xavier, ‘hhat they might 
see thems(*]v('s how great and prosperous. WTte the nations whi(*h 
proiessed the faith of Christ/’ received the Sacrament of Ba|)tism. 
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In the Followino- century, when the Jesuits had replaced the 
huinlile Cdsf/ oT Duarte Coelho by a more dignified edifice, this 
devotion to the Virgin of the heneefoidh oi'tener 

un(l(‘r the tith* of Xossa Smihora da Madre de Dens, or Nossa Sen- 
horn do ]\lu}iie or de Ofeiro, was as ardent as ever. On the 22nd 
March, 1()30, Ximo Alvares Botelho, Governor of the Indies* who> 
had the j)revious year aiinihilated a powerful Achinese fleet besieg- 
ing the Fortress, ea]>tured a paiaxo (light Dutch ship) and sent it 
to ;!vlahu*ea with all the crew. The prize was received 'To the sound, 
of t]n‘ hells of the vietorious city which, immediately, organised a 
great ]>roc'essioii to the Church of the Society of Jesus, where was 
given a solemn benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrement, in 
tlianksgiving to the Divine Magesty for tlie l)lessings showered at 
that time on India/’ (iS) About the same time, so Portuguese 
prisoners from Jaeatra (Java) whose ransom had been paid by the' 
MCity of the Holy Xame of God in Amachau^' (Macau) arrived 
in Malacca. As soon as they cfisem barked at the cpiay of the Little- 
Port, at the river mouth, they went in procession to thank Our 
Lady of the Hill {Nossa Senhora do Oiimro) for whom all have 
a great deroNoriN Ua) 

'This venei’atioii of the Old Portuguese of Malacca and tlie East- 
Indies for the primitive ermfJu and, later^^^ for the church which 
succeeded it, did not liave its origin solely in the love of the Mother 
of God, v'hieh is inherent in the hearts of all Catholics. 'They loved 
Nossft Senhora do Monte, in particular, because it was associated,, 
in their minds, with, the name of the great saint Francis Xavier,. 
aj)Ostle of tf}e Indies. The ruins which remain are equally dear 
to us for the same reason. They are not only of historic value ])ut 
they arouse in us memories of a most glorious past in the annals 
of the modern apostolate. 

In the (nurse of his Journey to the Molneeas, in 1545, SL 
Frantn's Xavi(‘r stayed at Malacca. As a result of the first visit 
of the gr(‘at missionary, Nossa Senhora do Oteiro from 

the shade, and henceforward occupied a leading position in the- 
religious history of the Par East and 'Tnsular Asia^^ (Oceania)* 
On being urged by the inhabitants, the saint agreed to establish 
ill the Fortress a Besidence of the Company and a School. Imme- 
diately on his rdurn to India, in 1548, to start the enterprise he- 
sent Fr, Francisco Vexes and Koque de Oliveira, (^o) qi^e two 
religious arrived on tin* 28th of May of that year, and were first 
installed in a p(X>r house near the ‘'TJospitai of the Miserieordia^k. 
But th(* iiH-ou veil ienee (amsed by the evistcmce of the school in such, 
a jieighbourliood dK'ided the inhabitants to transfer it to the sum- 
mit of the liill of Nossa Senhora where houses were bought near 
the ermida, A short time afterwards the ermida itself was given 
by the Bishop of Goa, Don Frei Joao dLilbuquerque, DD to the 
Sodetv of flesus. In his notice on the Church of St.-Paul, Fr*, 
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Selnirhainnier inentioiis that tlie Jesuits were alrt^adv in oeeupatioii . 
in dune In-li). The instriictioiis to Bravo, dated 2^hil June of the 
same vear were, indeed, followed hy an annotation sayiu^^ tliat they 
^Svere giv(m to me by the Blessed Fr. Master Francis, eve of Saint- 
John’s feast, at night, in the chapel of Ncma .<(‘iihoni do Monte 
where he used to sleep before he went to JapanJF( 22 ) 

: Based on the information of the Fr. Visitor, Alexander Valig- 
naiii, ( 23 ) Fr. Francisco de Sousa could write in all truth : ''Tins 
College (meaning the Eesidence) of Malacca origiiiatecl in the 
.Church, of Kossa Senhora do Otmro, given nis by the ckrgy, and 
.some houses in the vicinity presented to us by the town/’ ( 24 ) 
Mienever the saint stayed at Malacca in the course ot his voyages 
io the Moluccas to Japan (1550-1552 ), and to China 

(1552) lie loved to preach in the little ermida and even rested there 
for a short time at night. ( 25 ) 

The first news of the victory over the ^iehinese in the Perils 
river, on Sunday 6 tli December 1547, ( 26 ) miB announced by Xavier 
from the pulpit of the Parish Church, whilst the battle was still 
in progress. This miracle of second sight ^Vhicli the people of 
the coiintry,^^ according to Pinto, ^Tisually called the nrimele of the 
.Achens'\ (27) took ])lace in the church of Nossa Sen horn dn An- 
nonciada, the future Catlicdral, huilt by dA\]])U(pier(jue. However 
as there were some who still doubted tlie news of \ictory, Xavier 
decided, that evening, to confirm it. He, therefore, preached a 
.second sermon in a neighbouring ermAda ( 28 ) which was none but 
Nossa Senihora do Oleiro. ^Tn it he described anew the battle, 
with a wealth of details still greater than in the morning, which 
excited in the hearts of the hearers such a eonfuleiuje that all their 
fears vanislied.’^’ ( 2 ^) 


When he was preparing to leave for China, in 1552, St. Francis 
Xavier, for the last time asked for the hospitality of Our Lady in 
this sanctuary wln'ch he loved so well. But it was with a wounded 
lieart that he left the Fortress. The Captain, Don Alvaro dAUhaide, 
brother and successor of Don Pero da Silva da Cama, opposed the 
departure of Diogo Pereira, (3«) a rich Malatt'a merchant and 
friend of the saint, though the latter had been officially nominated 
ambassador to Cfiiina by the King of Portugal. At the same time 
he refused to recognise the dignity and powers of Af>ostoli(' NTincio 
granted to the saint by the Pope. The jealousy and cupidity of 
Don Alvaro thus brought to nothing the ])ians for an afiostoiato 
in the greatest Empire on earth, plans which were very ilear t(3 
his heart. The impious behaviour of the new (hiptain and his 
adherents, which went so far that they insulted him }m{)iicly in tin* 
streets, for(*ed Xavier to take extreme measi.ir< 3 s. When ho had 
come down to the Little Harbour near whieli stood the Faniom 
(Fortress) and the Parish Church, he turned "‘^facing the main 
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door of the church, which was opposite hinr’’’, and, on his knees, 
prayed for his eiieiiiies. rising, he took ollMiis shoes’ V 

'^struck thern against a stone as if shaking off the dust. ’^1 5 0 He 
then got into the mancliua ( 31 a) which took him to his boat in the 
Main Port of the '"Ilha das Naos'': The sain’t gesture has rightly 
been considered as an appeal to Divine Jiistiee, not only against 
Don Alvaro, but also against the Portuguese city, which had been 
turned into a Babylon of the Orient by the profligate inhabi- 
tants. ( 32 ) 

Soon after he liad arrived in Saneiaii, on the 21st October, 
Francis Xavier wrote to Francisco Peres, whom he had left in 
Malacca as Superior, directing him ^ffo leave Malacca and get ready 
ns soon as possible to embark for India.’’ < 33 ) In a last message to 
the Superior, dated 12th Xovember, the saint instructed him as 
to what action he wished to be taken so far as the Residence and 
the Chapel or Nossa Senhora do Otewo were concerned: — day 
or two before you start,” he wrote, H think you should ask Vincent 
Viegas (33a) to take charge of our house in the city, and of the 
little chapel in the suburb attached to it, dedicated to Our Lady 
the Mother of God. Ask him, then, to allow you to commit these 
two houses of the Society to his care and custody. And, lest, in the 
course of time, either he himself or any other in his name, should 
think of acquiring any right of property in these two places, you 
must put in his hand the copy of the deed of gift by which the 
Bishop has made over these two buildings, in regular legal form, 
to the Society of Jesus in perpetuity; and at the same time you 
must get Vincent Viegas to give you an acknowledgment declaring 
that lie takes these two houses under his charge and protection 
sim|)lv as a trust, and for their preservation ; and that he is ready 
to restore them to the Society when required to do so. You must 
take witli you the original of the Lord Bishop’s deed of gift and 
<liploma, that they may be sent in the safest wa}" from Cochim to 
Goa, to l)e kept in the latter town in the Archives of Saint-Paul 

You must not continue wasting your labours, which, as 

things are, may be far better employed elsewluwe, on a town so 
ungrateful and unworthy of your help, as has for some time been 
the ease.” (34) 

These words, said Francisco de Sousa, recall ^ffhe terrible sen- 
tence })ronoun(aHl by God against Babylon: ^T’hiravimns Ba])y- 
lonein et non est sanata. Derelinquamus earn.” (We have attended 
Babylon, Imt slie is not healed. Forsake her.” ( 35 ) They give a 
dreadful significance to Francis’ action on leaving Malacca. 

On Sunday, the 27th Xovember, about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
iiig, ( 3 ^) on the beach of Sancian, Father Master Francis Xavier 
surrendered his soul to God ip . a miserable little hut made of 
boughs^ his only assistant being Ms faithful Chinese “servant, Anto- 
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nif) {](^ Saiiln l^V. By the care of th faitlii'iii servant, tlie hodj 
of Si. Fraiu-is, untouched by the corruption of the ioinh. was l)roiigiii 
to .Malacca, whert* it arrived on the 22.iul l\[ar(‘iu lo/Ph 

Aithmigli (Ihuv sv(ux.‘ no Jesuits left iu the town, tlu* inhahi- 
lants, as if they wisluMl to luake ariiends for their tr(‘at incut of the 
saint, arranged a triinuphal procession for the liody, wiiicli has been 
niiracuhmsly preserved. Ihmriiig caiu’lles in their hands, the in- 
iiahilaiUs deseeiided to the Little iWt and, i'roni there, roliowing 
the principal streets of tlie town, then fini road train niadi* its way 
to the Erniidit- of Sossa Sejihora do J/oa/c, hearing tin' body of 
Father Xaviin. All the nobility, (with the exception of Don Al- 
varo), t 1 u‘ \'!<'ar General and his Clergy, the Piaaicliers Friars of 
the Convtnn of Saiut-Domiiiie, all took part in the proi-ession. .\n 
iin[)osing eoin^ourst^ of people, in Avliieli Christians and heathens 
elhow'ed eaih other, soon formed, and it was said that never before 
laid such a ninititude been seen iiFMalacam. (37) 

Was it not (dearly indicated that the "Mlennitage of Our 
lanly of the* Blount which had always been his hoim^ in idalacea. 
and from which he had departed for Clnna nine months and twenty- 
two days ixd’ore/^ C^) shoiiid be the last resting placo* of the apostle?' 
At the snmniil of the hill, the coffin was opened, and ttie peojile 
marvelled on sdng the holy body which appeannl as thoiigli still 
animated by the breath of life. The usual, prayers were then said, 
and the mortal remains of the saint were interred in the choir of 
the enuida with no other ceremonies than these used for tlu* burial 
of a pri(‘si. A pious hand placed a silk cushion at the luanl of the 
grave. A(M-ording to a Portuguese custom the body was phu'tMl 
luunffincd iu the hare earth. O Bartoli and Malhn say: '■'"The 
gravt^ was dug so straight and small that, on fordng the body into 
it, the flesh of one of the shoulders was lacerated and fresh blood 
again flowed freely. Notwithstanding this sight, the earth 
was aclually ]>ri‘sse(i down and stamped u{)on with the feet, to the 
injury of the body; so that it would seem as if Malacca was 
destined to outrage him, both in life and death.-’’ (40) 

rai('(*na writes that, while oit his way to the Mohu't'as, Father 
JoAo da Beira (‘ailed at Malacca and had the tomb o|)ened, so that 
he might verify the reftorts of the’ miraculous preservation of the 
body. li(* found the <aishion under the head and tlm veil pi'oteci- 
ing the fac*?* soaked iu fresh blood, which had flowed under tlie 
weight of the earth pressed down, according to custom, by tramp- 
ling after burial. (4D 

On the otlier hand we have a letter written in loJd, in reply 
to an (UK(iury from Father Manoel Teixeira, 8.J. In this letter, 
Antonio xle Hanta Pe mentions that only tlie nose was flaitcned, 
and he says that this w^as caused by the raminers ustal ])y the blac^k 
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slaves to ]e\t'l the soil. ( 42 ) Further , Francisco Lopes dhllineida, a 
resident of Godiinp Avho saw the body at Malacca before its, depar- 
ture for (b)a, deposed^ in 1551^ that when he had seen the corpse, 
it was in perfect conditioip ^Texcept that the tip ^ 0 nose was 
.(H)ntused, diu‘ to percussion in the act of burial/^ ( 43 ) 

The daniage caused to the remains of the saint has ur}doul)tedly 
been exaggerated by Luceiug Bartoli and Mallei, espeeiallj the Iasi, 
two. All things considered, the concordant evidences of Antonio 
•de Santa Fe ( 44 ) and of Francisco Lopes cFillmeida, ho themselves 
saw the l)ody before its transfer to Goa, has an in.contestal:)le ant ho- 
rity which we cannot ascribe to the accounts of tlie other historians 
‘quoted. The witnesses^ accounts should be preferred. 

In the conivse of the excavations of iSen// ora do Moriley 

made in 1925, a brickwork vault was unearthed at the entrance of 
the sanctnary ; it was immediately reported to be the [)laee wlnwc 
the body of St. Francis Xavier had rested. ; A learned J esnit, 
whose work on the history of the Portuguese East Indies had 
.acquired an ijidi sputa] )le authority, heard of this discovery. In 
1931, he drafted two memoranda, ( 45 ) one on the Church of Saint* 
Paul itself, and the other on the site of the sainPs tomb, and proved 
l)y documents in bis }.)Ossessioii that the identilication was erroneous. 
It was not known, then, either in Malacca or elsewhere, that the 
primitive /'rh/,, in wliieh the body of the saint had been ])laeed, 
when it was lu'ougbt from Saneian, had been pulled down, in loGG 
or 1567, Avhen the existing church of Saint-Paul was erected 011 its 
site by the Jesuits. In other /words, it was believed that the church 
of Saint-PauI was the one built by Afonso d’Albiupierque in 1511, 
and that St. Francis Xavier had used it as the centre of Ids apostolic 
work in. Malacca. But as the building, erected ])y Duarte Coelbo, 
has disappeared leaving not the least trace, no attempt can he 
made to identify the site of the sainPs resting place in tlie e^fisting 
dinrclu Xotbing remains which can authoritatively identify it. 
All that caji be .said is that Xavier was interred in the choir 
{aip(dhi) of the primitive ermidu. As to the site of this ermidn, 
which is now included witldn the present church, nobody can now 
determine it witli certainty; and it is improbable that it ever will 
be ideidified. It should siifliee us to know that the toml), in which. 
th(' saiiiFs body rested, was dug in the choir of the little chapel 
raised by the gratitude of Duarte Coelho. The ])lace of the burial 
is affirmed by two eye-witnesses: Antonio cle Santa Fe and Fran- 
visco Lopes d’Almeifla, tlie former in his letter of Heptem])er 1553 
to Father Mano(?l Texeira, and the latter in his deposition of 1557. 
Further, Bartoli and Maffei on their side confirm these two wit- 
nesses in their stateiiumt: “Xavier was buried at the foot of the 
door that lead to the sacristy (SchurliammeFs translation). ( 4 ^) 
It follows that the choir of the ermida is meant. -We may quote 
here from an Bnglisli translation of Bartoli and Maffei by Father 
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F. W. Fahcr, sac-red corpse was taken out ei* the- 

eas(‘ and burical in the luiked earth ouiside fJiP church:' (47) Doubt- 
[nssihe liniinurablt* translator’s work was inlliunii-ed by tiu^ pn^juiTn'e 
ay.'aifist llu* |>()pubit i()ii oik Malaeea IVit by tht‘ two Italian 
rh‘siiils. In truth. tlu‘ latter <‘Ouid not forest*! th(‘ insults wliidi 
had bntui [leaped on St. Francis .Xavim* by l)oii Alvaro’s (-litpao, 
b(d‘ore the Iasi joui'ney to Chma an^ in dedianee of all justice, they 
iiiade every inhabitant of Alalaeea siiare indiserinnnaiely the res- 
ponsibility and the oditim. ddiis fcelitt^’ iti tla^ two bioprnifjhers. 
(explains their j)rejn(liced aecoiints of ilie Diiunail jn‘occ*edi!ii>-s in tile 
(dia[)e{ of Sfhssii Senhoru do Jloa/c. Further, tlnn’r juditnient of 
tin* facts tlunnselvc's art* unrelialde, Iteeause tluyv crtalit the inhabi- 
tants of Malacca witli (leliberate inteiit t injury, attribiitiipe' this 
to a ('oiitenipt for the saint wliieli was certainly inn'er felt by the 
people. They takt* a inalieloiis pleasure in niakino- the worst of' 
(Histoms wid(*h, while not reprehensi})le in themselves, wei'e repul- 
sive to the Italian mind. 

After he had caused the corpse to be exhumed, and verified the- 
incorruptible state* in wlrkdt Go^d had preserved it, Fatluu* Joao. 
da lieira could not luake up his mind to return it iiito its old rest- 
ing,’ plaete By iiis directions, it was inclosed in a eolTnu trimmed 
with velvet, prepanMl by the saint’s iiose frieiiil, Diopx} Pereira. As. 
soon as tin* favourable monsoon should (ome, it was intended to 
traiis})ort the hody to Goa, (4s ) ‘'’Malacca,” remark P>artoii and 
ilalTei, *d)(u'n" evidently unwortlyy of such a treasure.” (49) Ftnmao- 
Mendes Pinto, in ids Percgriiiacam, says that ^‘^for this reason,, 
when the monsoon began to blow, tlm blessed hody was carried in 
solemn ])rocession, escorted by members of the nobility, to a boat 
which had been (‘Xpressly prepared. It was then taken on board 
a ship belonging to a certain Lopo de Loronha (Xoronha) wliieb 
was about to sail to India,” iso) Neither Pinto nor Francisco* 
Lopes d’Almeida mention that the body had already beam transferred 
from the grave to a coffin, on the night of August 15th. The former 
writes: ‘"lie was buried in the Hermitage and rem‘ained there 
nine months, that is to say, from the 17th of March to the 11th 
December 1559. On that day, the blessed body was taktm from tlu^ 
eartli and placed on a hier prepared by order of Diego Pereira„ 
From the Hermitage of Our Lady it was borne in solemn f^roces- 

sion etc- ” (sO In the same way, Francisco Lopes d’Aimei.da 

says in his deposition: ^‘^The body was borne to the church of Our 
Lady of the Mount (as was the wont in regard to p<n*so!is of great 
standing), it was buried in the chapel in a kind of grave where it 
lay hid, so to say, for five or six months, . . .and when the fitting 
moment for sailing to India came, the grave was opemnl, so that 
the bones might be transported to Goa. On 0}:)ening tlie tom!) the 
whole body was found to be intact and fresly. Just as it had Iseeri 
laid there.” is^) That Pinto and Francisco Lopes dAlimeida 
shouhr have passed over this detail in silence, even taking it for 
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o-raiitcd that the body was not placed in a coffin until the time ot 
die departure for Goa, does not surprise us, for like their contem- 
poraries they were not aware of the secret exhumation whieli had 
taken place'oii the night of the previous 15th August. 

'I’he order which Xavier gave to Father Francisco Peres was 
strict! V obeyed. In January 1553, the Jesuits left 5Ialac«a and, 
tlienceroi'th’ onlv missionaries en route to the Moluccas and Japan, 
were to he seen from time to time in the empty Kesidency. waiting 
for tile fai-ouralile monsoon to blow before continuing their jour- 
]i,n-s Although none of the Fathers lived there, nevertheless the 
Societv was 'the recognized owner of the liesidency and the 
Frill i dll G 3 ) In 1554, Father Master Belehior Nunes Barreto was 
anioiigst tlie missionaries awaiting further passage.^ He had tem- 
porarUv resigned his office, as Provincial, vvhieh he had handed 
over to Father Balthasar Dias. He was en route from Goa to 
Japan with seven other religions of his Order, amongst whom was 
the future author of the Farepmfmf/fli, vvho had recently been 
admitted to the Societv as a Lay Brother. Belehior Nunes disem- 
harked at .Malacca on the 5th June : but owing to grave disorders 
Claused by tho de {position and arrest of Don Alvaro d^Athaide jle 
Gama, he was not aWe to coutinue his journey till April 1st loo.;), 
the following year. 




Franci.sco de Sousa, in his Orimfe Goiujuislado a Jesus Ghrisio, 
savs that i’aflier Belehior’s voyage took place a year earlier, i.e., 
in' 1553, liut liv referring to the dates, of the events which hap- 
pened lief ore, it will be seen tliat he is in error, for St Francis 
Xavier was buried in Kossa Senhora do Monte m Maich 1^ , 
and Ids remains were taken to Goa in December ot that year. 1 
ioiirnev was made in two stages, one to 
to Batieala, and the body was recemd 

vincial Boleliior Nunes himself, m March the 1/th accord 

inc- to Pinto, the 18th according to Francisco de Sousa. (S4) 
iioreoior, we know that one of his fellow-travellers, as tar as 
Malacca was “Don Antonio de Noroiiha, (S5) who had been nomi- 
nated Gaptain of the Fortress, and was proceeding to Malac-ea to 
to take up office” as successor of Don Alvaro d Athajde. 

During his stay in Malacca, Father Belehior 
the Socii'tv would have to raise the interdict imposed b.y bt. i^^^ncis 
£ ».{ thereto., to the HcoMe.oy. W h. . .™tmg 

the arrival of a Father officially empowered to do this he ga e 
Brother Luis Frois special instructions to reopm ffie httie . L 1 
which liad been founded seven years previousl} by hoq 
Oliveira (5^). 

Father Balthasar Dias left Goa for Malacca m April the follow 
ing year (1556):. He was received with extraordinary ]oj, wiitev 
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Frnnc^mto de S<)usa. ‘‘He was Tenerated and respected by livery- 
body, as if he wta-i* a se<*oiid Francis Xavier and tJuw ,u'a\e him, too. 

of Sao J'ndrr (the hoi}' Father). Four y<‘ars Iatio‘ ihdil’m- 
sar Dias was r(Haili(‘d to (k>a, and ditMl there in IdTl. h?) 

(baholicisin bad now made great strides in llu‘ Far blast, 
thanks to the activities of the Jesuits a ini of tin* Sons of St. 
l)oinini<‘ who laid founded a luouasterj in Malaei'a, in Id-lt). {5») 
It h(Hainu% therefor*, iiec-essary t() esddilisir the et'eh'siasl i('al hiiu'- 
ai’iiiv on a wider basis, llie iliot^ese of (foa now str(d(iied frrnn 
the coast of ]\roeainbi{jiie to tlie conimes of Asia and Oceania, atid 
could no longer be administered b}- the single liishopri^* ('rented, 
in 1531- by Haul HI* That is wh}^ the same Hope rais(‘d Ooa to 
an Arehbishopri(t with snlfragan sees at Oodiim and ^Malacca, at 
the re(|iu\st of (Aiee]i Hatarina and tin* (iinlinal Ihigent, Don 
nejiri(|ue. Don Frei Jorge de Sousa Santa Luzia ( 59 ) of the Order 
of file JTeaeliers Friars ( itominieans), and first Bislioj) of l\Ialae(*a. 
could not, however, take [}ossession of liis See till after lodO. 

Father (iiristovao da Hosta, wlio conmnnu'ed the erection of 
the existing eluirdi of Xossii Se idiom do Monfr^ on tin* sitt* of tlu* 
primitive ehapel, was then TIector of tlie Jesuit i?esid(m('y. Al- 
though only forty years old, ihe Erniida of Nosm Scohom do. 
(Jmra netnled eoiitinuons repairs. Father Ibn-es, in a 

letter to the (leneral of Hie Jesuits, datefl Mah Ihid DenHunber 
loth), wrote: “It is Iiighly \wmera ted because it is very antltmt. 
If is* 0 ve-nj Utile cIio/Kd and is falling into ruins litth* by little. 
Therefore ire ought to build a new one, Wlurn Fbitlier Hhristovao 
da (h)sta was rta-tor. we began the rejiairs which ive arf\ c’ven 
now, (‘oiitimiingd^ 

l\falaeca had enjoyed ]iea(je ever since the great sh*ge of Idol, 
whidi had lieen victoriously sustained by (hiptaiu Hero da Silva da, 
(lama against the allied forces of the King of Johore. the Queen 
ofdapara, the petty Kings of Ferak, Pahang and Marruaz. (6'^) 
It seemed, tlierekm*, a very favourahle time to erect a m‘W church. 
Tlu‘re was no suspicion, then, that the Fortress was on the point 
of }>assing through the most troubled period of its history, a fxu’iod 
<‘()mf)aral)l(^ only to tlie first years of its occupation when Mahmud, 
rt^solved to re(*on(|uer Alalaeca, haraBBed the town by iiu'essani aD 
tacks, and nearly starvcHl the inhabitants by maintaining an almost 
<*ontinuous blockade (1d12-ld2d). It is, therefore, not to he won- 
dered at if the construction of the present church of Xos,^u, Eeahora 
do Monte, thougli commenced in 15df> or 1567, was not compldcal 
until 1590. Tt is certain that the lengthy period taken to build 
the church was largely due t© the various sieges wliieli followed one 
after another for thirty years. Let us briefly recall them. 
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Don Leoiiis Pereira, the Captain of the Portress, held the 
A{hiin\se at bay from January 20th to Pebniary 25tli, 1568. This, 
siea'e, according to do Coiito, was one of the most glorious ever 
sustainc<} })y the Portuguese in the East Indies. 

T\\'o y(airs later, in 1570, an armada coming from India under 
.Luis (le M(‘llo da Silva, found the Achinese anchored in the Pdo 
Fernioso ( Batu Pahat Eiver), whence they were blockading Malacca 
])eror(.‘ b<\siegi.ng it with their land forces. Luis de Mello disloged 
them and put them to flight. During the engagement, the enemy 
lost 1,200 killed and 300 prisoners. 

In 1573, the Achinese again tried to blockade the Fortress- 
Tlieii* plans wore disturbed by Tristao Vas da Veiga, who was sail- 
ing to the Sunda Straits with the new Captain of Malacca, Don 
Francisco llenriqiies, on board, Tristao vas da Veiga refitted as 
best he could the old ships rotting in the port, and inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Aclii nese anchored in the mouth, of the Miiar Fiver. 

Ill October. 1574, Tristao Vas, on his return from the Sunda 
Straits and the Molnecas, found bon Heiiriqnes dead, and that 
]\lala(^('a bad Ikhui defending itself for three rnonths against the 
attadvs of the Japara Javanese who were besieging the town. He 
saved the (‘ity a se(‘Oiid time, and barely 5.000 of the enemy army 
of 15.<)t)() are estimated to have escaped massacre, and returned to 
their island. 

In January 1st, 157(), the xLehinese — always the Achinese, — - 
again liattered at the ramparts of the Fortress, The besieges were 
in a desperate position as their supply of powder were running 
low. ''fristao Vas da Veiga, ' who had remained in Malacca, as 
(bq)tain. at the request of the population, ordered the artillery to 
cease fire, so as to reserve the small supply of ])Owder for the ex- 
pected supreme assault of the enemy. The sudden silence of the 
Ib)rtugues(‘ (rannon astonished the foe, and, suspecting that some 
subtle tra}), wliieli tliey could not fathom, was being prepared for 
them hy the terrilde Vas da Veiga, they took fright and, when 
l\Ialacca was on the point of falling into their hands after a seven- 
teen-day siege, hastily decamped, 

Don Joan da Cama transferred the command of tlie Fortress 
to Pofjiie de Medio on August 19th, 1582, and on the same day, 
tile Achinese, on their way to some villainous Imsiness in the Straits, 
passed Malacca and could not refrain from a hostile demonstra- 
tion. iiuLily witliout any consequence. 

Mala(*ca (mdurecl a severe blockade during the captaincy of 
Joao da Silva (1584-1587) from the forces of the King of Johore, 
tin* famous Rajah on Ragah, as he was called by the Portuguese. 
His real name was Alii Jalla Abdul lliayat Shah. In 1585 he 
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iiGcrc‘d. <i descent on thi} 1 1 lid dus Psd^vs (Piilo I pch) \vlu(di 
lies in front of tlu* town, and finally, on the ilih dannary, loSl, laid, 
sie^t* in forc'e to th(‘ Po.rtress. He su<‘h luaivv l()ss(*s from 

the Portiigues(‘ arms, lujwever, that be spee<liiy .a;ave ujf an enter- 
prise wdiieh bron^dit him such poor results. l)on Paulo d^e Lima 
Pereira, who arrived froin Goa that year, in coitunaiid of a fleet 
sent to liidp Mahua'a, decided that he would {;>unish the proud Eajale 
and meet out h) his eajntai the fate meant for Malacca, d chore 
was accordin^dy eUTirely destro^^ed. As to the unfortunate doao 
da Hilva, he was so alfetded hy the sight of the suilerings endured, 
by the [> 0 ]Julatio!i of Mala<*ca, for three years, that he heiaum^ insane. 

So then the erection of the new Nossa Senhora do Mouie pro- 
oeeded amidst tlie tumult of batties and the whistling of huilets 
wliieli more than oiuv covered the walls witli sears ami even broke oil; 
whole hits of masonry, thus forcing the lalwurers into Kisyf>hean 
labour. The church was rendered vuinerabie hy its j)usiiion on the 
.summit of the hill, a]>ove the Pamosa and tlie Sdufhigo bastion, 
the more so, as during sieges, eainion were placed in its iicighbour- 
hootl, which attracted the return-fire of the enemy artillery. Do 
Couto mentions that, in 1551, whilst the Constable (^ 3 ) of the 
.Fortress was armirig an espera ( 64 ) before the door of yomi ^e.nhora 
do Monte, he was hit in tlie head hy a hiillet from a bombard 'hind 
killed on. the spot”. (^ 5 ) During the. same siege the .lavanese, be- 
fore making a decisive attack, invaded a house on the beach, and 
asketl an old Malay woman "for the path leading to tln^ hill on 
wiiieh was the Innida da Madre de Deos. ''Phey intended to take 
possession of this as tin* height commanded the whole neighhour- 
hood, and, from, there, tliey thouglit they could subdue the Fort- 
ress (66) The enemy (-onsidered that the Hill of Xomi l<enliorii 
played a very important part in the defence, of th.e |dace. 

Antonio de Quadros, ( 67 ) Provincial of the Jesuits, who stayed 
at Malacca about this time, on the occasion of a visitation to the 
Mohu'cas and Japan, ga\e his full approval to the project of re- 
[>lacing the ermidn of <)ur Lady hy an entirely new chunh. During 
his stay he had time to see the state of dilapidation into which the 
little ennida of Duarte Godho had fallen, dilapidation so grt^al 
that there was no hojie of preserving the chaped. Fran<‘is(‘o de 
Sousa says: "In the Eesideney of Malacca, in the year lodT. vw 
build a new whurchP (68) According to tlie letter from Father 
l.ourem'o Peres, already quoted, ( 65 ) the future edifice was to mea- 
sures : "110 palmos long, 46 liroad, and 39,5 high.” ffowc*ver it 
was inipossible to complete it that year. For this reason, Don 
Belch ior Pariieiro, Patriach of Ethiopia (70) on calling at ]\!,alacca. 
op liis way to Macau to take up his post as Administrator of the 
Missions in China and tTapan^'Eahcled to Don Frei Jorge de Sousa 
Santa Lin^ia, Bishop of Malacca, the relic which he had Imought for 
the sanctuary uixder construction. This relic, the head of one of 
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tlio hho\7‘}L Tlioiusancl Virgins wlK), aeeonling to ft sirlfeeed 

rnartyrdoiii ai ivolhn, in CTernianv, with St. lTi\su^^ 

|)y the Bisliof), in full pontilleal robes/ oir the beach, ‘Vand was. 
('arri(*d in veiy solemn proeessioiv ft our (h:)llega 3 (tlie Hesid 
while salutes were bred by ail the artillery of the town and the' 
shi])s aiieliored in the port/^ ( 71 ) 

At Tlie beginnijig of the next year, the ainawal of the xlcliinese' 
h‘d to the work on the eliureh being siispeiided as the Hill of Xossa 
SenJ/oni liad to [)iay its jvart in the defenee of tlio Fortress. Don 
Diogo Feimandes de C’aleada "was deputed to hold this important 
])oint. An esp&m wnis already in place there, but Don Leonis 
Pcn'eira, Ca|)tain of the Fortress, had two more guns mounted there : 
an. atjuln. (7^) and a camdlo ( 73 ) of large calibre. ( 74 ) An obser- 
vation post was also established 011 the hill from which could be 
seen the enemy crafty stratagems, preparing for the linal assault,, 
to force him to retreat. ( 75 ) 

As soon as the Aehinese had disappeared under the horizon, and 
the rejoicings on the occasion of the visit of the Iving of Johore,. 
now an ally of the Portuguese, were at an end, the building yards 
(-aine to life again and the work proceeded so well and uninter- 
ruptedly that, as early as January 2nd 1569, Father Christovao da. 
Costa was able to write from Malacca, to the General of the Jesuits^, 
in Pome, tluit l)efore the end of 1568, the roof had been finiv'^hed: 
‘■‘it is not only very great, but also very beautiful : botlj the building 
and its situatio]i. Tor it is in the midst of the town and in the 
highest place from whi(‘h one cai) see a great })art of the sea and 
the land,’^ ( 7 ^) 

AF have told the story of tin* long series of sieges and })iockades 
from w]ii(.-h l^Ialacca siitfered at the hands of its turbulejit neigh- 
bours, A<dieh in particular. We will not return to this nor to the- 
strategi(j role played by the Hill of Nossa SenJtora. We may men- 
tion here, liowever, that in 15?4, Tristao Vas da Veiga, in order to* 
ensure dePnuH* against an attack on the sea coast, reinforced the 
artillery on the ramjjarts, and ^^>rdered that in the sacristy (vestry) 
of the new ch ur(d) should bo placed more cannon eonmiandiiig 
the sea, from which their |)rovisions and munitions mmst come. 
Tills woul<l also ensure that the inhabitants would have, in time of 
si(‘ge, a place to fish, so that they could fight the famine with which 
they were then always menaced. The last siege by the Javanese 
had left tin* fields uncultivated and in a state of conpilete neglect,, 
so tliat neither meat, nor vegetables, nor fruit were to be liad.^^ (77) 

In the course of these battles, the new Nossa Senhoni do Monte- 
had suffered many grave injuries from the incessant bombardments, 
BO that refiairs were continually necessary. This IsA'o be .seen 
clearly in the report of the Father Visitor Valignani, dated 1579^ 
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ill hln Sunnuarii of Iha Province of Gonp We have in AFahnra. . . 
■a \'erv heaiitirui spaeioius (Fur<-li without a tower, ilic choir of v'liirh 
has nol Ihooi jinished while Ihe rttcrisfij is only half done, ( 7 ^) 

Tin* cinirrli wils net t‘onsi(l<*red finished until tlu‘ T«nvi‘r, s|>uk(‘ii 
of hy \hdiLniani, was huiit. This tower ilues not seem to Inive h(‘(m 
•envisa<>’ed in the oriy'imd [ilaiu since, in order to eiisiin^ the solidity 
of the sarristy -which supports its weifrht, it was necessaiw to erect, 
a huiiX' s(piar(' ])il!ar in the midrile of th<* sacristy which is almost 
-as iayite as ihe sanctuary itseif. In aci'onlance with thi‘ t-ustom of 
the time, the tower was furnished with a chudc. It also served as 
.a watch-tower for the Fortress. ( 79 ) Van <*len tiroei'k, wiio passe<l 
throu^F the Strait of .Malacca, in Id lb, says in Ids ^lenioirs ‘‘When 
passing' liy the town of that name, we amdiored near enough to he 
aide to t(dl t.he time liy the (doek-diah’' (^fd 

At length the day t'aine when Don IVro .Marti nz, S. d., sec'ojid 
Bisliop of Funai. Japan, coiild write in his annual letter of 151)0: 
■^Mn Malacca the church and tower have been finished (Si ) 

^ 

All that has been written ahovt*. on thi» suhjeet of the total 
rec'oiistriietion of Xossn Penhora do ^lunle, goes to prove how iinten- 
:able and false is the theory which has tried to make headway during 
the last fifteen years or so. Tins theory hohls that ihe frontage 
..and the end of the nave of the present church are those of the 
'Original ennida of Duarte (.'oeliio. This would mean that the 
Jesuits were content to build a new choir and fit it to what re- 
mained of ihe old nave. (S 2 ) Well ami good! But the harmony 
betwecm the ditTerent [>arts of the building, manifest as soon one 
<Miters the edifice, even to untrained eyes, does not ]dead in favour 
of this theory wlnhdi, in any ease, is not confirmed by any doeu- 
inents. J'he more Xossa Henliora do Monte is examimal. the more 
rdearly is seen tlu^ unity of the plan. Jlie eye sear(*h(*s in vain any 
faults or that lack of proportioji whi<*]i is discernible when 
new and old are. jumbled together. It is quite evidiud that 8t.- 
Paul’s Churcli was planned on a manner which liad not to take into 
acanimt any building already in existence, which it might he (h‘sircd 
to preseine. 

To wind up thivS little essay in archeological romance, ('om- 
mon sense torches us to acknowledge that the ])r<‘S(mt frontagi* can- 
not possibly be that of the '^very s-mall chnpeV sf)oken of hy Father 
r.oiiremn Peres in bis letter of 1566, already quoted, to the General 
of the Jesuits. Only ignorance and lack of reflection or judgment 
can explain, thougli it does not excuse, such a Inzarre tbeory put 
forward. The domunents brought to light by Father Scliurliammer 
•are of too idgh a value to be lightly tbro^T into the waste ])aper 
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l.)askor. as wortliless. It is on those flociiiiieiits, which are in the 
possession ot the Society of Jesiis, that this short essay .has ])eeii 
hased. 

Tlie e.mine:ut Jesnit eoncliided his nienioraiidiim on St.-Pauhs 
Cluirch })y drawing the only possible eonelusioii after the study of 
tlie (locuinents he had brought to light : ‘fFroin all this we gatlier 
that tlie actual church of the Mount was begun about 1565 iiiider 
Father Christo\'ao da C«)sta who Avas Rector (of Malacca) froni 
1561, and it must have been eonipleted in 1590- It stands on- the 
place of the first chapeV’ built in 1521 by Duarte Coelho. ( 83 ) It 
is regrettable that the anonymous author of the theory we Ivdxe 
deiioinieed- and published in the Guide of Mctlacca (2nd 

edit., 1936) Aras not in possession of the Sclrurhammer doeumeiits 
or, if he AA^ere, that he did not consider it good to use them. Ilis-" 
tory is AYritten AYith the aid of documents, and not under the in- 
spiration of imagination. A historical AYork Avliich shows bias- 
is no longer historical but simply a fairy story. 


The Jesuits took advantage of the respite, granted them by the 
enemy betAveen two .sieges, to build their church. They not only 
l)uilt their eh iireli, hut, under the siiperyision of their Visitor,.. 
Father Valignani, Avho was then in Malacca, they also built,, 
in 1518, a new and large house able to accommodate at least six 
Fatliers, in perniament .residence, and give shelter to missionaries 
in transit, whose nundxT grew greater with the grOA\dng needs of 
the Missions. ( 84 ) ‘'Jn the year 1516,^' writes Francisco de Souza, 
‘^the status of Follege was given to the Residency in Malacca, and 
it was the iifth Foliege of this P.roviiice alder those of Cloa, (^ochim, 
ilaeaim, and Margiio or Jhidmi. It acknowledged as its founders 
the Serene .Kings of Portugaid^ ( 8 y) ‘^AVhat is remarkable.'’’ notes 
Fatiier (loines \hus, concerning this building, in a letter to the 
(hmerah dated from Malacca l)ecem])er 8 th, 1519, is that ^dt is of 

stone. ’’^86) 

Hardly had the Jesuits completed the construction of tlunr 
(luireh and of tiieir Ck)ilege, Avhen new enemies a[)peare(l in the 
vSouthern Seas: tirst the English, in 1592, soon followed by the 
Dutch. Fr(Mleri(' van Houtmann landed at Aclieh in 1599 with 
the intention of establishing commercial relations Avltli the King. 
Barely (T)nld his expedition escape total destriictio]i. Far from 
b(‘ing <lisheartenetl, the Beggars of the Sea, now knowing the route 
to tlu‘ Indies, despatched flotilla after flotilla. They soon became- 
a far grtuiter tlanger to the Portuguese than the natiA'e [)rijices and 
princelings had ever been, because of their better arms. ^ p 
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Malat'C'U was }K‘sif‘[iTd by Goruelisz Mateiiei* <i<‘ as aai'ly 

as lOOil “Tha artillery rroiii tlie Fortress fired first, hut a single 
cannon bail W(‘igliing 21 Amsterdam pounds fM‘i}eirat(M] tlic^ Il 7 /i/e 
Lion,'’^ ‘Avliilst the most eiferAive shot from our side was the 
om‘ that [lit St. Paulus Fhoreli, so named hij iJie Dulch: Albu- 
querque (Italib'uted it to t)ur Lady of tlie Anniniciat ion belonging to 
the order of tlu^ J(‘siiits.^^ A powerful Armothi arriving from 

Loa, on the August, uuder the command of flu* \'i(-eroy. Don 
yfartim Afonso dt* (bistro, forced Matelief to rt'-emiiark his soldiers 
and artillery, '‘ddiis si(‘ge/’ according to Pyrani de Laval, 'dasted 
for the space of three months and nineteen ilaysA (89) Don 
Martini Afonso de Lastro died of dysentry, at Malacca, on ord dune 
of the following year. Father Manuel Xavitun 8 . d., says in his 
Compendia de Todos o.s* Vlso-Heys e Corernadores do Esiado da 
India that 'die rests in the samdiiary [eapv.fht ynor) of tlie desuits 
(fliiirch.” His tombstone was not found, when .Maj. F. Bone 
made excavations at Sossa Eenhorti do Monle. 

Mala(-ea suHered greatly during the first siege by the Duteh, 
partietilariy the district south of tlie Fortress, d'he Bishop, Don 
(bhristovao' de Sa, informed the King of Portugal that tin? (bitlio- 
dral, — formally Xossa Sen horn da Annuncutdfh, now Xossn S/otJiora- 
d-a Assum.pcdo^ — tliriaiteued to collapse, as it had Ikkui very heavily 
damaged by a land-slide on the liilh (90) That AAjssa. HenJirmi d^o 
Monte, which eommanded tlie ruins, and, receivtai from the Dutch 
the first ball, 'The most elfective shoP’, came off better than the 
neighbouring buildings, appears improiiable. It is the less likely 
boitause the approach-works of the Dutch were violently shelled, 
not only from the bastions of Bao Dominfjos, Ab/o Tiago and 
Madre de Ileus, but also from the OJoisier of Sf, Paul or Jesuit 
College "in the cemetery of whit'h they (the PortugueseA had 
‘erected batteries.^^ <91) 

The various sieges sustained by Malacca, particularly the last, 
had made the strategic importanc^e of the Hill of Nossa Senhora very 
plain. As Bfatelief wr<ke: ‘’"From there all the 'surrounding 
country can be shelled.^^ (9^) "From the ‘Summit, the besieged 
could observe everything which happened in the trenches (of the 
enemy), unless their palisades were extremely high.’T 93 ) Further 
they had I,)ec 3 n able to thwart very easily the progress of the ap- 
proacii-works of the besiegers towards the commercial city and the 
side defended by the small fort of the Eleven Thousand Virgins. (94) 

; In Valentyn^s opinion, the Fortress was well protected. A 
river, difficult to cross, with numerous very strong bestions and 
'thick walls, made its defence easy.A^D Yet its system of fortifi- 
ication was far from being competed. MTiea Emmanuel Qodinho 
^Bredia wnnte his Deelarg.min^y^'h^ himself being one of the 
intaiatenance-engineers employed', <m the” Portress, — ^^the only de- 
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feuces on nortli and part of the south side were wooden palisades. 

These f)rote{iting enrtains ran from the Gate of 

fhP hastion of Mridre de Ueus, and another series from the Gate of 

do 4 nlonio to that of Sao Tmgo. ( 96 ) Between the last two named 
dtp's tlic Krouixl was marshy and rightly considered a sufhcient 
nTnra! defence. Therefore no haste was made m the construction 
of ramparts built solidly of stone or toi/pa. thermite k Jeiine, m 
•1 letter written after the siege of 1606, says ot Malacca ly t. 
tidndv fortified and will, as far as can be seen, always remant so he- 
causeriieing surrounded by a marsh, famine is the only tiling to 

be feared.” (97) 

rn fhp fdo^e of tlic oTevioiis eentiiry, the King (Philip II 

Towards t_ . portuo-al) had commanded Joao Battista the 

.ground by a iicw ^ J. ^ ^ Sanfmio to the 

t „s 'le"”™-'™* ,l“ lu.«o,le,l .M ,0 Battisf. did ™t 

the security of the Fortress, especially attei the hertti . ( 

Butch) arrived on the scene. 

'The Kiim Bhilip wrote to the Viceroy, Don Martini Afonso de 
Castro, on the^ 18th January, 

of coiinileting the fortifications of ilalacea. (>o“) Iht loliowmg 
taiTe wrSe still more emphatically : “The most importan ma - 
ter i’ll these countries, the one above all upon which you inu^ a 
wavs keep an eye, is the jireservatmii of in- 

ress of Malacca.” (‘“0 Instructions followed. Ihe Kiiio had i 
formations, from various sources, as to the 
Fortress of Malac<;a, as a result of the siege ot 
also informed by a letter of the deceased fp„io 

necessitv for the construction of a fort on the Ilha to .\aos g 
Jawal.'for the protection of ships at anchorage. 
fore, two rears later, the King gave orders for f 

constructions which were necessary “to be earned ^fhe East 

care.” (>«) A.s Malacca was not the only strong place ii Dy 
Indies which had suffered from the carelessness .I 

C'aptain-Govornors,. the King, in 1611, issued tndk) 

'“Henceforward there will he, in that state i h .V,. - rj 

an ofticcr who will act as Promdor (Snpexmtemlent) of all the said 
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l'ortrt*sM‘s. !{<^ will havt‘ gt‘iu‘ral dinvlioii oT ail woiis tla^ra- 
ii! and alsn taka (diarg'n of their artillery. his visits of insp^e- 
ti<ni iu* will he aecmnpanied l>y an engineer, so iliat i-i‘pnrts on the 
eonilitiom'. in whitdi they stanil may be made/' ( 503 ) I’ju. ohiee ot 
Sn pmanteiident and Insjiector iiinieral ot all the t'orirt'^st's in hiastern 
India was hosloweii on Antonio Pinto da Fonsj^ea, and. on Ttli 
Xoveinher. HUL he eirdjarked on tlie ‘SVio-./o//o~/'Av///</ a gal- 

lt*nn speeially jdaeed at his disposal, (^h) Ok ids way, lie sro|)[)e(l 
at i\Ionl)a(ai to inspect its fortress and so did not arri\o at Goa iin- 
1 i! S(‘punnlHn*, 1 dl 2 . ( ow) 

it has not htHOi ])(>ssible to ti'a.ee the precnso <iate of the arrival 
of Aiitonio Pinto da Fonsec'a in Mahu-ea. IP* was certainly there 
in April P>lo beeause Botairru mentions his name amongst those- 
of the oltieials who na-eived. the Fiovenior of Ahuiila, Don Joao da 
Silva, on his visit to ]\[alaeea. During this visit tlie latter was^ 
seized witli a pernJeious fever to whi<'h he suciamitxal after an 
eight-day illness. It was either in that year, or the followingj 

that da .Fonseca sina'canled Diogo de .Meiidoea Furtado in the olTiee' 
of (laptain Geinn'al of the famous Land-and-Sc^a Furees of Ma- 
laecai. (ic/) He had, therefore, a part of tln^ first iiuportancH^ tO' 
play in the dcd'eiiee of th(» town during the (ivennonth siege by the 
A<thinese, in Thv enemy w'as ex’eiituaiiy (ajnstrained to eva- 

<‘nate his {)ositioiis at the Francisean (.’onvent, or Little Ma- 
hu-ea, (c) 8 ) on itukit (’hina and tlie Mill of Sao rioao (Kukit Ihpi ) 
beyond Ilhir, by the arrival of the (governor of Imiia, Xiino AlvareS' 
Hotelho, O 09 ; at the iiead of a large fleet augmented, a little later, 
by that of the King of Pahang. The Achimcse tied in haste to tlie 
moutli of th(‘ little riv(‘r Ihiiigor, where their fleet was amdiored. 
They suffen'd a crushing defeat, as their formidahie arnuuln, of 

galleys, together with the 20,000 men it carri{‘d, was piau'ticailly 
annihilate«l. (no) 

The only military work whi('h we know to have lieen carried 
out by Antonio Pinto da Fonseca, m the Frn’tress of dalaeea, is thw 
small fort of the Floven Thousand Adrgins {Onze Mil Virgem). 
Don Miguel de Noronha, (k)unt of Linhares, the \'ieeroy, received 
a letter from the Provedor, in in whicli he annonneed that 

fort would be probably completed in the following flaniiarjy. 
aftt‘r which da Fonseca reckoned he <‘ould start the (‘oustnudion 
of the fort projected in the Ilka dns Kaos. (i *0 If we can heii(»ve 
Pedro Barreto de Hesendo, wdio wrote a desmiption of the Fortress, 
only the foundations had been laid in 1535. {m) 

ddie (juestion of the fortih cations of Malacca kept tlu^ J(‘siiits 
in griait alarm. Two Royal I^ettexs, one dated 29th March, 1629, 
and. tile other 28th February, 1(>3(), commanded ‘Aiiat a fort lie 
oreeted on the site occupied by the College of the d(?suits, and that 
another piece of ground be given to the snid Fatiiers for their 
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•establishment. ( 113 ) The execution of this order would have 
lueajit, sooner or later, the probably complete destruction of 
Seiihoni do Muofe, whose tower, of a height of nearly 100 feet, coni- 
inanded “a viiov ot almost 8 leagues out to sea'h In case of war the 
tower would havc^ formed an excellent target for tlie enemy. God 
-did jiot allow tlie destruction, of this monument whieli is all that 
remains to us of rortuguese Malacca. We do not know the reasons 
wliich caused tlie King to reverse his decision, nor the date on 
wliich this was done. The Jesuits were not compelled to leave the 
phua* whicli had l)een the cradle of their Society at Malacca, and 
doii})ly dear to them liy reason of its memories of St. Francis 
Xavier. 

Antonio Pinto da Fonseca died at Malacca, on the 27th Decem- 
ber, 1635, after an unbroken stay of tweiity years. This is a record 
for an official of the Fortress. His body, as is proved by the dis- 
covery of Ids tombstone ( 114 ) during the excavations conducted hy 
Maj. Bone, was lain in the church of Nossa Senhora do Monte from 
which, six years before, he had well-nigh "^expelled^ the Jesuit Fathers. 
On tliis point, we give a personal opinion only, without committing 
ourselves to a rash judgment ; but we suspect that it was Pinto- da 
Fonseca who instigated tlie royal measures which would have re- 
sulted in the e\u'etion of the Jesuits from their College and their 
■ehureh. 

He had been precoded to the tomb by the Governor of India, 
Xuno Alvares l>otelho, wlio had remained in the Soiitliern Seas, 
after the Pio Pongor victory, in order to hunt the 'bxecratecl. 
Dutchfh During a cruise in Sumatra waters he encountered, on 
the 16th May, 1630, a ship carrying supplies of gun powder for 
the Du tell forts. One of his ships managed to board, but, in the 
course of the ensuing action, the sails of the enemy vessel caught 
tire. Seeing that the Portuguese boat could not disengage herself, 
Nuno Alvares went on lioard to direct ojierations. At that moment 
a spark fell into the Dutcli stores of powder ; both ships blew up. 
dlxe (ffivernor was among the killed. As he had been a good friend 
to the Jesuits and very devoted to the Society, his corpse, which 
was found amidst the wreckage, was taken to Nossyi- Benhora do 
Monie. His biograplier, Father Manoel Xavier, says: ‘^"The pro- 
'{'(‘ssion arrivcMl at length at Saint-PauPs (the College), where a 
rich catafalco had been prepared by the Fathers. Tlie body was 
laid on this, surrounded by innumerable tapers and candles of tlie 
finest white wax. The insignia of the Governor -were placed around 
the catafak'o. A large black pennon emblazoned with tlie arras 
of the deceased, wiih it points touching the body, hung from the 
highest ])oint of tin* ceiling. At his feet, on the ground, and all 
j^ilong the walls were placed the banners he had taken from the 
<enemy— Knglish, Duteli, Achinese. The venerable Chapter, and 
the Peligious Orders then intoned the Office for the Dead, Then 
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Luis d'Azevuf'lo, tlie Hector of the College, of the Society, proaelicd, 
oii the text: "'(Juomodo cecicBt poiens qui mlvuitt farm I proprium. 
.^uiUN istwl/ (Mach. 1), V, Wiieii the service and the 

seniiou were finished;, the body of N' 'urn-) Alvares Botelho, Member' 
of tin? Siaie Council, of His Maj(*siy, Oovcr.n.or of inflia, C'te., was 
hnvauvd into the tomb f^repared in the sanctuary.'’ (xiC His tomb- 
stone has iiever been found. 

As we see, several persons of higli ranks are sle(‘ping their last 
in the shelter of the vaults of Xossa Beiihom do Moiiift. Ainoiigst 
tliein we may mention the names of the following three, whose 
tombstones liave either been recovered during .Maj. Jh)ne’s excava- 
tions, or l)een foimd lying neglected on the earth in the nave, and 
sa\'efl from oblivion and certain destruction by the Malacca Histo- 
rical Society : — 

(1) — In lobo: 3^>aneisco Goncales and his wife Magdalena 
d'ri]](ia(la (doubtless named for Trindade). (ii7) For a number of 
years Franeisco Goncales had acted as ebnndi warden {Mordomo) 
of this eliiirch of Our Lady Mo&er of God, He diedmn. the 2Uth 
IMarith, about a ’month after tlie celebrated siege by the iVchmese.. 
W'e know already that the Knuida, or CVasY/, Iruilt by Duarte Coellio,, 
was soinotimcs called Nof<m i^ruJiora Mud re de Deas. Care nuist 
always he taken, liowever, not to confuse this with, the Franciscan 
]\ronastery Church, on Bnkit China, which bore the same titlo- 
To quote only two historians, do (’onto and d’Andrada, do not use 
any other name when telling the story of the Javanese who asked 
the old Malay woman to sliow them the path leading to the Irniida 
da Mudre de Deos daring the siege of 1,551. (nS) St. Francis Xavier, 
too, as we have seen already, in his letter from Sancian, to Father 
Fraiudsc'O IXu'es, dated 12th November, .1.532, uses the same title of 
Our Ludy llte MoHier of God when speaking a])Oiit the little Ermida, 

(2)— In .1508: Don Pero Martins (Martinez on Martiz), second 
Bisho[) of Funai, {low* Orta, (Japan), of the Socu'ety of Jesus. He 
WHS on his way from Japan to Goa ‘^to hold a consultation with the 
\'h’{*en>y, to try and devise some means of finding a remedy for tlie 
calamites of his ChurehA that is, to induce the laikosama to 
<*ease perse(mt{ng the (.'hristians, but died on tl’ie ITth FVbrnary 
at tlve entrance to the Htraits of Hingapore, and was buried in 
.Malacca in Xomi Eerihora do Movie on the 20th of that montin. 
Mis tombstone lay neglected in the nave of the clmndn (119) 

(3) — Date unknown: .Don Miguel de (’astro, tlie youngest of 
tlu.' three sons of Don Joao de Castro, Viceroy of India, (^^o) Hu- 
ring tlu? reign of King Don Sebastifio, he went to the Indies and 
died as Captain of Maiaccad* A tieet left Goa on 20th April 

1.575 to go to the help of Malacca; ’^Don Miguel de Castro left with 
this fleet to take iip kig;g0st,'te Captain' of ’Malacca, for which he 
held the,ro3ml eominjatioh/ embftrMBg''on the Smiia CruzX 
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We do not know the year of his death which must have taken place 
before 1577; for in that .year^, according to Francisco de Sousa, 
Ayres de Saldanha was in charge of the Fortress. ( 123 ) 

Let iis iiiention another tombstone, now in Christ Ghiirch, 
Malacca, which was originally in Nossa Senhora do M ante ^ as the 
iuseri].)tioii it bears proves it. It is that of Bras CoiicaleS; or Gon- 
caives, ( 1 ^ 4 ) 'Avlio was chtircli warden of the chnrcli ''casci de Nosm 
Senlioro/' and died on Easter Sunday . . . A' The date is missing.. 
Ao doul)t the stone, as we have it now, is in a mutilated state. 

Most of the tombstones belonging to the Portuguese epoch 
liave disappeared. Some of them were destroyed by the Dutch, 
others sawn up or broken under the hammers of incoiioelastic stone- 
cutters. For a long time, years passed by without any attention 
being given to the monuments of that era. Alas 1 only once were 
they noticed, when the English blew up the picturesque walls and 
bastions wliich surrounded Malacca; which entailed the ^^enormous 
expense of 260.000 rupees.^^ i^^s) To-day, thanks to the Malacca 
Historical Society, public interest is beginning to awaken. We 
can now feel certain of the preservation of the remains of the build- 
ings put up in Malacca by the hidalgos who came here from the 
Tower of Belem on the banks of the Tagus, or by merchants with 
Jolly red faces who came from the marshy towns of the Low Coun- 
tries, and have been immortalised by the brush of Eembrandt. 

^ ^ ^ 

The page inseri])ed in the annals of the Portuguese military 
splendours of Malacca })y Muno Alvares Botelho was to be the last. 
Witli him went to the tomb a story of epic combats in which vic- 
tories outnumbered defeats. Yet a few years remained— years of 
])eace, but full of miseries; and the Fortress, till then inviolate, fell 
into the hands of the Dutch. On the 14th January, 1641, after a 
siege of six months, the enemy entered through a breach made by 
tlieir caniiou in the bastion of Sio Domingos. The defenders were 
driven from one bastion to another, and finally soiigM refuge behind 
the walls of the Old Fortress {a Famosa), opposing a desesperate 
resistance to their attackers who lost hearily. Vain bravery: sur- 
render was inevital)le. The Dutch flag now flew on the proud don- 
jon of the Fa'inosa where, for le'lO years the wind had fluttered the 
banner of the Kings of Poifugal. Nothing bxit ruins remained of 
Malacca. 41ien fortifications at the foot 0 ! the Hill of Kossa Sen- 
hora had l)(.‘en completely destroyed by the battering of the artillery. 
The destruction had been so complete that during the last days 
of the siege, the only defence of the town was a battery of liiige 
cannon, whidi had been dragged to a platform at the top of 
the hill, and wlu’ch cjompletely destroyed the district of Tranqueirah 
or Bandar Malakka, which bad been occupied by the enemy. ( 1 ^ 7 ) 
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ajHl. ilieir ^vare k^l't paareahly in ihoir la>n,‘^ps, hut were 

nrdered to oarry all tlie jU’old, silver, jewels aiul inuiuw whichi tliey 
posyi‘K.si‘(.l to }lu‘ Ultureh of ^:JaiuUJ*(.iuL'' This name, imposed 

ijy flu* hiitelt, is that by whieli the (Tui't-h of .X<jsso Sfodioni do 
AloNie has been lieiu?(d'orth, known. (1^9) 


diistiis Sehout<‘n, the (,'oininissioner sent l>y the Dutch East 
India ('ornpany, in his report on his visit to Malaccan speaks oi' tlie 
towcn* of Xos^sa Sen kora as beino' about DM) iVet high and soiiiliy 
isiiilt. lie also inenlions the three altans in the churcli, tlie chiet 
one dedic'ated to St. Ignatius ot Loyola, (.me h.) the Eleven Tiioiisaiid 
Mirgins, and tlu* third to the Born Jesus — all very ricdtly doeo- 
rated. (nm) He says: ‘■'The beautiful (Tnrcli towers (sic) and the 
Monastery oi: Saint-Paiil are damaged in many j)la(‘es/^ (131) 
Xevertheiess he suggests that *'d,he towers of Saint-Pauiiis could be 
made into a dominating stronghold which woirld serve as a sate 
retreat in time of need and (.‘ould guard tlie road ami the fields.’^ (13^) 
Finally he ex|)resses tlu* opinioj.i that the church itself could, 
used {kyr our reformed (.’hristian lieligion) only Feast days 1 ) 6 ” 
(’aus(* it is situated on a hill and it is ditllcmlt to hold daily services 
there. (133) And this was done 

In ids hook, Voyages el Mlssious, Father Alexandre de Rhodes, 
ri. J., wiio happeiUMl to pass through Malacca in 1040 , 033 the day 
on which the .Dutch (ieiehrated the amiiversarv of the capture of 
the tcAvn, wrote: ‘‘‘I was grieved to the heart thinking of the l)eau- 
tifnl town it was when 1 saw it twenty -tliree years jigo, when I 
stayed for nine months in our (.College on its pleasant hill, and 
contrasted it with this terribly changed city. Alas i our church,^ con- 
secrated to the gloidoiis Alotlier of God, where the great St. Xavier 
preached so often, and where he worked such woiKlrous miracles, is 
now used .for lieretic sermons. . . .Nothing hurt me so much as to 
hear our old College bell ringing for the d,etesta!)le servit^es of these 
heretics/’ (134) 

It is probable that N ossa Senhora do Monie was used by the 
Calvinists as a place of worship until I’loS, when (Trist (dnirch, 
near the Stadthuys (Town Hall), was built. (135) As it was no 
longer of any use to them, the Butch abandoned it to wind and 
weather. Little by little the roof fell in, and the jungle inade haste 
to cover the Dutch tombstones which had almost ousted those of 
the Portuguese. 

If the plan proposed by the (Commissioner Justus Scliouten 
about making use of tW church of Nossa Senhom was carried^ out, 

' there ate grounds. lor ;'MiWhg that his proposal for the use of', the 
ohuteh tower, waa ^puiinto execution. In 1653, twenty-two 
{after o#. tihe; town, j-Gautliiar Schouten wrote: 
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^"Tliere is a tower, oi* Bell tower, (136) on a hill within the wd 
wbieli can be seen from, quite a distance. We climhed it up and 
loiunl the lower in deca\\ lie could scarcely keep our footing on 
the top floor and. were aihaid it would collapse under us; it seeined 
so terribly old and dila|)idated/' We can not say with certainty 
at what (late the Dutch pulled dowm the tower to a level with 
the chnr(h as a measure of safety. In any case, the state of dilapi- 
dation in which it was found by Gauthier Schouten.; when he as- 
cended it in KUff would hardly lead one to think that it was left 
standing till Ifll, though this is asserted by the author of the' 
article on ‘’Saint-Paurs Church'^’ in the Historical Guide of Ma- 
lacca, C137) The tottering tower was a standing menace to the Hol- 
landers, as it carried with it a threat of an extremely inconvenient: 
interruption to their sermons. One can hardly believe, therefore, 
that they would wait for three quarters of a century before removing- 
the danger. 

On tlie 2Ith December, 1730, Father Gaetan Lopes, writing- 
from Lisbon to the General of the Jesuits in Eome, says: ‘^^Of 
our Cluircli and (’ollege, there is hardly anything left but the 
pillars. Where our College formally stood, there is at present a. 
Dutcli fortress. On the high ])oint there is a place for a fiag- 
statf/^ (138) This document is very likely correct as far as the- 
College is concerned, hut it is certainly false concerning the church.. 

Thus the beautiful College built by the Visitor Alexander 
Valigmmi Inul totally disappeared before 1730, whilst Nossa Senliorw 
do Monde, shorn of its tower, remained erect as we see it today,, 
a sombre stone mass burned by the rays oi the sun, emerging from: 
the luxuriant green of tropical verdure, 

* ^ Jis ^ ■ 

Nossa Senhora was built of blocks of laterite, probably drawn, 
from the quarries at lllta das Pedros, (Piilo IJpeh) (139) 'The- 
hiiilding is rather lieavy in appearance, of no particular style, and 
bare of any exterior ornementation. 

Tliere is a lin tolled door- way in the middle of the facade. This; 
door is flanked l)y two windows and surmounted by a third, all 
likewise with a lintel and discharging arch (arc de decharge). At 
the summit, near the roof, there is a small ox-eye. In the nave, 
with the exception of the first, which has a lintel like those of tihe- 
:facad.e, all the* windows are narrow, arched, and pierced in the 
upper [airt of tiie walls. Around some of the windows, where the- 
plaster-work has held well, some mouldings aro yet distinguishable. 
A little heyond thc^ middle of the nave there are two side doors, of 
medium size, one opening to the north, and the other to the soutli. 
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The .sanetuary is reetaii^^’iilar, narrowi^r than th(‘ nave, and 
aiV(‘red by a stone vaulted ceiiin^n. .It opens up by an arch in the 
‘Mariuelim^ styie whose paiuds are tail dtK*]) in iht* laierite as well as 
the ].;ases anil, eapitais ol; tlie slnstcws (d small eeduinns bv wliicli 
it is supported, Oji the (’!osf)el side* ol tlie altar 

th<*re is a door, or rather a sort of vaulted passag'e, 
W'hieh .nives access to the outside. On tlie h^pistle side, 
tux) doors lead to the sacristy, the eeiitre of wliiih is ofauipied by 
an enorinoiis square pillar. It would seem that this pillar was 
erected as an after-tliouglit, when the constrin-tion o,i; the tower had 
been decided upon, .for it was lield. that the walls could not sustain 
its weight, though the walls of tlie sacristy and those of the sane- 
tuary were mucli thicker than those of the nave, as they had to 
bear the outward pressure of tlu^ vault. Another thing to notice 
in the sacristy is a ramp, or slojie, to enable a gun to be raised to the 
height of a window-(q.)eniiig facing south. Holes wer(.‘ bored in 
the fliers of this window through whidi eal.)les were fiassed to 
moderate tlie force of ixa-oil wlienevcr ilring took filace. 

Huring the excavation made by l^Iaj. Bone, he found itznle- 
jos. (mo) in very good condition. He alsn lirought to light some 
fragments of glay.ed earthenware tiles, with metallic rtdlections on 
the enamel, resembling the ornmneutation wliieh ])roduces such, a 
beautiful effect in Arab architecture. One of the fragimmt showed 
a little cross in deep green which, it is sunnise-d, probably formed 
part of a Maltese cross. It is supposed that emUejos were intro- 
duced into SfUiin by the Moors, where they have lieen manufactured 
since the 14th century. May we conjecture, from these finds, that 
part of the walls of the choir of Nossa Sefihom were adorned with 
these azulejos? We know that azuiejos constituted the most impor- 
tant part of the decorations of monuments in tlie Baroque style 
■SO favoured liy the Portuguese in the East Indies? 

* 3jc . sjs * ■ !*: 

Such is the history, in an abridged form, of the old dmrch of 
Malacca, based on documents brought to light by Father Schur- 
hammer, to which we have added explanatory excerpts from old 
-Portuguese historians. 

The hrst building was a tiny Ermida or (kkm ereded in 1521 
by Duarte Coelho, and dedicated by him to Nossa Senhara da (rraca, 
which name appears to have been soon changed for that of Nossa 
Senhorra Madre de Deus. Towards 156(>, or .15(;7 (ac(;ording to 
Francisco de Sousa), as the chapel had fallen into ruins and was 
no longer sufficient" for the needs of the Jesuits, the rased, it to 
the ground and built the present large church on its site which was 
designated as Nossa Senhora do iionie or do OLeiro to distinguish it 
from Nossa Senhom da A^sstimpcdo at the foot of the hill. In their 
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Aiimial [^'ttcrs, the Jesuits simply call it “a nossa Igreja” (our 
church). It was not considered as finished until the day of the 
completion of a rmcer which was erected beside the choir on the 

i^aci'isty ( 1590). : 

As so(,)U as tlu‘ Dutch had captured Malacca^ tliey substituted 
the uauie td Saiiit-Daui .ior that oi Nossa Senhora. As a matter of 
.fa(d, the name oi Saint-Fa^id really belonged to the Eesideiice or 
College of the Jesuits, who were also called Paulists in the East 
Indies, tliat being the name of their great College at Goa. The 
name of tlie saint was less offensive to Calvinist ears than the 
.abhorred title “Mother of God’\ Even to-clay, on account of the 
liabit acquii'ed during the Dutch regime by the inhabitants of Ma- 
lacca of calling tliat church by the name of Saiiit-Paul, it is al- 
ways referred to liy the population under that name. However 
as long as the Fortress remained in. Portuguese hands, its official 
title was Nossa Senhora da Annonciada the name given to the 
I'iiui'ci) huilt at the foot of the liill by Afonso dhilbLiquerc|ue. It 
is not known when, or under what eircumstances, the names were 
.altered, as for a long time thi' old (hurcli was regarded as con- 
temporaneous with tire Eortr(‘ss, tliat is, dating from 1511. Could 
it not he [jossilile to lix, at least approximately, the time and the 
reason when Nossa S>enIiora do Monie took the name of Nossa 
Senhora da Annonciada,, and when the latter became Nossa Sen- 
hora da Assam pcao'i Was an error made? 

.Diogo <lo ('onto is the only one of the old Portuguese histo- 
rians who, as far as we know, used the title '‘Nossa Senhora da 
Assam pedo'" when writing of the Parish Church, eitlier before or 
■after it he<'ame the Cathedral. But he uses it only once, in his 
Def-ada VI 1., wlien writing of the creation of the Archbishopric 
of (h)a. (mO llt» says: ^‘]V)pe Ihiul IV. decreed that the churches 
of San fa Cruz, at ('odHin, and Nossa S^^nhora da Assumpedo, in the 
city of Malat'ca l)e ('ouverted into Suffragan Sees of the Archdiocese 
of Goa.^^ Now, i.n tlie Bull 'Pro Exceltenti Fraecminencia\ dated 
4th., .February 1551, which created the diocese of Malacca, the church 
elevated to tim I’ank of ('athedral, though it is the same one men- 
tioimd by dt) (‘onto, is called by its original title of the "Annoncm- 
lion of fhe Blessed Virgin MaryF We search in vain for any 

explanation of the discrepancy ])etween the two texts, that of do 
Couto and that of the Bull. We give the facts as they are, re- 
marking, howc‘ver, that do Couto cannot be accused of error, for 
during the many stays the successor Barros made in the Fortress of 
Malacea, ho was af)Ie to acquire an e,xact and extensive knowledge 
■of th<‘ |.)oint in questio,n. The topographical details which he gives 
of Malac(\‘i and of its environs,, as well as the minute description 
whi(h areompany the accounts of the facts he relates, produce the 
impressio.ri uf Ins being an ocular or a well informed witness. He 
knew Alalacca by reason of his residence there. When he gives 
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a iu‘W title to tlie (^atlicvdralv we sliould he not. to assiinicr 

ati iOTor on his part. Whim, he eails the (’athedral * 0/0 Assiunp- 
aju\ sure!)’ lie is not making mistake. (j 43) One of lu‘s eoii- 
temporarifis lOjniiaiiuel liodinho tie lO'cMlia, hinis^ir a native of 
Malat-ea, eoiihruis the triH,Teetness of his statement. 

In t'hafjter I of the 1st Txeatise of liis iJerln men m , Krerlia. 
aftei- enumerating the hiiildiiigs within tli(‘ walls of tin* Fortress, 
adds that tliere was there chnxehes. iianiel\’, the CUilhcclfat 
of nor Lmly of Ihe Ae^mfnpiion with its (1'uipt(‘r and Fpiseopal 

see... the Church of Our Lady of Ihe Anoo/ieiafion 

in the Oollege of the CoinpanY of desus. on the top 

of the hill/’ ( 144 ) This passage not only eon (Inns the 

eorreetiiess of the title used by do ('onto for the ('athe- 
dral, hut also shows that the name, which it origiiially Imre, liad 
been aetualiy and, bffleially transferred to the chiirdi on the hilL 
We do 3iot know the date of this transfer, nor when the name of 
tlie Cathedral was changed, hut we believe we can say that it had 
been done long before. When the Descobridor was horn (lOtli. July 
lofhl), the humble casa- da Mad re de Oeos was still in existence,. 
It is improha])ie that Kredia retained any .memory of the old build'- 
ing, as it ('oinpletely disappeared under demolishing picks about 
1505-1 ohO. Tlie new church, on the otlier hand, was well known 
to him. He liad seen its foundations laid and its walls rise. The 
•work of (‘onstriK'tion, eontimially interrupted and tirelessly renewed, 
was still going on in 15T6 when, at the age of thirteen, he w^eut to- 
Goa to com]dete his educ^ation in the ('‘ollege of the Jesuits. { 144 s) 
Eredia does not mention any change of name having been made by 
the Jesuits who built the cjuireh, which he wouhl, douiitless, have 
done, had such been the ease. This very silence^ of Ifredia leads us 
to believe that the change took j)laoe at a })eriod far anterior tO' 
-his time, lie does not appear to have known, anything about it; 
and for him, the Cathedral was always Kami Senhora da As- 
sumpcao: and the Jesuits church, the one on tin? hill, Nossa ffen- 
horn da Aiinonciada. Besides, in writing his Deelaracam, the Des- 
cohridor does not make any pretensions to the name of liistorian. 
It was enough for him to be a geographer describing the land as 
it is, sueli as it appeared to him. 

He often heard in his infancy, and took pleasure in relating 
to us, the manner in which the sainted Bishop, Don Fre,i Jorge de 
Sousa Santa Luzia, put .an end to the damage done to the people 
of Malacca by the *'Banms Sylmstres*' of the country — that is ■the 
wild Ja'k'ua wiio came at night, metamorphosed into tigers, to 
attack tin? ])eoi)]e in the streets. Don Frei Jorge, at first prescribed 
publir prayers in the Cathedral. Then^ ^^after the High .Mass and 
aftcu' tile p.rocession at the .feast/of the Assumption of Our Lady, 
Patroness of this Portress, he solemnly excommunicated these tigers.^’* 
Thenceforward the wild beasts ceased theh incursions and left the 
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population in peace, (hs) This remarkable event, which was spoken 
of for maiiY a long year, took place, according to Eredia, bn the 
loth. August, 1560 ; but the true date, however, was a year later, 
in ''ISdl, 

This account absolutely proves that, from about 1560, at tlie 
time when the. first Bishop of Malacca was taking possession of his 
;see, the pat roll al feast of the Fortress, and, consequeiitiy, that also 
of the parish eliureh and Cathedral, was kept on August loth., 
Assumption Day of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The dociinieiits 
which would enable us to pursue our investigations to an earlier 
period, and tliiis iix the exact dates which interest us, cannot be 
found. The field, therefore, is widely open to hypotheses. Father 
.Schurhanimer puts forward an hypothesis which we have not the 
least iiesitation in accepting. He reminds us that, in 1512, d’ Albu- 
querque asked King Don Manuel, for the chiircli he had built, ‘Tor 
a retable of the Annunciation (Cartas. I. 53), in 1515, for orna- 
nieiits, books, organ, bells, clerics (3,137). Only one difficulty: He 
calls the Churcli "'Xossa Senhora da Amionciatmi, At Eredia’s 
time, this was the title of the Saint-PauVs Church/ whilst the 
title of the Parish Church wavS Nossa da Assumpcdol Ih’obably the 
King sent a retable of the Assomption instead of one of the Aniion- 
'ciation, and the title of the parish church was accordingly changed 
already at the time of Albuquerque, or shortly after his death, viz: 
when the retable came,” ( 14 ^) 

Don Manuel, we may be sure, wished that the church erected 
by the conqueror should not only be a hymn of praise to the Mother 
•of God, but should also commemorate from generation to genera- 
tion the reinemhvRnce of the glorious day of the great victory over 
the Moors. As Malacca was taken by the Portuguese on the feast of 
the Assumption, nothing was more natural than to dedicate the 
Parish Church of the new Fortress under that title in preference 
to any other. 

In 1641, Justus Schouten writes in his report that the Cathe- 
dral, wdiich he calls, we do not know^why/^ of the St. Martyrs'' 
"^Vas the principal temple of the Bishopric and was dedicated to 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (as Patroness) because the 
city had been captured from the Moors on that feast day. Ht 
was”, he adds, beautifully built cross-shaped church, of large 
dimensions, situated at the foot of the hill, on a raised ground at 
one end of the castle (a Famosa). It had eight altars, namely, 


lltillll 

llilllii 


the high altar of Nossa Signora da Assumpcdo etc.” ( 147 ) 


Valent 3 m does not consider *thb Cathedral to be the church 
built in loll. , He must baTe'Wd; ^rtUgUese historians, at least' 
Bras dAllbuquerque, and $0 he church on the hill, which 

he must have heard called 'MMm 'M ^or that 
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]>uilt b;V {rAibuqiierqiie when he erected tb(‘ d’hi.-; is ibe- 

reason why, in. his account oi: the siege of HhHb he writes that the 
inosr enV<'tive shot oL' the Dutch fleet was that- wliifli sirii(l< the 
(JJturali of Sainl-FmiJ, so called, by the Dtiieh. lie earefiiUy s[)eci~ 
lied ihai ^\\lbnquer(jue had dedicated it to Our l.ady of the AnmuH 
eiatioiu and that it belonged io tlu‘ Order of ilie 

It is <'(‘r{ain that the te.xts of Eredia and of \'alei]tyn, as well 
as tiie plans of the Fortress left by the hrmier, havv* largely eon- 
trihiited tr» the error wdiieh, for a long time, considrnnd tin* diurch 
kgowii as’ CJourcii of (so call ( hI hy the Dutdi when they 

captured ^Malacca) as being tlie Senhora da AiuiofichuU erect- 

ed hy (PAlhnrjiie’j'qiie. The above two writers are ]>erluips the only 
ones' responsihle, though iinknowingiy, for this extraordinary im- 
broglio. 

Besides, I'hdher Sehiirlianimer, himself, shared in the eonimoii 
error. In fact, he wrote, in his notice on 'The ('hiirch of Saint- 
FanV (1931) : ‘■‘‘The Church named Nossa Senkora do Moaie waS' 

dedicated to Our Lady of the Annoneiatioii (AnnuiuMlu'ao) . ... . . 
This church Avas built by Afonso de AlbiK|uerque as also the Fort- 
ress As far back as 1312, Albuquerque asks the King for Te- 

tal)]e for the ehureh of the AnnuneiatimP (Cartas de Albuquerque,. 
1884, T. L [). 53) The Parish Ghiircln Nossa Senliura da As- 
suinpctao, was probably already built by 1515, !)ecause it was this 
year that the first ])arish priest, Afonso Martins, arrived.’’ 

dlie change of names of the two churches in tlie Fortress is an 
jndisputa])lo fact, \Vliilst Schoiiteii regarded tln^ diurch Imilt hy 
d’Al{)nquerqiie as the Cathedral, for Valeiityn it was that which 
dominated the crest of the hill, since it liad retaif)ed, so lie belicn'ed, 
the title given hy the ‘'terri])le Governor’. Vaientvn, however, never 
called No.mi Senhoni do Monte a (hdhedral; hut the editors of the 
IlisdoricaJ. (hade of Malucca have committed that incxpl!cai)!e error. 
In fact, on page 3(> of that brochure, they even show a plan of the old 
chnrdi on the hill with this caf)tion T.Tan of the CatluaJral of Our 
Lady of tlie Mount’. The anonymous author of the (Chapter on 
‘^Saint- Paul’s (diurdP (loc. dt., fu 28) has 3U)t fallen into this 
error: ^^The Cliurdi on the hill,” he writev^, "^bsoon be<'ame too small; 
and, in 1515, was built the Cathedral of Our Lady of the Assump- 
tion, at tlu‘ foot of the hill, close to the Famo^sa-. \Ve must remark, 
hy tlie way, that the reason given by the author, in justification of 
the erection of the Cathedral, is doubly amusing. It implies, first 
of all. that the Portuguese population increased with iiun-ediblc 
ra])idity, which could not have been the ease considering the trou- 
blous times through which they passed in tliose days; ami, sec'ondly, 
that the Portuguese builts mth all speed, a (bitliedral, forty-twO' 
years before the Pope had established an episcopal see at. Malacca. 
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Igiioraiiee,^ p and preouiiceivod notions weav-e H'gends 

wliir.ln like spider-Avebs cling to Mstory and disfigure it, ^dieii they 
■do iH)t destroy its Avorth altogether. 

Presbyterjr of tlie Church oi' Saiiit-Terese^ 
Cajali Berang, Malacca, March 1945. • 

• B. CABDOIsr. : ' , 

Before liringiiig this paper to a close, I .must ten (ier .iny most 
hfeii'iiVli iliaiiks to Mrs. L. Elkins lor the valuable help she ga\n 
jiie in taking iipon lierself to translate it from the -Original in 
ihreiicli, a kiiidiiess which enables me to publish tins ])aper VAdthoiit 
delay. 41ie only care left to nie Avas the translation of the'notes 
following the paper.. -t. , 

I ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■■ . '■ ■ 

i 

I ■ : 
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NOTES 


(r) Correui: Lendas^ t, 1I» Is XXIX. 

( 2 ) Commnitarim (Hackluyt Soc. edit.), t. HI, p. 5f 

(3) B^nro^ Du Mk. Dec. HI, Liv. VI, Cap. H, (edit. 1777). 

(4, Schurhammer. S. i-Utter to Fr. J. Franc* vicar of tl.e church of Saint- 
Prancis-Xavier, Malacca. Dated: Roma, 23 1937 - 

(,) Dirkraawr. Je: Malacca: ei India: Meridional: com: o: Cathay: cmr 
iii: Tract: ordenada: por: Emanvel: Godin: ho: dc: F-rcd.a. ^ 

S- C: R: M: de: D; Phel. Rey de Ispa. N.S. — Fabnca. da. Cidade. dt. 

Malaca: intramuros. Anno 1604. 

(6) Duarte Coelho discovered Cochinchina eighteen years after the commg ot 
the Portuguese to India. "To commemorate tins event, he erected on the 
shore as a "padrao”, a cross bearing the date of tins occurrence together 
with the name of the discoverer.” (Frei J:.cinto de Deos: Vergef de lUntas e 
F/ores da Provincia de Mad re dc Deos dos Capuchos reformados. 1690.) 



: a married man. In the Portuguese East indies, the wnite popu- 
divided into two classes, the "soldados” or soldiers, forming the 
irons and also the more miserable class o£ the two, and the 
The latter could be distinguished from the ‘'soldados because 
a>aring a mantle. The casados were not compelled to join m 
■peditions abroad, and, Pyrard tells us "when they desire to go. 
eat dishonour to them on account of their wives they leave 
The soldiers like not to see married men shipped along with, 
ig apprehensive, lest they should inadvertently, and without 
address to them some indecent language, such as 
A married man would be gravely insulted by 
(Hackluyt Soc. edit.), vol. Il, p. i^S- 

Bukit China. 

by Jorge d’ Albuquerque, Captain of 
know chat Jorge Alvares was the 
He ■ sailed , from Malacca • in May, 
of Portugal, as '.a facteur (feytor) . 
:h was afterwards named 'by thei 
tkga . (mal.'' hernkga, 'to : 'trade) 
r-,f fb# British ■ Admiralty. ' He "was. 


intending any oifence, 
they use among themselves, 
such words.^’ (Pyrardk Voyages, 

Also known as Batbocim^ or 

From a letter to the king, written 
Malacca, and dated 8ch Jan., we 

first Portuguese who landed in China. 

1513, on board a trading- junk of the kinj 
He reached Than Men, an island whi 
Portuguese Tamao^ Tamoit, and also Vi 
which is named Tai Motig on the maps 
given a friendly reception by the Chine 
or stone pillar, bearing the coat-of-arnis 
Fie, very likely, returned to Malacca in , 

ambassador to China, who died in the prisons of Cantoi 
of the friendly relationa between Chinese and Portuguese, 
mentioned this travel of Jorge Alvares in the list he wre 
or in the beginning of tSH. of the ports where the porti 
to as far as that time,: Jorge , Alvares went agam to Cl 
in 1519. He died there at the time of his last voyage, 
was in command of one of the ships of the o. 

f\ndrade and was buried near the padrao he had erected 
Decada HI, Liv. VI, Ckp. Il* Joao de Earros has made t 
Alv.ircs immortal.~-Cf.; Bxpmm Poriugtma, vol I. Cap 
porfugiicsa atraves do .|ior , Armando Cortesao, | 
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III the beginning of 1515, Rafael Perestrello, an Italian, sailed from Malacca 
in a junk of a certain Kling (Kallnga) trader, Pulate, with 10 Portuguese 
companions, according to Castanheda {Historut do Descobrimento e da ' 
('.onqnista, Liv. HI, Cap. CXLIX), with thirty, according to Correia 
iI..cuJiis, T. Ih p. 474)* He was hack in August or September r 5 1 6, 
bringing with him a rich cargo which literally dazzled the whole town of 
Malacca; and he announced that "the Chinese wished to live in peace with 
tlie Portuguese- and that they were a i^ery good people.’* 


Fernao Peres de Andrade was one of the captains who took a prominent 
part in the capture of Malacca. In a letter to the king, dated Coc him, 
20 Aug., 1515, Afonso de Albuquerque says that "he was left with his ship 
as C^apifao Mor do Mar (Admiral) of the armada of Malacca. He had a 
very important share in the .sea battles against Mahmud’s lahsamana who 
was intrenched in the Muar river, and against Pate Quetir chieftain of the 
Javanese of Upe after the beheading of Utimureraja by order of de Albu- 
querque, He also inflicted a crushing defeat at sea on Pate Onuz, a prince 
from Java who attempted to wrest klalaca from the Portuguese and then 
returned to India, leaving the command of the Malacca fleet to Antonio de 
Abreu just back from his expedition to the Molucas. In 1515 we find 
him again at Malacca where he had been sent by the new Governor of 
India, Lopo Soares de Albergaria, to bring to China the apothecary 
Tome Pires as ambassador. He left Malacca on the 17th June, put in at 
Tamao on the 15th August and, about the end of September, arrived at 
Canton. In September, 151S, Fernao Pere.s de Andrade set out for Malacca, 
leaving the ambassador Tome Pires who had just received the authorisation 
to go to Pekin to discharge his mission at the court of emperor Wu Tsuiig. 
In april, 1519. Simao, brother of Fernao Peres, set sail to China, and there, 
behaved himself in such an arrogant manner with chincse officials that the 
latter decided to break off the friendly intercourse they had set up as 
early as 15 09 with the Portuguese when Diogo Lope.s de Seqiieira arrived 
in 'Malacca; The death of the emperor "Wu Tsung afforded them the occa- 
sion to drive them out of China. It was then that the events we record 
here took place. 

Diogo do Couto"' mentions the pre.sence of Fernao Peres de Andrade, 
still in active service, at the siege of Malacca by the Achinese, in 1573. 
When Tristao Vas da Veiga proposed to launch an attack on the fleet of 
the enemy which was lying at anchor in the mouth of the Muar river, 
many "fidalgos” volunteered to accompany him: "The first’’, says do 
Couto, "and the most illustrious among them was Fernao Peres de Andrade, 
a well known gentleman and chevalier who happened to be here (at 
Malacca) at ail the sieges and battles which were fought against the king 
of Acheh, the Javanese, and gave proof of his gallantry.”. (De Asia, Dec. 
IX, Cap. XVII). At the siege of 1574, by the Javanese, Fernao Peres 
played again a prominent part in destroying the stockades they had erected 
at the entrance of the Malacca river, (ibid., Dec. IX, Cap. XXVII). 

"It is indisputably to Lionel de Sousa, capitao mor of the Portuguese mer- 
chant fleet in China, that the Portuguese are indebted for the opportunity 
which w.as given them to re-start trade openly with the people of Canton. 
On the 15 th Febr., ij'47, Leonel de Sousa was authorized making two 
voyages to China. He, surely, availed himself of this occasion to help his 
country to get a share in the profit. (Torre do Tombo. — Chanceiaria de 
D. Joao, liv, ,15, fl. 23 V). This eminent . Portuguese concluded an Assert- 
tamento, or accord, with the Chinese authorities of the Kuang Tung, by 

which trade could be carried on henceforward with official sanction 

In fact a new era dawned for the Portuguese in China. They still conti- 
nued to go . to Sancian (as they called it) and Lampacau where they had 
carried on a clandestine trade. As long as the accord, negociated by Leonel 
de Sousa was not duly signed, they were obliged to stay far off the coast 
so to avoid the watch kept by the Chinese war- junks; but, as soon as the 
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.was ; concluded,, they began, to- .come to ,:Macsu as at a perma- 
nent t,rad,i.ng”place/.* — (J. M. ' Braga:. O de teonel de Soma,^ 

Bo,letim. Eclesiasttco da Diocese de Macau, Jan, dc P940, No. 430) . 

(,14) Barr. Dec. Liv. VI, Cap,.. U, .“—"Since th.at time, the hill was known 
under the name- of ‘‘Ooteiro de. Nossa-Senhora em Malacca”, the hill of 
Our-Lady in Malacca. {Manocl ^evvrm de 'Faria^ in Indices das etjusas 
niais notiiveh desfu ohr£\ going with ''"‘De Asia'" de .Barros e de do Couto, 
and *^Vhla de ]oao de Burros r.Ushm, U. BCC. LXX. VI.I. 

, ..Bocarro, Chronicler-in-chief of the- 'State of 'Portuguese India, when describing 

(:i.5) In his description of- the "City of the .Name of God” (.Macao), ..Antonio^ 
the famous fortress of Sao Paulo, built by the Jesuits .as a refuge in case of 
an attack by the Hollandese, W’ritcs as follows about fay pa: "The Fortress 
of Sao Paulo /..is on a prominent hill which dominates the whole City, 
on the top of wdtich is built a wall, measuring 20 spans at its base, made 
of granite as far as 6' ' spans high above the ground, after which it. is, 
composed merely of earth mixed wdth straw% and beaten .so strongly with 
pestles that it becomes exceedingly strong and even better than stone in 
its ability to resist bombardment, since it does not loosen so easily. Walls 
made of this earth and lime are so durable, that as all the houses in the 
City (of Macao) are built of it, they have great difiiculry in opening 
spaces for window's w'hen they are Finished, w/hich they do by me.ins of iron 
picks, with excessive toil and moil.”— (C. R. Boxer: Macaii. Three Hundred 
Years Ago, as described by Antonio Bocarro in ibHj, and now' translated 
w'ith an Introduction and Notes, T’ien Hsia. Apr., 1938, vol. VI, No. $, 
P' *9S). ■ . 

In Malacca, the Tranqueiraf — after which the quarter of the town, along 
the sea-shore, was named,— was built with this iaypa, in 15 3 5 , when 
D. Estevao da Gama, captain of the Fortress, replaced the old and worm-eaten 
wood palisade which, till that year, had served as a rampart. "In order 
to have this work Fnished rapidly,” Castanheda tells us, "D. Estevao was 
continually on the spot, congratulating those wdio w-orked hard and giving 
them food at the cost of the Royal Treasury. To complete this work he 
spent only 300 crusados and moreover it got it finished w'ithin thirty days. 
Eiad he done otherwise, he would not have done it for less than 50,000 
cruzados. The wall was at least of the height of a man and, in some 
places, higher than the height of two and even three men,” Historia do 
Dcscobrimento etc. Liv. VIII, Cap. LXXIX). The volunteers whom D. 
Estevao employed for the construction of the Tranqueira w-ere, according to 
Correia (Lendas, Liv. Ill, Cap. CXV) the inhabitants of that part of the 
town, the Quelys, or Indians from South India. 

(16) Fernao Mendes Pinto: Beregrhtacam , Cap. XXXXVHL 

(17) Francisco de Sousa, the historian of the Jesuits of the Province of Goa in 
his Orkute Conqimtado a Jesus Christo fixes the feast on Ascension day. 
On the ocher hand, Casaniro Christovao de Nazareth, in his Mitras Lusiianas 
m Orientc (T. 11 , p. 233), fixe.s it on the 15th August, feast-day of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin like Lucena {Historia da Vida do PaJre 
S, Francisco de Xamer^ Liv. I, 7, c. 15), Charlevoix S. J. {Hhtohe du 
Japon, 1 , 22B) and some other authors. Francisco de Sousa gives the 
description of the morning celebrations in tlie church of No.ssa Senhora 
de Outeiro and adds "the most gratifying part of this feast w'-as the bap- 
tism conferred on four Japanese gentiles” by the Vicar General "on the day 
of the Ascension of Christ”. Wc think safer to adhere to the text of 
Francisco de Sousa though C. C, de Nazareth’s opinion be backed by authors 
generally held as reliable. We do not see iadeed any reason wdiy D. Pero 
da Silva da Gama and the Vicar General should have postponed to Assump- 
tion day, that is four months later, the religious rejoicings wdiich were to- 
celebrate the good news of the safe arrival of Xavier in Japan and his 
first missionary successes,- 
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(i8) Pe, Manoel Xavier, S. J.: Yktorhs do Gonernador da India Nuno Aluares. 
Botelho, 16}],.^ fl, 31. 

(i^) Pe. Manoei Xavier, S. J.: ibid., fl. 30. 

(20) Ac firat, Sc. Francis Xavier hesitated to open schools because such a work, 

as the instruction of youth, was not mentioned in the Bull of the canonical 
institution of the Society of Jesus, issued by Pope Paul HI. Finally, and for 
very similar reasons as St. Ignatius of Loyola solved, just about the same 

time, the same problem in Europe, Xavier decided on the creation of such 

schools in India. In these schools, either Portuguese or vernacular, the 
children learnt to read and write suitably their own language. They were 
also taught their religion and were formed to habits of Christian life. Some- 
times a Father or a lay Brother would teach latin. But generally, the 
Jesuits assumed only the management of these institutions, leaving to lay 
teachers the care of teaching children. After five or six years of attend- 
ance the children could leave the school, having a perfect knowledge of 
their religion, being well trained in the practice of Christian life and 

quite prepared to lay the foundations of a really Christian home.— (Cf,. 

J. Castets, S. J,: The Portuguese Missions of Goa, Coebim and Ceylon, Pt. 
II. In Examiner, Bomhzy^ May, 20, 1922, v'ol. 73, No. 20). 

(21) Lucena: Historia da Vida do Be. S. Erancisco de Xavier, t. II, liv. VI, Cap. 
II, p. 309-310. — Franc, de Sousa: Oriente Conquistado, Pte. I, No. 46. 

(22) Schurhammer, S. J.: The Church of St. -Paul. Ms. 

(23) Father Alexander Valignani (or Valignano), S. J. "one of the most eminent 
superiors who ever had the Eastern Asia Missions” (Wessels: ibid.) was 
born, in Dec. 1539, at Chieti (Italy) of an illustrious family. Being but 
nineteen years old, he graduated as a Dr. in law. lie first held the office 
of Secretary of cardinal Altemps and then, on the. 29th May, 1564, entered 
the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus. Immediately after his ordination to- 
the priesthood. Father Everard Mercurian chose him as Visitor and Vicar 
General for the East. On the 23rd March, 1574, he left Lisbon with forty 
other religious of his Order and arrived in the Indies where he visited 
Malacca and Macao. He remained in this last city for ten months, till 
about 1578, and the following year, arrived in Japan where he stayed until 
the 20th Febr. Then he set sail from Nagazaki with an embassy of young. 
Japanese noblemen who were going to Portugal, Spain and Rome. As 
Provincial he took charge of all the missions of Japan, from 1583 to 1388.. 
His return brought him about the time of the great « persecu- 
tion of Taikosama, He had brought with him from Europe a printing press 
and a staff of workmen to cut Japanese characters in relief. With his. 
press, a certain number of works, either translated from latin or written 
in the vernacular language by missionaries, were published. In 1392, Valig- 
nani was back in Macao. There he founded the College of St.-Paul for* 
the special training of missionaries for Japan. On the 3th August, he- 
returned to Nagasaki till Jan., 1603, when he left Japan for good. In 1398, 
D. Pero Martins, the second bishop of Funai, who was en route to Goa, 
died in the Straits of Singapore, His coadjutor, D. Luis de Cerqueira, to 
whom he had previously given the order, when passing through Macao, 
sailed, accompanied by Father Valignani, for Japan. Next September, D. 
Luis called his missionaries to a general meeting. Father Valignano attended 
this meeting at which severe sanctions were adopted against Portuguese- 
merchants and Japanese who were carrying on slave traffic, though it had 
been forbidden again and again by the Taikosama. Christian Daymio- 
(noblemen) and the Portuguese merchants not only complied with the 
decisions of the bishop, but even released their slaves. After thirty- two years 
of intent and fruitful labour in the mission-field, Valignani died on the 
13 th Jan., r6o6, in Macao where he had retired. "So great was the venera- 
tion of the most illustrious personages for this eminent religious that 
the king of Spain, Philipp II ahd the cardinal of Austria used to write tO' 
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him every year to ask for Kis advice. Even his words were of great 
weight with the Sovereign Pontiffs.” — (Fr. L. van Hee, S'. J.; Homemgem 
de Reconhechnento a Macau, Boletim Eclesiastico da Diocese de Macau— 
from the Bulletin de TUmon Missionaire du Clerge, Apr. 1937, p. 156; 
C. Wcssels: Hist, de la Miss. d’Amhowe (1546-1606), p. 94; — ^Lcon Pages: 
Histoirc de la Religion Chrefienne au Japan, depuh 1598 jnsqiden 16^1, 
etc.,; / Pari., Texie, p, 13 1; II Part., Annexes, p. 231-33.) 

(24) Fr. de Sousa: Or/ew/e Conquhiado,, Ptt I, No. 45. 

(25) Schurrhammer, S. J.: The Church of St.-Paul, History from authentic 
, documents, Ms. 

(2Y3) F, M. Pinto: Pe'tegrinacao gives the date as "4th December”. Les Voiages 
Ad I'entnre/n' (traduction Francaise du S,ieur Bernard Figuier) : Ch. CCVII, 

■ ,p. 909. .. 

(27) F. M. P.into: ibid. 

(28) Freyre de Andrade: Vida de Joao de Castro, p. 276. 

{29) Couto; De Asia, Dec. VI, Liv. V, Cap. IL • 

(30) To make up for the harm D. Alvaro had done Diogo Pereira in preventing 
his going to China with the quality of ambassador, D. Sebastiao, grand-son 
and successor of king D, Joao III, gave orders to the Viceroy D. Francisco 
Coutinho, Count of Redondo, to appoint again Diogo Pereira, as ambassador 
to China and Captain to Macau. The Viceroy arrived in India in 1561, 
bringing with him presents for fhe Chinese emperor, and he sent them 
through Gil de Gois, brother-in-law of Diogo, to Macau where the latter 
was at that time. Diogo was given the option between the oifice either of 
ambassador or of captain of Macao. He preferred the captaincy. In 1569, 
the colony, wdiich then numbered 900 Portuguese maintained him in this 
charge which he held to the general satisfaction till 1587. As for the 
embassy, it never left for China. The mandarins of the Cele.stial Empire 
objected to it under the pretext that ambassadors and retinue were pal try- 
looking, indeed, and unworthy of being admitted in the august presence of 
the son of Fleaven. Diogo Pereira had a brother, Guilherme, who w’-as 
twice sea captain of the voyages to China. If we except the Viceroy, he 
was the only Portuguese to keep up the largest establishment in Golden 
Goa. His table-service was of gold and silver. He ^vas the richest mer- 
chant of the time. He died in Diogo^s house just when he was on the 
point of leaving for Lisbon to get married. He left Diogo an estate of, 
200,000 cruzados. 

'(31) Xavier had already done the same thing in one of the islands near the 
Moluccas, "The inhabitants (of Rosalea, i.e. Nousa-laut) were leading 
such barbarous and unclean life that Xavier could confer baptism to only 

one child. When he left, he shook off the dust from his feet, because, 

he said, he would not carry away with him even that from a place which 
derived so little profit irom the preaching of the Gospel.” — (Wesseis: Hist, 
de la Miss. d^Amboine (1546-1605), and F. M. Pinto (transl. Bernard 
Figuier (1646), Ch. CCVI, p. 943-944). 

■(31®) Manchua = a small boat. — Castanheda says that D. Paulo da Gama, in 

1534, rushed to the aid of Simao Sodre who had been assailed by the johorites, 

near Pula Grande (now Pulo Besar) and that some forty people set out 

wnth him on board manebuas which were so small that in each of them 

there was room only for two or three persons. It was in this sea-fight 
that D, Paulo, captain of Malacca (1J35-34) lt>st his life. 

(32) Yet, in his Histoire des Papes depuk la fin du Mayen Age (trad, de PAllcm. 

par A. Poizat), T. XI, p. 548,, Louis Pastor says "that in the voluptuous 

city of Malacca there were, about ,1548, many people who approached the 
Sacraments every eighth day; -by .rjjo, the town was almost wholly con- 
verted.**, - 
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(33 ) Coieridge, S. J.: The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier T. 11 , p . 548 

(33#) Vicente Viegas had succeeded Afonso Martins, the first Vicar in charge of 
the parish church of Malacca. 

(34) Coleridge, S. J. ibid, T. 11 , p. 558. 

(35) Franc, de Sousa: Oriente Conqjihtado etc., Pte 11 , Conquista I, Divisao 11 , 
(1575-1585), No. I, p. 57-5S. 

(36') Letter of the Chinese Antonio de Santa Fe to Father Manoel Texeira at 
Goa, according to the copy discovered in the Library of the Ajtida by 
Father Cros, S. J. This date is the one given by the only person who wit- 
nessed St. Francis’ death. It is accepted by Cros in his Life of St. Francis, 
published about 1906. Up to that time, other biographies, even Father 
Ribadaneir^’s S. J., the first in date, said the that saint died on the 2nd! 
December; hence the reason why the celebration of the saint’s feast was 
fixed on that day. "Later on, in 1663, and apparently at the request of 
the Order (of the Jesuits), the feast was transferred by Alexander VII 
from the second to the third of the month ..... The Roman Breviary,, 
while still retaining in its lessons the date of the death on December 2nd, 
places the feast itself on the 3rd. Aizog (or his translator) apparently 
misled by the date of the feast, actually places the death of St. Francis, 
on the 3rd. {Univ. Hist. English tram., Vol. Ill, p. 468).- Other writers, 
.however, give the usual day (December 2nd).” (The Examiner, Bombay, 
Febr., 24, 1906, Vol. LVII, p. 95-96). Father Cros vindicates his use of 
the date 27th November, the date" given by Antonio de Santa Fe. Under 
the initials J. C. he wrote in The Examiner, (March loth, 1904),:” It 
(Antonio’s letter) was written to meet a request made to him by Fr. 
Manuel Teixeira of Goa; and Antonio’s answer did not reach Goa bef ore- 
15 60. But meanwhile an interested account of the saint’s sickne.ss and 
death had been officially published by the order of the famous governor of 
Malacca, D. Alvaro Attaide who thought it to be his interest to veil, as 
much as possible, his past ill-treatment of the saint’ and slur over the fact 
that he had had some hand in his death. Of this Attaide, however,, 
a Portuguese viceroy of the Indies, Don Alphonso de Noronha, used to say 
that "Attaide had killed Master Francis twice: once in Malacca by him- 
self, and once at Sancian by his men.” The public belief being thus formed 
by the ofiiciai report and the many biographies of the saint already pub- 
lished, biographies which looked as if they gave the report a character* 
of veracity, Fr. Texeira, on receipt of Antonio’s letter dared not to publish 
it: he only wrote a side-note on the copy he had of the Life by Ribadaneira, 
and of which he w-^as making use, that the account of the death, given in 
the book, did not tally with Antonio’s account, though the latter was the- 
only one that had kept company with the saint till his death and burial, 
"As for the letter it was deposited in the archives of Goa, there to wait 
for a better opportunity for publication. From this original several copies 
were taken, which seem, however, to have been known only to two Jesuits — 
to Fr. Goncales (d. 1619) author of a very valuable history of the Jesuits 
in India (unpublished) and to Fr. Barradas, collector of documents on St. 
Francis Xavier. Both of these Fathers remarked that the document had 
been tampered with, so far as dates were concerned: the 2nd December* 
having been substituted for the 27th November wherever Antonio’s original 
mentioned that date.” (J. C, ibid.) 

(37) Bartoli & Maffei; The Life of St. Francis Xavier (transl. from the Ital. by 
Fr. F. W. Faber, D.D., p. 294-95- 

(38) F. M. Pinto: Voiages AdvenHirenx (transl Bernard Figuier) p. 979-80. 

(39) Lucena: Historia da Vida do Padre Frmcisco de Xavier, T. IV, Liv. X. 

(40) Bartoli & Maffei; ibid.^ p.' 

- ! (41) Lucena: ibid,, T« IV, Liv. X, Cap. KXVIIL .p. 399 • 
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(42) Antonio de Santa Fe; as quoted by Fr. Schurliammer in liis notice, ms. 
The Site of the Tomb of St. Franck Xavier^ 

(43) Scliiirhamnier; ibid., 1931. 

(44) Antonio de Santa Fe, also called Antonio the Chinee (cbinese) came from 

the East as a slave boy to Goa where, in the College of St.-Paul, he was 
instructed in the Catholic religion and for eight years educated to become 
a catechist. Alone he attended . St. Francis Xavier on his death-bed at 
Sancianv At that time Antonio was twenty years old. After he had 

accompanied tlie body of the saint to Goa, he retired in Macau. There, 
Valignani, then Visitor of the Jesuits, met him, and, in his letters, he 
vouches for the character of Antonio, wdiom he always considered as a 
very respectable man and a very good Christian. 

(45) Schurhammer: The Church of St, Fanl. Ms. — -The site of the Tomb of St, 

Xitz’ier, Ms. These two notices were written in 1951. On the 

request of Sir Richard O. Winstedt, the notice on **The Church of St.- 
; ./Paui”f was published '.in the Journ,. M'-.B.R'.Al S., YoL XII,/ Pt. II, 1^34, 
p. 40M3- : 

(46) Schurhammer; The site of the Tomb of St. Francis Xavier. 

(47) Bartoli & Maffei; The Life of St. Francis Xavier (transl. Faber), p. 294-295. 

(48) Lucena: Historia da Vida do Padre Francisco de Xavier, T. IV, Liv. X, 

. Cap. , XXVin, ' p. . 599. , . ' 

'(49) . . Bartoli & Maifei; ibid. ■ ■ 

{50) F. M, Pinto; Voiages (transl. Bernard Figuier), p. 970-980, 

T51) Pinto,: '1, V / , y 

(52) Schurhammer; T/ae si/e 0/ the Tomb of St. Francis Xavier, Ms, 

(53) Francisco de Sousa, S. J.: Or ien te Conquisiado ^ Cotiquista III, Divisao 11, 
(1564-1574), No. 40, p. 194. 

(54) Fr. de Sousa: ibid;, Pte. II, p, z6o — ^The date of 18th July, given by M . 
Edw. Reis in his interesting essay; Ensaio critico sohre a digressao piedosa 
cpie fez Fernao Mendcs P/Vi/o, published in “Boletim Eclesiastico da Diocese 
de Macau”, Jiilho, 1930, Ano XXXV, No. 424, must not be regarded, in 
my opinion, as the date of the arrival at Malacca of Fr. Belchior Nunes and 
his companions. There was no need of four months at sea to go from Goa 
to Malacca.'', , 

<55) D. Antonio de Noronha, son of the Viceroy D. Garcia and Captain of 
Malacca, from 1554 to 1556, 

'(56) Francisco de Sousa: Oriente ConquistadOf Conquista Uh Divisao U, Pte. I, 
p. 260. 

‘(57) Fr. de Sousa: ibid,.,, Conquista III, Divisao I,; (i564-X574), No. 40, p. 194. 
The author gives an extensive notice on the life and works of this holy 
Jesuit Father in Malacca. 

'(58) *Tn 1549, Father Caspar da Cruz, one of the founders of the Congregation 
of the Oriental Indies (Santa Cruz, at Goa), went farther to the East 
and founded a Convent at Malacca.” (Biermann, S, J.: Les Missions des 
Dominicains Portugais en Indochine. — ^Zietschrift Missionswdssenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft, Xlcrae ann., 4eme livraison, 1931)- 

<(59) Don Frei Jorge de Sousa Santa Luzia was a native of Aveiro (Portugal) 
where he entered the Order of St. Dominic in the Royal Monastery of 
Nossa-Senhora da Misericordia. , Sent to the Acores, he received there his 
appointment as Erst bishop of Malacca. Consecrated in Lisbon on the 6th 
January, 1556, he embarked on board the **Algaravia”, one of the ships of 
the Armada of 1559, under the command of Pero Vas de Sequeira. With 
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the same fleet going to India, was the historian Diogo do Couto, then 15 
years old (Couto: De As'ni^ Dec. VII, Liv. VITI, Cap. If). For two and 
half years, Don Frei Jorge governed at the same time the archidiocese of 
Goa and the diocese of Malacca, pending the coming of the Metropolitan, 
Don Caspar de Leao Pereira. Then he left Goa to go to his bishopric. 
Immediately he sent to the Solor and Timor islands Frei Antonio da Cruz 
and some other Dominican Fathers. The excommunication which he pro- 
nounced on the tigers haunting Bukit China from where they used to go 
into the town to devour the unfortunate inhabitants, was an event wdu’ch 
was talked of for a long while at Malacca. Godinho de Eredia mentions 
it in hh Deciciracam, (Chap, XV; Journ. M. B.R.A.S., vol. VIII, Pt. 2, 
April, 1930, p. 41). Don Frei Jorge fought against vice and people of 
evil life. Once a woman made an attempt at poisoning him, but the holy 
bishop, by a special permission of God, discovered her wicked purpose. 
He ordered the cook to throw away the proffered delicacy, "called by the 
people of the land Sericaytfk a. sort of custard made of the aiwna squani- 
mosa fruit, which, even now, is w^ell known and much appreciated by the 
people of Malacca, and thus escaped death. In the government of his 
diocese, he showed great kindness to the poor and an untiring zeal for the 
conversion of gentiles and Muhammedans. Don Frei Jorge retired, in 1376 A 
in the Convent of St. Dominic at Goa where he lived some more years, 
teaching theology until his death which took place on the 18th January, 
1579. 

(<So) Sclriirhammer: The Church of Sf.-Pml, Ms. 

(6'i) At a later period, the Dutch built Batavia on the site of Japara, 

(61) Probably Bruas, in the actual kingdom of Perak. Also spelled "Barvas” by 
Bocarro, 13 Dec., Pte I. capit. XLIV: and "Barruas” by Francisco de Sousa, 
O Oriente Conqiihf ado, p. 205. 

(«)3) The Constable {port: corniest avel and condesfabre) was the Mesf re or 
Master of heavy artillery, either in a fortress or on board a ship. In the 
Portuguese army, the gunners (port: bombardehos) formed a corps quite 
apart from the soldiers (port.: soldados). As there were no gentlemen in 
this body, gunners did not enjoy the same consideration which was granted 
to soldiers or men-at-arms. The gunner was considered a specialist, a 
mechanic, whose services were taken on hire for a determined time. How- 
ever he was given higher pay than the ordinary soldier. Most of them 
were recruited amongst foreigners, chiefly Germans. In 1639, the Mestre- 
gunner or Constable at Malacca was a British. (Cf. Travels of Peter Miindy 
(edit. Hackluyt Soc.. Vol, TIT, Pt. I, Rekt. XXIV, p. 140-1). 

{64) ■ The espcra ou csfera was a heavy pieces of cannon which could throw iron 
balls of 12 lbs. weight. One of the esperas of the king of Acheh, at the 
siege of Malacca in 136$, threw balls of 14 arrateh or lbs. weight (r 
arratcl = 1 6 ounces) . 

(65) Couto: De Asia, Dec. VI, Liv. IX, Cap. VIII. 

(< 5 <>) Couto: ibid.. Cap. IX. — Francisco d’Andrada: Chronica do Mnyto Alto e 
muyfo poderoso Rcy Dorn Joao 0 lit desfe Nome, Pte. TV, Cap. LXXX. 

(6y) Franc, de Sousa: Qrienle Conqnistado etc. Pte 11 , Conquista I, p. 194. 

(68) Fr. de Sousa, ibid., Pte. II, Conquista III, (1564-1574), No. 16, p. 176. 

(69) Schurhammer: The Church of St. -Paul, Ms. 

(70) A Brief of Pius V., dated and Febr., 1566, Utteris ebarissimP^ had 

intrusted Don Belchior (or Melchior) Carneiro, of the Society of Jesus, 
with the spiritual care of the Christians in China and Japan. The prelate 
had been consecrated Bishop of Nicea, at Goa, on the 15th December, 
1560, to be the second coadjutor, with future succession, of Doan Joao 
Nunes Barreto, Patriarch of Ethiopia. D, Belchior, who had been waiting 
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in vain for an occasion to enter into his Patriarchate of which Ke was n 
the titular, owing to the decease of Don Nunes Barreto, accepted to gO' 
to Macao, not as its bishop since the See of "'China” was created only on 
the 23 rd January, 1576, but, if we can put it so, as Vicar Apostolic of 
China and Japan, both which formed, as it were, a diocese without fixed 
boundaries. At the coming of bishop de Sa, in 1581, to the See of Macao, 
Don Belchior retired to the College of the Jesuits where he died, in 
1583. He was buried in the chancel of St.“Paurs church at Macao. On 
his tombstone, is engraved the following epitaph, which, because of its 
ambiguous wording wrongly led some historians to consider Belchior 
Carneiro, as the first bishop of Macao: HIC JACET REVERENDISSIMUS 
. DOMINUS D. MELCHIOR CARNEIRO. SOCIETATE (sic), JESU 
:: AETHIOPIAE PATRIARCHA ETT PRIMUS MACAENSIS EPISCOPUS' 
OBIIT ANNO DOMINI 1583. (Here lies the Very Reverend Lord Don 
Melchior Carneiro, of the Society of Jesus, Patriarch of Ethiopia and first 
Bishop of Macao. He died A. D. 1583.) 

(71) Francisco de Sousa: Or/cw^i? c/c., Pte. II, Conquista III (i56'4- 

;i:,y74),V No., ''Kjj 'p., ,170V ■ ' 

(72 ) Agtim (eagle) . Heavy piece of cannon w'hich could throw iron balls of 
30 arraUis (lbs.) weight (Siege of Malacca by the Achinese in 1568).— -(Cf. 

■ „' Couto: "Dec. Vni, Cap, , XXII. , 

(73) The Cam ell 0 (camel) was a cannon of big calibre; the most powerful were 

called caniclloH de marca wv/jor. When Pero Mascarenhas turned out 
Mahmud from Bintao (Rhio isl.), in he captured 300 bronze cannon 

cam ellos ate meios hercos^* u-e*, of big and small calibre (Couto: Dec.. 
IV,, Liv. 11 , Cap. I) In the heavy artillery which was landed by the king 
of Acheh, when he laid siege to Malacca, in i56'8, 'were two camellos de 
marca 7 mior. In If Zjy when D. Paulo de Lima destroyed the town of 
Johore. the Portuguese captured on badlhko Mauresque, one serpe (snake) 
of 23 palms in length, one leao (lion) and one ca^nello de 'marca maior 
(camel of big calibre). (Couto: Dec. X, Liv. IX, Cap. XII). Camellos 
formed also part of the armament of big Portuguese ships and were under 
the supervision of the constable, and not of the captain who was only in 
charge of the flying artillery placed in the castles and the tops. (Cf.. 
Couto; Dec. VI. Liv. V, Cap. 11 and Liv. IX, Cap. VII) . 

(74) Couto, De Asia, Dec. VIII, Cap. XXII. 

(75) Couto: ibid, 

(76) Briefe aus Ostindien, Augsburg, 1795, II, 309-310 (In Schurhammer: The 
church of St.~Pa 7 il, Ms. 

(77) Again, the ensuing year, he placed on the hill guns which inflicted on them, 
serious losses and nullified their repeated attempts at rescuing the artillery 
from the Portuguese ships they had sunk between lihir and the llha das 
Naos (Puio Jawa).~-(Cf. Couto: Dec. IX, Cap. XXVII). 

(78) Schurhammer: The Church of St.-PauU Ms, 

(79) . Schurhammer: ibid. 

(80) Van der Broeck: S(?j Vojages au Cap Vert) d* Angola et aux Indes Orientates 

(In Recveil des voiages des BollandaiS) T. IV, p. 427. 

(81) Schurhammer: ibid. 

(82) Here is what the creator of this amazing theory writes under the veil of 

anonymity: "The Facade (frontage), half of the church, the windows and 
walls up to the, side doors inclusive, were allowed to remain as they were. 
The old sanctuary and vestry d^olished; the walls of the nave were 

extended and three windows put in of .a similar style to the arch of the 
sanctuary....*,,” May I take the, liberty . to point our that the arch of 
the chancel is of the Manueline style (Portuguese Renaissance) while the 
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"three windows’* are absolutely bare of any archaeological ornament which 
would allow of their being ascribed to any definite style. All that can be 
said about them is that they are semi-circular like the other windows in 
the part of the nave which, according to our author’s theory, was left un- 
touched by the Jesuits. No source is given from which the author 
derived his theory, 

‘(83) Schurhanimer: The Church of St. ’•’Paul, Ms. 

(84) "This year, 157S, Valignano built a beautiful building able to accommodate 
twenty persons” (letter from Fr. Mnthaeus Lopes/ Macao, 29 November, 
1578.— In Schurhanimer: ibid.) In Orknte Conquisfado Francisco de Sousa 
reproduces the information about the new College wdiich Valignani himself 
sent to Rome. He says that "sometimes there are as many as eight Jesuits 
in the house. Every year the College receives 300 pardao (pardoes) which 
are barely enough to defray a third of the expenditure: because owing to 
the wars, living is dear in Malacca. Thanks to the Portuguese population 
of the Fortress, they succeed however in coming off well. It has not yet 
been possible to comply with the wish of the King who would like to have 
at Malacca a College with 60 Religious permanently. They would, in fact, 
be without work as well as without sufficient means of living. First of all 
let us get rid of Acheli, then, and only then, shall it be possible, with a 
community of 20 or 25: members to establish a College which shall stand 
as the head for all the countries of the South.” — (Franc, de Sousa: ibid., 
Pte. I, No. 45). 

(85) Franc, de Sousa: ibid., Gonquista III (i575-i58j)» P- 

(86) Schurharnmer: The Church of St. Paul. Ms. 

(87) Matelief le Jeune (1605-1608). Relation du 'Voiuge de Matelief Ic Jeuue, 
Admiral PI oil and oh, aux Pndes Oriental es, en qualite d' Admiral dkuze 
vameaux, pendant les annees 1605, 1606, 1607, & 1608. (In Recucil dcs 
Voiagea qiii out seri'i a I'etahlhsement et au progres de la Compagnie des 
hides Orientdes formce dans les Provinces Unies des Pays Bas, T. HI, p. 213. 

(88) Ydeniyn’s Description of Malacca. (Journal S.B.R.A.S , No. 15, p. 133. 

(89) Pyrard had no part in the defence of Afalacca wdiere he went only in 
October 1608. "Being then at Goa with the Portuguese, I was a soldier 
in many of the armies that they equipped there, chiefly beyond the coast 
where Goa is, to the island of Ceylon, to Malacca, Sumatra, Java and other 
islands of Sunda and the Moluccas, and was paid like the rest. For they 
are wont to equip many ships and galiots to send to Malacca, and as far 
as the Moluccas, to conduct their merchantimen in security; and also for 
an escort to such as traffic in China and Japan. "'Of^herefore I shall describe 
here what I have observed in all those parts: where I have halted, sojourned 
and fought.” — Pyrardh Voyages, (edit. Hackluyt Soc., Vol. II, Chap. X, 
p. 140). 

(90) Documentos Rcmefihlos da India on Livros das Moncoes, Vol. I, Documento 

5 6,.p. 1S9- ■■■ ■ ■ 

(9O Matelief le Jeune: ibid, (ut supra. No, 87), T. Ill, p. 253. 

(92) Matelief le Jeune: ibid. p. 253. 

(93) Matelief le Jeune; ibid, p. 254. 

(94) Matelief le Jeune: ibid., T. IH, p. 254. This small bastion had probably 
taken the place of the turret, or cuhelo, about which do Couto talks in his 
account of the siege by the Acbenese, in 1568, (Dec. VIU, Cap. XXII) 
and to which, very likely, was given the name of Bastion of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, after Don Belchior Carneiro, Patriarch of Ethiopia, had 
made Nossa-Senhora do Monte the gift of the $kull of one of these Martyrs. 
According to the Report by Justus Schouten* there was in that church a 
side-altar dedicated to the deyen . lih-ousand ;Vlrg^s (Journ. M.B.R. A 
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(95) 

{96) 

(97) 

(98) 

(99) 

(too) 

(101) 

(102) 

(103) 

(104) 
(los) 

(106) 


<107) 

(108) 


Vol XIV, Pte. I, January X93fi, P- 90 - I' therefore, that the 

Portu^rese of Malacca had a special devotion to these holy Martyrs Mate- 
lief le Teune in ifiod, mentions this bastion "which is squ«e and ha been 
made tLe two or three years and carefully constructed (« perre rf a chaux) 
Tnamed Onze .nil Virsines (sic). It stands between (the bastions o ) 
Madre de Decs and San Jago (sic).” He adds that 

Dutch fleet) having placed a battery of two pieces of halt calibie along 

the sea-shore, this bastion was beaten down m no time It was rebuilt 
in 1634, by Antonio Pinto da Fonseca, as stated by the Viceroy Don Miguel 
de Nor^nhl Conde de Linhares, in his Du,ry In 1641, when the Fortress 
was stormed by the Dutch, the small bastion of the Eleven ’rtousand 
Virgins was the third to fall into their power after those of S. Domingo- 
and Da Madre de Deos. (Cf. Vdenlyz’s Account of Malacca, Journ. 
S.B.R.A.S., No. 22, p. 230.) 

Valeniyit's Description of Malaccay ]S.B,K No. 15, P- ^ 37 - 138 . 

Emmanuel Godinho de Eredia: Dcclaracain, Chap. I, (transl. by J. V. Mills). 
J.M.B.R.A.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. I, p. iS. 

Letter of James Lhermite to hk father. des Voiages qui ont servi 

a retablissement etc., T. Ill, p. ^01. 

Emmanuel Godinho de Eredia: Declaracam (transl by , 1 . V. Mills B A. 
(Oxon). M.C.S, (Journ. M.B.R.A.S., Vol. VIII, Pt. I, Chap. I, p. i8. 

Couto: De Asia, Dec. XII, Liv. 11 , Cap. I. 

Doctmentoa Kemettidos, vpl. I, Doc. 25, P- 90 * 

Documentor Kemettidos, vol. I, Doc. 67, p. 211. 

Doenmentos Kemettidos: vol. I, Doc, 114/ P* 3 5 8 - 3 39 ' 

Documentos Kemettidos, vol. II» Doc. 168, p. 21. 

Faria y Sousa: Asia Portugue^a,, T. Ill, No. I 9 S. P- 550 (edic. tfiys)- 
Pe. Manuel Xavier, S. J.; Compendh Universal (O Oriente Portuguez, vot 
XIII, 191^, p. 3x9)- r 

■' Among those who came to welcome him, he (Joao da ^Iva, Governor o 

rtle^m^m sTs 7 India) conferred up him 

by hI Maiesty, -d with whom he had s«ved a campaign in Flanders. 
(Bocarro: Decada Pte. 11 , Cap. XCVL) 

Bocarro, op. cit., Pte. 11 , Cap. CLIV . 

Malacca was completely invested by land. The Achinese occupied, among 
S sJraTegical pLitioL, the hill of S. Joao (Bukit Pipi) and Bukit Chma 
?n his book^/c/oms do Governador da India Nuno 

gives at length a narrative of incidents ot this siege, Pe. ^ ; 

S T says (verso of folio 9)* enemies, after they had taken die 

Lnastery of Madre de Deos, cried victory .... they sent two galleys with 
ktters to their king to bring him news that they were already ™^sters 
of Little-Malacca (Malacca Pequena) as they used to called the h i of 
Madre de Deos", i.e., the spur of Bukit Chma on which stood the Chuich 
and the Monastery of the Franciscans. 


(109) 


As long Nuno Alvares Botelho remained at the Court, he bore 
of Pereira; this is proved by the letters from the King himse f. 

death of his elder brother, he had to give up the name of Pere. fc^^ 
the family name of Botelho. This change was the cause that, at his 
nomination as Governor of Imha under the name of f ?*"trs He 
to acknowledge him as being the man designated m the : 

therefore, deferred the matter to the King, appointed two deputies, Lou 

Jowrncil Mcildipn Branch, [\ol. XX^ I art T, 
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renco da Curnha and Goncalo Pinto da Fonseca, entrusting them with the 
management of the State, and went to help Malacca which was then 
threatened by Acheh. (Cf. Pe. Manoel Xavier: Comperjdio de fodos os Vho- 
Keys e Governadores do Estado da India; in O Oriente Porfnguez, vol. 
XIV, 1917, Nos, I & 2, p. II. 

(no) PLAN OF THE SIEGE LAID BY THE ACHINESE BEFORE MALACCA 
(1629). — Amongst the maps and plans reproduced at the end of the 
Historical Guide of Malacca, 2nd edit., 1936, the editors have included a 
map whose original is kept in the British Museum. This map belongs to 
the Sloane Collection and is classified "Ms. 197”. To the readers of the 
Guide, it is presented as a "Presumed Sketch of a proposed scheme for the 
fortification of Malacca by the Portuguese”. So the edjtors have repeated 
the same mistake they made in the first edition of "1924, the former 
^"Malacca, Town 8c Forf*. About this supposed Portuguese plan, we, in a 
brief essay on ^'Portuguese Malacca'’ (J.M.B.R. A S., vol. XII, Ft. 11 , 
August, 1935, p. ij) wrote as follows "... .the said plan is nothing more 
than the Plan of the siege of Malacca, in 1628, by Iskandar Shah King of 
Acheh, and gives a sketch of the positions occupied by the Achinese: 
Tranqueira do dachem (= rampart of the Achinese) along Bukit China), 
and "do dacbe” (at the foot of Sr.-John hill, Banda Hilir). "’Dachem” as 
in Castanheda, Liv. VI, Cap. L: De como el rey Dachem etc,.... In this 
plan all the cannon of the palisades are pointed against the town (for its 
defence.^) and the top of the Convent of the Mother of God is destroyed 
by cannon.” What we wrote, in 1925, we maintain it today after further 
information in hand. The date ‘1628’, however, should give place to 
*1629’. 

If we peruse the account of the siege of 1629, as it is reported in 
Pe. Xavier’s Victorias, and, at the same time, examine the plan published 
in the Guide, we are struck by the concordance of the text of Victorias 
with the particulars we notice in the said plan, so much that you would 
believe the one to be complement of the other and that they were made 
to go together. Yet it is not so. The plan belongs to a manuscript which 
is a copy taken of the Lviro do Estado da India as Pero de Resende, 
secretary of the viceroy Don Antonio de Noronha, wrote it, according to 
the original version by Antonio Bocarro, Chronicler of India and entitled 
Livro das Plant as de todas as Fort alezas, Cid ad es e Povoacoes do Estado da 
India Oriental, etc.” According to Major C. R. Boxer, Resende’s version 
is more complete in many respects than the one written by Bocarro. Be- 
sides the 48 coloured plans joined to the latter, there are 8 more drawn 
with quill-pen, and signed: "Petrus Berthelot primum Cosmographicum 
indkorum imperium fackbat anno Domini 1635” which may be translated, 
I suppose at any rate, in this way "Peter Berthelot, first Cosmographer of 
the India Empire drew (this map) A.D. 1636. 

Peter Berthelot, born in 1600, at Honfleur (France) started as captain 
of a privateer. In 1619, he was made a prisoner in the East Indies by the 
Dutch. He escaped from Batavia and, in 1^25, offered his service to the 
Portuguese navy, at Malacca. As First Pilote, he brought to Malacca, 
besieged by the Achenese. the relief-fleet under the command of Nuno 
Alvares Botelho (1^*29). Though raised to the rank of Royal Cosmographer 
of India, he entered the Carmelite Order, in x^34» 3;nd suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the Achinese, on the 29th November, 1638. On the ajth 
March, 1900, Frci Denys of the Nativity (it was the name he had assumed 
as a religious) was enrolled among the Blessed by Pope Leo XIII. (Cf. also: 
Armando Cortesao: Cartografia & Cartografos Porfugueses dos seculos XV 
& XVlj p. 96 &c loi). 

(tit) Dkrio do ConJe <h Linham~(u- Copia de relacao da$ nouas dc Malaca 
e China — Historia, ser, b. vol. tl, p. 23. 

(112) W. G. Maxwell (Sir): Barreto de Kesmde’s Account of Malacca. — ^Jour. 
S.B.R.A.S., No. ^o.) 
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Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth: Mitras Lusifainu no Orknte, T. II, 
Bispado de Ivtalaca, p. 235. 

Epitaph of Antonio Pinto 'da Fonseca: S. DE. ANT; PINTO DA FONSEQVA 
COMENDADOIl DA ORDEM DE SANTIAGO PROVEDOR GERAL DAS 
FORTALEZAS DA INDIA CAPIAM GERA DE MAR , E TERRA NAS 
PARTES DO SUL FALECEO AOS 27 DE DEZEMBRO DE 163 5—( Arms) 
Grave of Antonio Pinto da Fonsequa Commander of the Order of St. James, 
Superintendent General of the Fortresses of India Captain-General of the 
Sea and Land in the Parts of the South, died on/the 27th December, i6'3 5. 

Quotation faulty owing to misprints; should be restored as follows '“Owo- 
modo cocid'it jwfens qut salimm jaciebaf populnm hraeV'y Cap. IX, v. 21. 
"Flow is the mighty man fallen that saved the people of Israel.” (Douay 
Bible). 


(rid) Pe. Manoel Xavier, S. J. Victorias do Gouernador da India Niino A! rare 
Bofdbo (1663 edit.) verso of foL 33 and verso of fol. 34. 


(117) Epitaph of Francisco Concaiez and of his wife Magdalena Trindade: ESTA 
SEPURA E DE FC. GLZ E DE MAD ALENA TRIND ADA SUA'MOLHER 
QUE FOI MORDOMO DESTA CASA 'DE NOSSA SNRA MADRE DE 
DECS MUITOS ANNOS HO QUAD FALLECEO AOS 29 DE MARCO 
DE 1568 ANOS — PATER NOSTER— This is the grave of Francisco Gon- 
calez and of Magdalene Trindade his wife. Fie was Churchwarden, of this 
house of Our Lady, the Mother of God for many years, and died on the 
29th March, 1568 — Our Father. 


Couto: T>c Asia, Dec, VI, Liv. IX, Cap. IX; d’Andrada: C 7 :?ro/wc<; do Key 
Don Joao UK Pte. IV, Cap. LXXX. 

Epitaph of Don Pedro Martins: HIC JAGET DOMINUS PETRUS SOCIE- 
TATIS |ESU SECUNDUS EPISCOPUS JAPONENSIS OBIIT AD FRETUM 
SINGAPURAE MENSE FEBRUARIO ANNO 1598. "“'Here lies Don Peter 
of the Society of Jesus, second bishop of Japan. He died in the Straits 
of Singapore in the month of February, 1598. — Don Pero Martins (abbrev.: 
Miz), Provincial of the Jesuits at Goa. was nominated to the see of Funai 
in Japan to succeed Don Sebastiao Moraes, S. J. first titular of this See, 
which had been created by Pope Sixtus V, in 1588, by the Bull ^^Hodie 
Sanefissimus''' of the 17th February. D. Sebastiao could not take posses- 
sion of his bishopric as he died at his arrival at Mozambique, on board 
the ship which was bringing him from Portugal to Japan. Don Marvins 
was consecrated at Goa, in 1595> by the Archbishop D. Frei Aleixo de 
Menezes, assisted by two dignitaries of the Chapter. FIc first took charge 
of the see of Macao whose bishop, Don Leonardo dc Sa, had been cap- 
tured, in 1586, by the Achinese, when coming back from the Third 
Provincial Council held at Goa. Set free only in 1596, he died at Macao 
on the 15 th September of the same year. Don Martins landed on Japan 
on the 14th May 1596. The Taikosama having let loose persecution against 
the Christians, the new bishop decided to return to Goa to acquaint the 
Viceroy with the sad state of his diocese. He died when en. route, on the 
17th February, near Pedra Branca, at the entrance of the Straits of 
Singapore. His body was brought- to Malacca and buried in the church 
;of the Jesuits, on the 20th, of the same month. “His death,” wrote the 
Viceroy to the King, “is a heavy blow, for he was a very learned and 
virtuous prelate, and by his example he had always given satisfaction,” — 
(Casimiro Christovao de Nazareth: Mitras Lnsi tanas no Or knife, Pte. T, p. 
■89. — Pages: Histoire ie la Kdiptm Chretien ne an Japan, deptiis 1598 a i66r, 
II partie, Annexes^, p. 4i-42‘--Pe. Manuel Teixeira: Bishops e Gonernadores 
do Bispado dc Macao, BpL Ecles. da Diocese de Macao, No. 438 (special). 



23^ and z37,"^Pei M. M* Variz: Portugal Missionario c a Diocese 
0, Bob Ecles. da- Dioc, 4 e Macao, No.?, p, 774. — Jose de Jesus 


Marh: Asia Sinica Jitpai^icd pelo Maj. C. R. Boxer, BoL Eclas. 

^^«da E^ioc* de | 4 acad, AgbsiX)''' de ' r940, ^ Ano XXXVIII, No. 43151, p. J23'-Z4.)‘ 
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EDitiph of Don Miguel de Castro: S. DE. DO. MIGEL DE CASTRO F 
DOYIZOREIDO IOAO DECASTRG MOREU SENDO CAPITAG DESTA 
FORTALEZA— Tomb of Don Miguel de Castro son of the Viceroy Don Joao 
de Castro. He died when he was Captain of this Fortress.— The ^hrsr 
translation of this epitaph was given by the Rev. Fr. A. da Siiva Rego, 
vicar of the church of St.-Joseph in Singapore. 

Jacinto Freyre de Andrade: Vida de Joao de Castro, p. 276. 

Couto: De Asia: Dec. IX, Cap. XXIX. 

Franc, de Sousa: Oricnte Conquhf ado etc. Divisao 11 (157S-H85) P- 

Eoitaph of Bras Goncalez (or Goncalvez) : SEPVLTVRA DE BRAS GLZ 
MORDOMO QVE FOI DESTA CASA DE NOS'A SRA FALECEO DGO 
P (ascoa?) (X--: Fiandbook to Christ Church, Malacca, 1936).— -Tomb of 
Bras Goncales (or Goncalvez) who was Churchwarden of this house ot 
Our Lady, He died on Easter (?) Sunday. 

Uln 1807, the fort, valued .... at 700,000 dollars, was destroyed by order 
of the British Government, at the enormous expense of 160.000 rupees.”— 
(Newbold: (BrifM Settlements In the Straits of Malacca, vol. I, p. 

“The expense of this destruction, which was close upon 70,000 1., will give 
a very good idea of the extent and durability of the ancient • fort. — 

(John Cameron: Our Tropical Possessio7ts hi Malayan India, p. 362.) 

Pinheiro Chagas: Historia de Portugal (edic. popuL e illustr.) T. VIL 
Cap. XIX, p. 5 

Valentyids Account of Malacca. J.S.B.R. A.S., No. 22, p. 225. 
etc., ibid., p. 231, 

Valentyn's Description of Malacca, J.S.B.R.A.S., No. 1 5: , p. 1 3 3 • 

) Jmtm Schoiitm’s Report of hh visit to MMcca, J .M , B .R. A. S , . vol. XIV, 
Pt. I, January, P- 

) Justus Schouten: ibid., p. 112. 

) Justus Schouten: ibid., p. 129. 

) Justus Schouten: ibid., p. 13 1. 

) Fere Alexandre de Rhodes, S. Voyages et Missions. Ft. ^ 1 '. I- 
is surprising to see that, in spite of hts two stops ^ F 

to Cochinchina and back, the eminent missionary aid not know that the 
actual church of Nossa-Senhora, that he saw, was not the primitive church 
in which St. Francis Xavier preached and prayed. 

) X*- • Handbook to Christ Church, 1936.— Not in 1741. pretends 

the 'author of the article "Church of St.-Faul” in the Historkai Gn,de of 
Malacca"', p. 3 * . 

) Voiage de Gauthier Schouten aux hides Orientates (1663). pans Recueil 
' des Voiages qui ont servi a I’etablissement et au progres de la Compagme 
des Indes Orientales etc., vol. VII, p. l (MDCCVII). 

') Hist. Guide of Malacca'. Church of St.-Paul, p. 3 - 
!) Schurhammer, S. J.; The Church of St-Paul, Ms. 

il "The city of Malacca which was named "Fortaleza de Malacca” from the 
)) liie city o 1-},-. “frvrtaleza” or fort, was surrounded 

eta 

r:birTrprt“‘to heVen ko had l,uilt them, as well as a security 
:: the’ loldiers’^ who fought behind aWter. A large^ ^X'ty which 

iron-stone used was brought from ' ^ L pedra,” (Uha das Pedras). 

this island was known in Foftugu^ .I^a Jedras (AW 

I once had the curiosity to visit this island aqd. ^as it was “7 
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had an opportunity of examining the land surrounding it. Great was my 
surprise when I saw how large a part of the island the Portuguese had des- 
troyed in order to obtain the iron-stone they required for their fortifica- 
tions.”— X : In Ancient Malacca. Porfngucu' doniinaim^^ in Malacca 
Weekly Chronicle, 1888; reprinted in Malacca C^hserver, 10 & 1.7 January, 
1927. — The author of this article was very likely the Rev. Fr. Delouette, 
P.F.M., who, at that time, was the Vicar of the church of St. Francis 
Xavier. His essay was written according to the plan of Malacca which is 
in Faria y Souza’s Asia Portnguesa (edlc. de anno de 1666). It has very 
little value because the plan itself has been drawn by an artist who had 
never seen Malacca and who gave full scope to his imagination.-— Matelief de 
Jonghe, in Keciieil des Voiages qui out servi a Pefablissernent etc., T. Ill, 
p, 308, writes: "Near the town, there are two islands, one to the south- 
east, called "Tlha das Naos” within cannon-range, and the other to the 
north-west, called "Ilha da Pedra” beyond range. Stone is extracted from 
this island for the buildings in the town.” — Do Couto relates the following 
episode which took place, in 1585, in the Ilha das Pedra (Pulo Upeli) : 
"The Johorites had turned upon the Portuguese and their ships were con- 
tinually cruising in front of the Fortress. Some landed on Ilha da Pedra, 
which lies about one league off Malacca, and kidnapped a few of the men 
who were working there in the stone-queries {cavonqneiros) as well as some 
cattle of the Captain of Malacca (Don Joao da Silva) which bad been 
brought there to pasture.” — (Couto: De Asia, Dec. X, Liv. VIII, Cap. 11). 

(139a) Here is the description of Nossa Senhora do Monte, given by Sir Frederick 
Weld, Governeur of the Straits, when he paid his first visit to Malacca, in 
1877. The church was then believed to be the one built by Afonso 
d’Albuquerque, and in consequence, Sir Frederick calls it "the Cathedral”: — ” 
June 26th. I have been going over the Cathedral with Irving. There are 
several fine tombs on the grass-grown floor of the nave. One of a Bishop 
Paul, S. J., (Don Pero Martins) "the second Bishop of Japan,” dated 15 A.D. 
(the rest of the date effaced, (Error. is complete: The 

greater number of tombs, however, are Dutch, and belonged to the seven- 
teenth century. The building is roofless; and I am told it was much dis- 
figured by the Dutch. There is a large chancel at the east end, which 
was walled up. I noticed the introduction of some Renaissance pillars 
and decorations; the church was supposed to have been built about the 
years 1555 (we have seen that the work was started ten years later, or 
about), A lighthouse tower — quite modern — has been built into the wall 
on the west end. I got the key and penetrated into the chancel, hoping to 
find the aisle of the High altar, and the spot where Sc. Francis Xavier’s 
shrine, or coffin was kept. There was a division in the place, and stone 
supports on which I thought at first the coffin might have stood, but after 
a careful inspection I am inclined to think that the Dutch had pulled 
down the former chancel, and the place where the altar and shrine stood 
and built a gard-room or something of the kind on the site. It has been 
used as a powder magazine quite within recent times.” — The Life of Sir 
Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G., a Pioneer of Empire by Alice, Lady Lovat. 
1914, p. 2y^-2j6. Sir Frederick had a brass plate affixed to the wall in 
the sanctuary, bearing the following inscription: HERE LAY THE BODY 
OF— ST. FRANCIS ZAVIER S.J.— APPOSTLE OF THE FAR EAST- 
BEFORE ITS TRANSLATION TO GOA— A.D. 1553—Sir F. A. WELD 
GOVR. S.S. 

(140) The two azulejos in perfect condition are now in the British Museum. 
Their pattern is quite different from the one which decorates the fragments 
here mentioned which were sent by the late Mr. F- N. Chasen to Batavia 
for identification, 

(14 1) Couto; De Asia, Dec. VII, Liy. YIII, Cap. 11 . 
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(14s) Bnllarmm^^^ PorhigaJIiae in Ecclesm Africae, Auae atque Oceaniae, 

curante Levy Maria Jordao, T. I., (1171-1600); p/ 

CoUectio etc., p. 21 — Memoride Responsivo etc., p. 88. 

(143) Diogo do Couto, as an Iisitorian, can be trusted; his probity has never 

been challenged. Moreover, from 1359, the year of his coming to the 
East, when he was a ^muth of 15 years till he died in Goa at the age of 
74, he spent all his life either in India of in Malacca, and went back to 

Portugal only once, with his friend Camoens. Couto has been an eye- 

witness of many of the events he relates in his Decadas. (Cf. G. Ferrand: 
Mdaka, le Malay u et Mdaynr, in Journal Asiatique, Mai- Join. 1918, note 
(i) at the bottom of p. 422). 

(144) Here, by "College” and "Collegio de S. Paulo” is not meant at all the 

little school opened, in 1548, by Roque de Oliveira; this little school 

always remained a simple primary school (Cf. supra Note 20). In Malacca 
and all over the Oriental Indies, the term "Collegium” was and is still 
used to designate "a Residence of the Jesuit Fathers”. — "Collegium” and 
even its diminutive "Collegiolum” is still used in the Catalogue of the 

Mission to denote simply a central Jesuits residence, on which a number 
of missionaries in the villages around depend for their religious direction, 
their provisions, and where they could retire when ill or fatigued.” — {The- 
Examiner, Bombay, May 20, 1922, vol. 73, No. 20,: The Portuguese Mis- 
sions of Goa, Cochin & Ceylon, by Rev. Fr. J. Castets, S. J.) . Rev. Fr. 
Wesseis, S. j., gives the same explanation of the term "College”, in his 
Hisioire de la Mission d*Amboine (1546-1605), Therefore, on the plan of 
the Fortress of Malacca by Eredia, Nossa Senhora da Annonciada e Collegio- 
de Sao Paulo” designates not a church and a big Secondary School, a 
"College” according to the actual meaning which is attached to this word 
now, but simply "the church and the Residence of the Jesuits” which 
was raised to the status, of a "principal residence”, in 1576 by the king 
of Portugal. In this case, therefore College means "a body of persons” V.g- 
the College of the Cardinals, the Sacred College. 

(1443) The College of the Company at Goa was under the invocation of the 
"Conversion of St. Paul”: hence its name of "Collegio de S. Paulo”. It 
had been founded, in 1541, by the Franciscans, who gave it the name of 
"Seminary of the Holy Faith”, with the purpose of providing both neophytes, 
and children born of pagan parents with instruction and education. In 
1543, St. Francis Xavier took charge of this institution in the name of the 
Society of Jesus. Henceforth it became the centre of the religious activities 
of the Order. It was for that reason that the name of "Paulistas” (Pau- 
lists Fathers) was, from that day, given all over India to the Jesuits. 
The College of Saint-Paul at Goa, Pyrard de Laval tells us "is the principal 
one in all the East Indies, wherein I have seen as many as 2,000 children 
and more at their studies, as well Portuguese as Indians. Adjoining this 
College is another fine house of the same Fathers, called the Seminary, 
where the children are boarded,”-— (Pyrard ’s Voyages, Hack!. Soc. ed^t.,„ 
vol. If, p. 59). And again: "Their principal and chief College in ail 
India is Sainr-Paul of Goa, which they have caused to be built over against 
their house and church; and all the classes therein are well distinguished 
and ordered. Then scholars enter not into the house of the fathers; while 
the masters go not forth of their house to come to their classes, nor pass 
through the street to get there.” (ibid. p. 96). From the description given 
by Pyrard, we can see that the College at Goa was divided into two well 
distinct sections x the Residence of 'the JesuitSy or College properly speaking, 
with its church or chapel, and a Seminary or boarding-school for the 
youths preparing for the priesthood; and 2 the class-buildings where all 
students, from the Seminary and from* the town, sat together at school- 
time. We cannot say if the term ^'College** used here to describe the- 
school is in Pyrard original or if it has been introduced by the translator. 
Very likely the whole establishment^ residence of the Jesuits with its; 
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annex, the adjoining school, were commonly alluded to as “College of Saint- 
Paul” by the people of Goa. 

<145) E, Godinho de Eredia: Description of Malacca and Meridional India and 
Cathay (transl. J. V, Mills, B.A. (Oxon), M.C.S., (Journ. M.B R A S , 
vol. VIII, Pt, I, Apr. 1930, p. 41). Frei. Joao-Baptista Lucarelli de 
Pisauro (or Pizarro) who founded the Franciscan Monastery on a spur of 
the Bukit China, above the Prigi Raja, relates at length, in a letter written 
in 1592. the trials he went through during his passage from Macao to 
Malacca and how he established a Convent iii this town. It was in 1581, 
not long after the annexion of Portugal by King Philipp 11 of Spain. In 
the Portuguese Indies public opinion was hot against “Castilians”, and Frei 
Joao-Baptista, though an Italian by birth, got his ample share in the ill- 



■■ 



treatment that the latter had to undergo from the Portuguese. In Malacca, 
the popula called him “a Spaniard” and made life a burthen to him. 
The poor Friar, to stop the outcry, came to a decision: *T resolved to go 
to a hillock about one mile far from the town where there were no inha- 
bitants for fear of elephants and a kind of cats (tigers, panthers) which 
were said to roam there: to a place where the precedent bishop (Don Frei 
Jorge de Sousa de Santa Luzia) had dedicated a church (ermida) called 
Dydio (de Deos) and which had been destroyed by enemy soldiers; the 
Bishop (D. Joao Ribeiro Gayo) made it a present to me by private deed.” 
(Pe. Man. Teixeira: Fnndacao do Convento da Madre de Deos em Malacca; 
Bolet. Ecles. da Dioc, de Macau, Juho 1938, Anno XXXVI, No. 423, p, 
250-51). Frei Joao-Baptista’s account is confirmed by Fr. Jacynto de Deos 
who says that, "prevailed upon by the entreaties of the Malacca people 
who wdshed to have in their town a Franciscan Convent, Joao-Baptista 
yielded and began the construction of this Convent in an "ermida” which 
was called "da Madre de Deos” (of the Mother of God), outside the walls 
of the town "in a place whose coolness and seclusion were as many incen- 
tives to prayer and meditation.” Descripcao do Imperio da China. .... 
Excerpto do Vergel etc., p. 239-240). It is very likely that the said 
"ermida da Madre de Deos” had been erected on the very spot from which, 
on the 15th August, 1561, Don Jorge had fulminated against tigers a 
solemn excommunication, and as a monument to perpetuate the memory 
of this eventful ceremony. The ermida was destroyed during one of the 
numerous sieges which followed each other from 1561 to 1581. 

Schurhammer: Letter to the Rev. Fr. J. Francois, Vicar of the church of 
St. Francis Xavier, Malacca; dated Rome, 23 November, 1937. 

Jnstus Schoutetds Report etc., Journ. S.B.R.A.S., vol. XIV. Pt. I, Jan., 
1956, p. 89-90. — If the high altar of the cathedral was dedicated to 
"Nossa-Senhora da Assumpcao, it is more than likely that its reredos re- 
presented this scene. Thus the hypothesis suggested by Fr. Schurhammer 
would be confirmed in some measure. 
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Editorial* 


At a luoatiiig of the MalayaFi Braiu'ii «)!' tha Boyai 

Asiatic Socfctv beld in theL'alfles lluscinn on Fri<lay, Si'ptcniher :>(>. . 
it was that as trom October 1st. rJ-lT, the [)ri('e of coi)i(‘s 

of ordinary issues of the Journal should he ^e.Oi) (uu'h to non- 
nieiulxn’s. 'The revised priees a{>piy to all storks (d hack nuiuhers 
Iield by the Society, in addition to Journals published after 
()cto])er 1st. Bound copies of Sir liicluml Winstedt's History o.f 
Malaya are now $8.50 to non-inenihers. 

A conununicaition has l)een rect‘iv<Hl Ironi iHr. J. Harrison. 
Curator of the Sarawak iHuseum. Kuching, giving tlie authors 
of the pa[)cr 7'/ro Ihnutri (' harms, for whicli an appeal was made 
in the last issue of this Journal (Vol. r^tk pt. 1. p. vii). The 
]>api‘r is printed in this issue, pia 48—50, with an introdiudion 
by Mr. Harrison. 

The Hovernment Printer (Malayan Cnion) is ivpriiiiing Sir 
Iih'hard Winstedfs A Jlislorij of Ahtiaiia pu])lishe<l J.M.B.H.MS., 
YoL 13, pi. 1), by arrangement with tlie author and the Society: 
the Society will retadve a hiindfed co})ies. 

Information has ])een received whicli makivs it apparent that 
there is no chance of recovering the copies of Vol. 5, pt. 3 ( 102?), 
which were taken from the BaOlos Museum during the Ja})aiiese 
occaipation. The Japanese removed the ('omi)lete stock of this issue, . 
and it is therefore no longer obtainable from the Sodety. It was 
devoted to the text, in Jawi, of the Tale of Trong idpit, witli an 
inti'ochu'tion. by Sir Iiichard Winstedt. The lorm of the text makes 
rejirinting exjFensive, and it is unlikely to he undertaken iiy the 
near future. . 

'Title-pages and indexes for X'olumes 1<S, 10 and 20 niv fuih- 
lislied with this issue, which forms second and last f>art of 
A'Tlume 20. 

C. A. Gibson-Hu.l. 

23-10-4?'* ' . ’ ' 


ANNUAL REPORT 




of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1941 

Membership. Tlio luiiiiber ol; members at tbe end ol the year was 
dtiS, ('oin pared with 41)6 at the end o[ 19 in. 4.1 le 
roll, r-onsisted ol sixteen Honorary Mend)ers^, tliroe Correspoiitling 
i\[em]iers ajid 4<S9 Ordinary ]\Lembers, Three Ordinary i\Iem- 
bers resigned during tbe year. Deatli claimed i'onia incdiiding 
Sir Ong Siang Song, k.I’».e. Ihgid enforcement of Tule 6 
(IM^unbers \\'bo liave failed to pay their snhscri])tion by tlie last 
day of Jniu^ are sus[)en(,led from membership) resulted in tlie lapse 
of sevei’al 3nemhers]n])s_, some of which it is ]iop<‘d will be ivvived* 

The i'ollmving fifteen mem])ers w’ere elected during tbe year: — 
lierwick, E. J. H, lloM Sidliaii bin Hashim 

Eroodbank, A. J. P>. Saligal^, P. Iv. 

BnrdetE P>asii Spare, G. II. 

Chu Chit-Cdnen Stewart, Mrs. N. I. 

Oreen, E. T. B. Thambiab, S. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. Watson, Mrs. E. 

Meyer, A. G, Wiekens, P. 0. 

Wolters, 0. W. 

Annual General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was held 

at the Baffles Museum on Eel): 28th. 

Journals. The Journal for the year (Vol. 19) consisted of three 
'})arts. The first tw^o of tlieso w^ere of^ miscellaneous 
character, and contained twenty-three articles by liftticn aulhors. 
The third wiis devoted to a Malaysian Bibiiogra[)hy, prepared by 
Miss Padina Daniel, assistant in the Baffles Library. 





Finance. 


sSu))seriptions for the year amounted to The 

printing, blocks and separates for the first part of 
I _.£» CU1 M 1 'IQ mViQ Kill;: fryr c;pr*ond 


Volume 19 of the Journal cc®fc $1,441.49. The bills for the second 
and tliird parts did not reach the Society until January 1943. and 
the bank balance at the close of the year was therefore $3,662.86. 






M. W. F. TWEFDTE, 

IT on. Treasurer (1946-47) , 

Malat/an Branch, IloyaJ Asiatic Society. 



ANNUAL REPORT 

of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
covering 1942. 

The Malaytui Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society ceased to 
function as an active organisation at the fair of Singapore, on 
Feln-nary 15, and remained dormant until after the liberation, on 
Sejjteniber 5, 1945. This report, therefore, covers only the first 
days of 1942. 

Membership. Iso iiew members Joiiiecl between January 1 and 
February lo. The iinniber of members on February 
15 was thus nominally the same as at the end of 1941, thoiidi in 
actual fact sereral meinbers, including Mr. F. F. ChaseiC tlie 
jrononH:‘y Secu-etary, had died as a result of military action durinit 
the preceding few days. * 

Annuel General Meeting, "lliere was no Annual General Meeting' 

hi 1942, but a Go iineil Meeting was 
held in the Ibiffles Museiim on Jannary 16. 

Journals. Xo jouriials were published 1942. Several 

])a|)ers. some of whieli had been approved by the Gouneil 
for inclusion in tlie first issue of the year, xvere in Mr. Chaseids 
possession at tlie 1)egiuniug of February.'' Before leaving Sing'ajiore 
lie gave tlie majority ot these to Mr. 1\ 1). Bee, the Society^s'clerk, 
who presemx'd tliem zealously tJirougho lit the Japanese occupation 
ol; Malaya. Tiiey formed tlie greater part of the first post-war 
number of the dourual (Vol. 20, 'pt, 1), which was published in 
July 1947 (dated June, 1947), The ^rntiinde oi the Society and 
of the autliors are due to Mr. IJee for their preservation. Tlie 
names ot the writers of one, Two Ilninel CharmSy'v^ovQ^ not attaclied 
io tlie pajier wiicm it was handed to ]\Ir. Bee, and it has oidv recently 
i)een^ possible to tract* them. Tliis ])aper will appear in Vol. 2(1, 
{it. 2. (.hie other [)a{)(‘r (An ac'ccunt of the island of North 
Keeling, in tin? Gocos-Keeling grou})) wliieh was in draft has still 
not {){*en ('onpiletul, hut it is Iiojied that it will be ready for imhlitn- 
tion in \h)L 21, pt. 1. 

Fmauce. Suhs{a'i{)tions paid during 1942 amounted to $30.00. 

abjure up to the fall of Singapore was $72.00. 
no ])ayment was made during this period for tlie printing of parts 2 
and 3 oi A oL 19, jn view of the unsettled conditions prevailing. 

The bank balance at the fall of Singapore, when the account 
■\\ms frozen, was $3,64,2. 86, and the petty cash in the hands of , 
the clerk $14.32. 

C. A. GIBSOX-HILF, 

11-9-17 Eon. Secretary, 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1945 (September 5 to December 31) 
and 1946. 

Membership. The number of members at the end of 1946 

only 266^ compared with 508 at the end of 1941. 
Tile roll consisted of fifteen Honorary Members, three Correspond- 
ing Members and 246 Ordinary Members. A number of members, 
lost their lives daring, or in consequence of, the war, including 
Mr. J. A. Baker, Mr. Y. E. C. Baker, Mr. F. .NT. (Jhasen,, 
Captain AY M. Hashim, Mr. T. I). Hughes, Mr. T. 

Mr. J. J. Sheehan, and Mr. C. F. Symington, who had all held 
office or eontributed papers to the Journal of the Society. Several 
other prominent members of the Society also died, during this, 
period, including Sir D. J. Galloway, Sir Alexander Small and 
Mr. E. J. Wilkinson. In addition over two hundred members 
did not renew their subscriptions after the close of the war. As 
far as possible notices have been sent to them, and. it is hoped 
that witli the reappearance of the Journal some at least may revive 
their membership. 

The following thirty-two members were elected during tlie' 

year 

Abu Bakar bin Pawanchee ]\fadoc, G . CC 

Archey, Dr. 6. Maniam, K . S. 

Boyd-Walker J. W., m.c.s. Mathias, T. J., M.o.s. 

Chan Peng Yin Morell, H. I). 

Easaw, T. C. Morgan, E. 1). 

Eldridge, C. H. Namaxie, M. J. 

Fiennes, D. National Library of Peiping 

Forsyth, C. E. Newboult, A. T. , M.c.s. 

Greehan, D. W. Savage, H. E. F. 

Gnnaratinam, Mrs. A. Seth bin Mohd Said 

Han Wai Toon Sheridan, 0. M. 

Hone, Sir Ealph, K.c. Stutchbury, A. I)., m.c.b. 

Jamub, G. Thotnson, G. G. 

King George V School, N. S. Treeby, I. W. C. 

Ihbrarv Malayan Union , White, E. T. ]\I. 

McDonald, eI M. Williams-Hunt, Major P. D. E. 



.Journals. No jonrnais were published in 194G, in (?oiiseqiieiir-e of 
tlie dillicult conditions still existing in Italava, but 
the foiiiwlations were laid for the issue which ultiiualely appeared 
in duly ,1947'. 

.Finance. Huhseriptions jarid during 3945 and 194G amounted to 
-iiaOd.UO. In this i)eriod the hill for \'ol. 19, ])arts .3 
<k d. anioniitiug to $2,830.00 was jiaid ; no s(‘])arate,s were printed 
for Vol. .19 ])t. 3, whicli consisted oidy of a single paper. 

The hank halaiiee at tlie close of 194(1 was $3,(i3+.42. This 
included ^.IdO.Oo received from the Government of SingapOTc. but 
did ]iot include the coniribution of the Government of the ifalayan 
Union for 19441, which di<l not arrive until 19T<. The petTv ('ash 
in hand was $31.35. 


C. A. G.TBSOX-TT1LL, 





RULES 


The Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


L Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be ‘The Malayan Brancli 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/ 

2, The o])jects of tlie Society sliall ])e: — 

(«) The increase and dittusion of knowledge eonceniiug 
British Malaya and tiie neigh])ouring countries. 

{b) the publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

{c) the acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

11. Membership. 

o. Members shall be of three kinds — Ordinary, Corresf^oiid- 
ing and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be pro])nsed 
and seconded ])y members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

o. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of 
$(J payable in advance on ike fir^i of January in each year. 

-Xo member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other j)iih- 
lications of the Society until the subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

Xewly elecded niernhers shall be allowed to compound for 
lifo'-memhership for $100; other members may eotnpoimd by pay- 
ing $r>0, or $100 less the amount already paid by them as ordinary 
members i]i annual subscriptions, whichever of these two sums 
is the greater. Socaoties and Institutions, are eligible for ord'inary 
inemhership. 

(). On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 




nient within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership^' ^ 'X y-’ ’ 

‘^By-Law, 1922. “Under Rule 6 Membjsns wKo kave failed to pay their 
subscription by the 30th June are suspended frotti membership until their subscrip- 
tions are paid. The issue of Journals published dutiiag that, period of suspension , . 
cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so suspended.’’* ’ 


cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so suspended.** ’ 






XIY 


1. Distinguisheci persons^ and ])ersons who have rendered 
notable service to the Socdety niay on the recommendation oi: the 
Conneil he elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members maty on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of tlic Corn- 
nil^ in recognition of services rendered to any scieiiti lie institution 
in British Malat^a. 'They shall pay no subscription ; they sliall 
enjoy the privileges of members {exee})t a vote at meetings and 
eligibility for office) and free recei])t of tlie Socictyls ])ublicatio.ns. 

IIL Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President. 

Yiee-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two eadi from (i) 
the Straits Settlements^ (ii) the Federated .Malay States and (iii) 
the linfederated or other Protected States, although this alloeation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An llfmorary Secintary. 

Five Councillors. An Assistant Hoiiorarv Secretary. 

‘These officers shall he elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their suc'cessors are 
ap])ointed. 

9. Yacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the eiirrent year, and its duties ami ])owers shall be:— 

^ (a) to administer the affairs, j.)ro])erty and trusts of the 

Society. 

(b) to elec^t Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
. Society. ^ 

' (c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 

and to supervise the printing and distrihution of the 

JournaL 

authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 
i'lH' /' (e),, to select and purchase books, maps and, manuscripts for 

the, Hibraxy., b; , _ Y 

' ' b '' ,, (f) to accept or .decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

-(g) . to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to ,make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such ])y-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 



11. The Comicil shall meet for the traiisaction of business, 
oiiee a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week^s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 

equality of votes l)e entitled to a casting vote in addition to Ms 
own. , ■ ■ • 

14. The Arinuai General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) xlt the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a report for the preceding j^ear and the Treasurer shall 
render an aecount of the financial condition of the Society. Copies; 
of such report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the eurrent year shall also be chosen. 

16. The Council may summons a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by .the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 


VL Publications. 

18. The Journal shall he puldished at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
ap])roved by the Council. In the first number of each volume 
shall ])e published the Report of .the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one co})y of the Jour- 
nal, which sliail l)e sent free ]}y post. Copies may be presented by 
the Coumnl to other Societies’ or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall be ])laced at the disposal of the author. \ : .ly y. . 

mm’ 


ip 

1 1 1 


VIL Amendments of Rules- 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 


to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If pas^d :at such General Meeting , 
they shall come into , force! upon ^ 

General Meeting or at an - 
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1. Distinguished persons^ and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation ot' the 
Council he elected Honorary Members ])y a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Mein])ers may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of ;the Corn- 
‘Gily in recognition of services rendered to any scientillc institution 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription ; they shall 
.enjoy the privileges of members (except a vote at ineetings and 
•eligibility for office) and free recei])t of the Society^ ]ml)licatioiis. 

IIL Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall be: — 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, 0 the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the IJiifederated or other Protected States, although this ar]ocario,u 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An IT onorary Treasurer. An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Counciilors. An Assistant TToiiorarv Secretary. 

These officers shall he elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall ])e composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and |)Owe]‘s shall be: — 

(a) to administer the afiairs, j)roperty and trusts of the 
Society. 

(&) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members an<l to 
recommend caxididates for election as Honorary Members of the 
Soeiet}^ • 

(c) to obtain and select material for pu])li cation in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal. 

'C' (d) to authorise the publication of works and imqis at the 

^ expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

, (e) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts for 
the Library. 

. ■ ’ I (/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to make, and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such liy-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of husiness 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week^s notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each 3 "ear. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a report for the preceding 3 ^ear and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of suchyreport and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current 3 nar shall also be chosen. 

16. The Council may summons a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by .the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

IT. A^isitors may be adraitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 


VL Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
3 nar. and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council, In the first number of each volume 
shall he published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules.. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Jour- 
nal, which shall he sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining eo[)ies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour- ; 

nal shall be ])laced at the disposal of the author. , , ; ... 

VII. Amendments of Rules. i'l'A'lil 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 

to the Cbunci], who shalF submit them To a General Meeting duly 
sinnmoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting i 
they shall come into force, upon confirmation at a subsequent ; 
General Meeting or at an Annual Maetinfr. . 'A,' 


Affiliation Privilages of Members. 

Eoyal AsiaMc Society. Asiatic f^ocietv has its 

lieadqiiarters at London, W., where it has a 

large library and eolleetioii of MSS, relating to oriental sulrjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from AMvemher to June (iiK'Insive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By Rule 105 of this Society all the ]\lemhers ol' Braiu-h 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Eire, to the use of tlu' Library 
as .Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinarv monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society ac'cordi ngly i n vites Mcm- 
])ers of Branch Societies'' temporarily reside in, Great Britain or 
Eire to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notiee ot th<^ meet- 
ings may be sent to them. . 

3. Fnder Rule 84, the Coiuieil of the Sodeiy is able to aci'C])! 
contributions to its Journal from iJemijers of Biainch Sodnties, 
and other persons interested in Oriental liestairi'h. of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters coiineOed with tlie languages, 
archaeology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementiou(‘d Buie 1<>5 all Members 
of .Branch Societies are entitled to ap[)ly for tdeidion to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, stating their names ami address(‘s, and mem- 
tioniiig the Braiul) Society to which, they belong. Election is by 
the Soeiety u])on the recommendation of tlie Council. 

5. The su])seription for Xoii-Besident i\remhers of: tin* Socitay 
is 30/- ])er per annum. Tliey receive the quarterly jourmd post freca 

Asiafic Sociefjj of Bengal, Members of tin* .Malayaii Braneli 
of the Boyal Asiatic Soeiety. by a letter recaMVial in ih()3, art‘ 
, 'accorded the ]):rivilege of admission to the monthly meciings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, wliiGi are iield usually at the 
Society's house, 1 Park Street, (hihaitta. 


List of Members for 1946 


The iiaiiies of life iiieiiibers are marked with an asterisk and 
the date of their election. 

As tar as ])nssii)le addresses have been been corrected up to 
S(‘{)temi;er 1, lb-17, aiid a blank has been left wdiere the^^p^^^^^ 
address of a nieinber is Jiot known. The Hon, Secret ary would be 
grateful for aiiy inlajrmatioii leading to the eorrection of errors 
in this list, or towards its conipletion. 

Patron: 

TIis ExcellejiiW tic? Right llonourahle Alaleohn MaeHonaM, 
(hn'ernor-thmeral of Malaya. 

Honorary Members. 

, Year of 
Election 

1890. ^M918 Blagden, Dr. (h ()., -10 Wyclnvood Avenue, Whit- 
(diu nh Lane, Kdgwaro, Middlesex, D.Iv. 

1985 Bosih, Dr. F. D. Iv., Jtubenslaan 54, Bilthoven, 

Hnlland. 

1921 Brandsletter, ih’of. Dr. R., laizern, Switzerland. 

1935 Fbe<15s, Prof. Dr. Deorge, Directeur de IT^cole 

Framnise d’ Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 

1930. '‘M931 (h‘ns!)y, Sir Josiali, K.B.E., (M.E., c/o H.B.M, 

Ministry, Bangkok, Siam. 

1922 duhor(‘, !L!L The Sultan of, D.F., (L(\M.G., 

K.B.E., Jidiore Bahru, dohore, M.U. 

1900. "M932 Klns<, F. Boden, e/o Royal Sociefie>s (luh, (>3 St. 

JaiiK*s’ Str{M‘t, London, S.W.l (Council: 1904- 
190.S, 1923, 1927-28; V.P., 1920-21, 1927; Hon. 

S<‘(': 1923-20; Pres., 1930). 

193)5 Kroin, Dr. X. d., 18 Witte Singel, Ibeiden, Holland. 

1903. ^H!037 :\Ia\we]{, Sir W. (L, K.B.E., (kM.CL, Chinese, High , 

Salvingtnn, Worthing, Susse.x:, D.lv. (CouiiciJ : 
1905, 1915; V.P.: 1911-1912, 1916, 1918, 1920; - i ' 
Pres: 1919, 1922-23, 1925-26). 

1940 IVrak, ILIL Tlie Sultan of, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 

The Istana Xegara, Bxikit Chandan, Kuala 
Kangsar, Perak, Al.lL 



1912 EiclleT, H. N., C.M.G., F.E.S., 1, ('umberlaiul Eoad, 
Kew Garden, Surrey, G.K. (Coiuicil: 1890-94 
1896-1911 ; Hon. Sec. 1890-93, 1896-191 ! ). 

Sarawak, H.H. 'The Eajah of, G.('..M.G., Kuching, 
Sarawak. 

1921 Shellahear, 'The Eevd. Dr. W. G., 19r>, (Jirard 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn., D.S.A. (Council- 
1896-1901, 1904; Vice-Ere.'^., 1913; Eivs ; 1914- 
1918). 

Van Eonkel, Dr. P. H., Zoeterwoudsehe Sing-el 41, 
Leiden, Holland. 

190u Winstedt, Sir Eichard, K.B.E., C.M.G., D.Litt., 
F.B.A., 10, Eoss Court, Putnev Heath, S.W.15, 
r.K. (Vice-.Pre.s; 1914-15, 1920-21, 1923-25, 
1928; Pres: 1927, 1929, 1933-3.5). 

Corresponding Members. 

Hamilton, A. W., c/o X'nion Bank, Pertli, West 
Australia. 

Laidlaw, Dr. F. F., M.A., Eastlield, l^tfculine, 
Devon, H.K. 

Merrill, Dr. E. D., Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A. ■ 

Ordinary Members. 

A])dul krk/.. The Hon’ble ACM. Dngku, D.K. 
C.M.G., Johore Bahru, Johorc, M.F. { Vice-Pres* 
1933-34, 1935; 1946-47). 

AI)dul!ah bin Ibrahim, Assistant District Officer 
Tapah, Perak, M.H. 

Abdullah bin Muhammad Ali, Sut)reme Court 
Eaub, Pahang, M.H. 

Abdul Malek bin Mohamed Ymsuf, M.C.S., The 
Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, M.H^. 

1947 xVbdul Eahman bin Mat, District Ollice, Kuala 
Lipis. Pahang, M.H. 

Abdul Eahman bin Yassin, Dato, 3 Jalan ('hat 
Johore Bahru, Johore, M.H. 

Abu Bakar bin Pawanehee, c/o Ealflcs Museum, 
Singapore. 

; Adams, T.- S., C.M.G., 

^0, Artillengatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 

; Ahmad hiii ■ Eta ji Tahir, Asst: Comm; Police, Batu 
Pahat, Johore, M.H. 




Anderson, W. Graeme, Kota Bahrn, Kelaiitaii, M.IL 

Archer, Tlie Eev. K. L., Ph.t)., Metholi.st Mission, 
Singapore. 

Archev, Dr. G., Auckland Institute and t^riiseiini, 
(Box 27 Newmarket) Auckland, New Zealand. 

Avre, G. P. 0., c/o Lloyds Bank, (> Pall ]\lall, 
London >S.\V.l, IT.K. (Hon. Tivas. : 1910-11). 

Bagnall, The Honide Sir Jolni, K.B.E., The 
Straits Trading Co., Ltd., Singapore. 

Bailey, A. E.,^ ‘MveecluP^ Park Road, Leamington 
Spa, Warwickshire, U.K. 

Bailey, John., (MI.G., Hedge Bank Phillins 
Avenue, JLxniouth, IT.K. 

Baker, Capt. A. C., M.C., 

Banks, J. E., Amhridge, Penn., T.S.A. 

Barton, J. E., c/o The Shell Vo., ( ollver Quay, 
Singa])oi‘e. 

Bee, Ik J., Pu])li(' Works Dejit., Telnk Anson, 
Perak, ILU, 

BickiK*!!, .1. W ., Bvkenhulle, Hepew'idl Junction, 
Dutchess (/oiinty, New York, L.S.A. 

Birse, A. 1.., ALC.S., Colonial Secndarr’s GMice, 
Singapore. 

Bislio}), Major (\ E., 

Black, J. G., M.CkS,, Resident Commissioner 
Trengganu, M.E. 

Blasdell, The Revd., R. A., .Methidist Mission 
Malacca, M.U. 

Blythe, W. L., M.C.S. 

Boswell, A. B. S., Forest Dept., Tai ping Perak, 


1919 Bourne, F. G., ‘"‘Little Daw])ourne^^ St. Michaels, 

Tenterde.n, Kent, ILK. 

1919 Boyd, W. R», Aram, Hollywood, Co. Down, IT.K. 

1916 Boyd-Walker, J. W., Secretariat for Economic 

Affairs, Singapore. 

1913. *1937 Braddell, Dato R. St. J., S.P.M.J., M.A., Bradlell 
Brothers,. P.. .0. Box 1001, Singapore. (Council: 
1936-37 1 y|ce-.PteSr.: 1938-40, 1946-47) . 

1913 Brj-an, J. ' % 'Borheo Co., Ltd., 28 Fenchurch 

, ^ ; Street,,' 

1932 Brysonj ' :|I. P., M.C.S., Colonial Secretariat, 


*1926 

*1921 

*1913 

1926 

1925. 

*1921 

• 1946 
*1924 
*1913 
*1926 

*1911 

*1920 

*1926 

1936 

1929 

*1923 

*1921 

*1910 

*1921 

*1926 

*1921 

*1926 

*1923 

1936 


Burtoii, M ,, 1 Ootirt J^and Gardens, llulwidij U.lv 

Butterfield, H. M., Kedah Peak, Excelsior Poad 
Parkstone, Dorset, U.K. 

Caldecott, Sir Andre^k K.C.M.G., (IB.E., The Govt. 
House, Colombo, Ceylon. (Vice-Pres- 1931 
1934-35). : ^ t ■ ' 

, Cardoii, The. Revd. Father R., Bishop’s House, 31 
Victoria Street, Singapore. (Council: 1934-314 
I’iee-Pres: 1938-40; Vice-Pres: 1946-41). 

'•T9.!< Carev, H. R., c/o Malay College Kuala Kangsar, 
Perak, M.TI. 

Cavendish, A., 3, Cecil Court, Hollvn-ood Poad 
London, S.W.IO, F.K. ' ' 

Chang Peng Yin, Post Ofliee Box Xo. 533, S’pore. 
Cheeseman, 11. R. 

Choo Kia Pong, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, il.r. 

(.larku, G. C., c/o The Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
St. Helen’s Court, Great St. Helen’s, London, 
E.C. 3, F.K. 

Clayton, T. W, 

Collenette, C. L., loi. Church Road, Piclimond,. 

. Surrey, F.K. 

Coope, A. E., M.C.S., 219, Percy Road, Whitton, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, F.K. 

Cooper, E. C., Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Singapore. 
Corner, E. J. H. (Couneil: 1934-35, 1939-40). 
Cowgill, j. V., M.C.S. 

Cullen, \y. (}., Bartoleme Mitre 559, Buenos Aires, 
S. America. 

Daly, M. D., Gleve Hill, Cork, Eire. 

Daw'son, G. W., M.C.S. 

Del Tufo, M. V., M.C.S., Tiger Laiu', Ij)oh, Perak, 
M.F. 

Dickson, The Revd. P. L., Western House, The 
Park, Nottingham, England. 

Dolman, H. C., Forest Office, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, • 
M.F. ■ 

Dosoas, A.- E. C., Department of Agriculture 
Johore, Johore Bahru, Jdhore, M.F. 

, i ' Ilouglas,; Datp. E. Kampong Jawa, Klaiig, 

' < iv'f.: V 1 ; Selangor, ■ M.F.- : ; ' , , ” ■ ■ , ' ■ , 

i. ’’I'-,,.' Shltan Idris 'Training College, - 

Eerak, M.F. (Vice-Pres: 1935'). 
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on Ancient Times in Malaya 
By Koland Biubbell, Ar.A/ 

( Cont iniied froiii J.E.A .S. ( M.B. ) Vol : XX, Pt. Bps. 1 (3 1-1 86 ) . 
:2; The Ancient Bead-trade* 

Ancient Beads* It is proposed to ooidiinie the (liseiission, 
’\vhieh began m the last ])a,rt of tliese NOTES, coneerning the ancient 
Malayan heads. The earliest which liave heen discovered so far 
were obtained, as has been seen, by Mr. G. B. Gardner in Johore. 
Amongst tlie (100 or so which lie obtained at Kota Tinggi and 
Johore Lama were 

(1) some 80 early Indian stone lieads; 

(2) a Hittite bead of TOO B.C. ; 

(3) a ulass head similar to tliose made in Italy a1)ont 
TOO BJ\; 

(4) iwo glass heads of Plioomician or early C.^ypriot type; 

(5) a groat quantity of Boman beads, forming some 20 per 
(;ent of the total. 

Dr. Qnaritch 'Wales (2(38, p. 61) carried out excavations at 
Kota Tinggi and found in ea(di layer a small number of beads, 
mostly of the common Kuala 8elinsing tyjie, which he considered 
“^dikely to be of Indonesian tyjieA As he found blue and white 
Ming porcelain and stamped pottery throughout the deposits he 
found it difhcult to decide whether the Kuala Selinsing type of 
heads were ^'vory early or had reached Johore as late as Ming 
times”. He also oiitaiiied more Roman heads at Kota Tinggi from 
villagers who had picked them up su]>erfieially after heavy rains. 

''Roman”, of coumy is merely a generic term and Mr. H. C. : 
Beck (‘onsidercd that the Johore Roman heads dated from "any ^ 
time in the first two or three centuries of the (diristian era” (182). 
It wouhl seem that a slip has occurred in the discussion by Dr. 
Quaritdi Wales concerning the Johore lieads. Pie writes (286, 
p, 60) "In the Biillefm: of ike Museum of Far Eastern Aiihqmties, 
Stockholm, Mr. Beck^ figures a Roman head from (himae and one 
from Johore side by side, noting, that they are identical in appear- 
ance and there is little diffftenc^ in their specafic gravity. These 
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similarity to early types found in Europe that I think they are 
early beads whicih have travelled to Sarawak”. This ]'aper is 
illu=trateil by two plates, one of which is in colour. One iil' the^e 
■Sarawak beads (Plate K, No. 15) Mr. Beck finds to be “so strikingly 
Hke the little white bottles with purple decorations found ^ in 
various parts of south Italy and the Eastern Mediterranean which 
are dated to the fourth and third centuries B.C'.. that. 1_ think 
it is ]irobably of the same date”: and another (Tlate K. Xo. Ki) 
he aho thinks to date from the third or second centuries B.P. A 
composite cane eve-bead (Plate K, No. 18) i.s ne.vt considered by 
him in connection with which he says that evidence is available 
to show that cane beads of this type were made at least live liuiulivd 
rears earlier than the second cciitury -V.D. and lie^j-oiisidcrs it 
nrobahle that they were “imported at an early date”. He siiin- 
iTiari/.e< at p foU his seneral views aiul considers that beans 
(Plato’ iv. Xos; 15, 10, 18 Plate L, 20, 21, 21) aj.[.ear to dale from 
the Greek or early ifomaii iieriod. 

In Hose and McDougall (11, i, p. 241) there is a coloured ]dato 
(Xo: 180) sliowiiig old beads worn by Kayans in Borneo. ol which 
three (I, E and li) are .said by Messrs: Seligmaii and Beck (20., 
T) 15) to bo of Bomaiio-EKyptiaii tyjie and one (A) of a type 
found ill Egvpt wliere they are of considerable aiitninity. some even 
datimf back'to 000— GOO B.C., though the type persisted later and 
seemtHl to have been brought to the Far East in souie quantity. 
'\ncient beads are highly prized by Bornean tril)t;s lo tins day and 
iari sums of inonev are paid for them. No evidence ol any such 
custom in the Malay Peninsula has been recorded. 

The 4 Johefre heads, therefore, fall within the evidence of an 
ancient trade in beads from the West to the East ^ ^ TrS 
hack before the Christian era and we know _ that a bead tiade 
nersisted until the nineteenth century A.D. If prevailing customs 
?n Borneo can he regarded as evidence of ancient oiies, it is re- 
markable that beads played their part in the cult t m ^ad; am 
their occurrence in dolmen graves stone-slab gra.es nu pos 
«il)lv be eaplained thus. Hose and McDougall (11, i., PP- 
tm addling Both (247, p. 282) refer to the Bornean beads 
and there is more also in Hose (250, p. 207). It is 
custom persists of placing a bead of some value 
of a corpse for use bv the ghost-soul for its ^ 

Kh-er oV Dell. ....1 ?< ■ “qT t W 

rpfers. would seem to that it- 
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the llahd)ar (Aaist consisted entirely of stone beads, iioiie ot any otlier 
suiistaiKv being found there (2;l)8, p. 175) to reasun 

that tile Joliore stone beads must have been imported and it alsO' 
seems fair to coiiclude that the use of stoned^ India imisf 

]iave i'ome into existenee before beads of other substances were 
available, though it may well have camtiniied after that time. The 
number of <S0 out of a total of 600 is again remarkable and would 
seem to ]je evidence of a trade from India to Joliore in siuT beads. 
Would That trade not have preceded the one in glass ])eads? It 
seems diflicult to ])elievp that peo])le would buy stone heads when 
the far mon^ attractive loloured varieties were available. On that 
view, one would begin witli an Indian trade in stone-])eads and then 
hml it supplanted by a trade from the West in coloured beads wliicli 
f)ersisted into the })eriod of the Eonian heads. With regard to 
these latter we liave already called attention to the Eoman factory 
at ]k)ndichery and it may Ite noted that Professor Ooedes accepts 
this detlnitely as Ptolemy’s em})orium of Podouke (21:2. }). 35). It 
is, therefore, ])ossil)ie tliat the dohore Poman beads .may have been 
imported from that plaee, a question which eonkl oidy be decided 
by ex[)ert comparisons of the two sets. 

The southerjimost j)Osition given by Ptolemy in tiie (lobbm 
Oliersonese was that of the emporium of Sal)ana, to the west and 
the south of Palanda. This latter place may reasonably be ideiiti- 
tied with the present Kota Tinggi hut there is no evidence upon 
which Sabana can be loc^ated. Wherever that emporium was, it 
seems hardly likely that it was the site of a bead manufacture,, 
as was the emporium of Podouke. Ko heads have been found in 
Johore (or Singapore) except at Kota Tinggi and Johor Lama. 
The large numbers whieli have been ol)taine(i at tliese last ]>laces, 
and are still obtainable, point to their having been a centre of tlie 
bead trade but there is no evidence of any bead manufacture there. 

Therefore, it is' suggested, the result, as far ae; the present 
evidence takes us, would seem to be that all the items in the list 
above of Mr. Gardner's collection were importations; and M'O offer 
tile further deduction that they evidence a bead trade into Johor<i 
from before the (diristian era and continuing for at h.^ast 200 years 
after tliat era. If that is so, all of them are of considerable histo- 
rical importance. ^ ® 

/ '.But, if tliey were imported, can anything be said upon the 
question of who imported them ? , . 

Phomiciaiis.'' Whiter ono> accepts 'or not the statement by 
/Herodotus That Phoenicmiia Africa during the 
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region ot the I’liaraoh Xeelio-, it is clear that they ])osscssim 1 the 
ami the navigational skill for long ocean voyages. It is. 
tlierelore, possible that they could have sailed to the waters ot 
south-eastern Asia hut there is no evidence that they ever did so. 
Attrition was called in the Iniroduction^ to a iiassage in he -May 
]Sii,h'lliUl Art ill Aiam (lti3, ])p: S-Mti) in which he vererred_ tu 
the pos.sibilitv of such ii thing having luqipcned and called attention 
to the hoards of small tiat silver or billon coins e.xcavatcd in Siamese 
■Malava, in llorneo and tlie Dutch Islands. Thc.so coins are blank 
mi om' side and have a sunk incuse square oil the other, wliich fact 
led .Mr. Le May to compare them with Lydian coins _ol t!ie sixth 
cenhirv B (’ and to observe tliat Lydia based its coinage on the- 
riioeiiician standard. I’hoenician ali.haiietieal writing was intro- 
duced info India where it came into use not later than UA ■ 
(Kt!. p. 7) and Sir Percy Sykes (3S, p. 4) says tluit I'hoeiueian 
'=hiii'= “oiiened nii commercial relations with India . ( auiphcll 

(■lIl i, i). Sr. and n. 2) refers to Jeremiah -X, !). ‘‘silver spread into 
plate is liroimht from Ihtrsliish and gold from I phaz ' and idenlih.s 
Uphaz with'Tloiint Ophir in ynmatra. lie also writes M p. vO, 
that “among the various traditions as to how Java and the ‘‘J" 
i.slands were originally peopled is one which sa\.s that its s. 
inhabitants came in vessels from tlie Red tsea. '^'1.’' ' J ' 

on their passage tliey coa.sted along the shores o J 

at im: 21 -‘<12, he seems to aceept tliat the Rhocmeians did sail 


There is the famous jiassage m J 
])iIots furnished by FLrani of Tyre 
eommand, that the ’ 
that of old was called Ophir, 

longs to India, to fetch gold"’ _ 
original and not as a later interpolation ‘t 

to have aece} 
been Solomon’s Ophir 

however, is generally re;,.,- i -j. 

of opinion as to what should be suhstituteci ior it. 

the question and agreed w. - ^ 

in Arabia where the products of the East were receive 
shipped or sent overland to the Mediterranean 
Lassen’s location of the place in ImU ami said that lat, 
diin is sufficientlv sure in locating Ophir on the Aralna 
S l4rsi.rcSt;brt the n^es foe the „, 0 , .ete 

proved clearly enough t hat it was a ti.ulmg cent . 

Hk'tory df IRgypf- ' r ' Hi , L 'f J t i J.' 

5 ThU Joumttl. vol: XVII, Pt< X. p. X48. 

4 Hakv ifvt .(sea> memk 
X Ivory, apes and peacocks. ■ ..R, B. 


V should go along with his stewards to tlie land 
now .tVurea Chersonesus, winch »c- 
hut can this passage he accepted as 
Sir Hugh (llifford seemed 
pted it and to have taken the Malay Peninsula to have 

1209 nn * 11-14), Such an identilication,. 

Voted to-dav, though there is a difference 

ith Glaser that Ophir was a trading centre 




Ii3(lia, even if rlie laiicl itself was not Inclian^^ (35, p. 115). Hal]^ 
however, prefers the Jiidi ah theory and writes that “it is quite 
proiadhe that Opldr is reallythe Ivonkaii or Cochin coast, and that 
Suloiiioir's Phoenician sailors it^ached India, unless, as is ])ossi!)Ie, 
tliey Went only as far as Southern Arabia;, where tliey rec-eiviM'] the 
Inilian p^'ccuets brought by the loeai traders^' {3t)n, p. 431). The 
Cauibridfie Aiirieiif lllsiorif' accepts South Aral ha with a query; 
ainl Sir Ih'tcw Sykes considered that Ophir was “pi’ohaldy the 
nuMlern Chula r’*'’ {3<S, pp : 39, 304). sit p. 304, lie saiPt that “it is 
clear tliat Clinfar is llie l)il)lica] Ophir, the Sephar of the motto and 
th{‘ Snqpluir of 1't.oleniyA Pitdessor Hitti (301, p. 41*) considered 
tliat lie* Ophir of Hiram and Solomon was ^'prohahly Zatar in 
Ahnaii' 

On the other hatid, many place Ophir in Africa and TTolland 
.Itose ( 30 * 2 , p. 23) says that it was ‘^hnidoiibtedly Somaiilaiid or 
diiljaland further sonthh Graston Maspero^ in lOin wrote that “a 
wliole library might he stocked with tlie various treatises which have 
appeared on tlie situation of the country of Ophir: Arabia, Persia, 
Lidia, Java, and America have all ])eeii suggested. The mention 
of almiig wood and of peacocks, wliich may he of Indian origin, 
for a long time inclined the scale in favour of India, Imt the dis- 
coveries of Maiieli and Bent oii the Zim])abaye have drawn attention 
to the basin of the Zambesi and the ruins foimd there. Dr. ITTers, 
one of tlie best-known German explorers, is inclined to agree with 
Maneh and Rent, in their theory as to the position of the Ophir 
of the Bible {l)er Goldene Ophir Galomo's, pp: 50-62). I am 
rather inclined to identify it Avith the , Egyptian Puan.it, on the 
Somali or Yemen sea])oar(P^ 

In face of all these' dilferenees of opinion it does not seem 
useful to consider any further the position of Ophir or the possibi- 
lity of a Phoenician penetration into Malaysia*^, hfevertheless, the 
facts remain that two heads of Phoenician or early C\ypriot type liave 
been discovered in Johore and that the Phoenicians had the navi- 
gational skill and possessed ships of sufficient capacity to sail the 
•open ocean. But there is no evidence (except the heads) which goes 
to show that they ever got as far as Malaysia; and the beads might 
well have been brought by others. There is also a fact wliich Avoiild 
seem to militate against the view that the Phoenicians opened up 
.sea communication beLveen the West and Malaysia; and that fact 
js the control of the Indian Peean by ancient Araliians. 


6 Voi: m {l$z$) p. 357 - V 

7 The Stru^glf of the Naiiom, p. 74 ^> P* 

8 It may be noted that Cary atid Wartpington (305 ) say that some trace Phoenicians 
to Sumatra and even cl airn .for them 'a colony in Shantung ca. 680 B.C., citing 

Lacouperie.* * . T w’ ' ' ' " ■ ’ ’ 
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Sabaeam. Arab navigational records date from Muslim 
])ut for eoiintiess centuries before then Arabian sailors were Ih 
and ainongst them the name of the Sabaeans stands foremost, 
the >Sabaea]is ever reach Malaysian waters, and could it have 
they wlio carried on the ancient bead-trade which we have 
examining? 


Ill his Ahsfract of the Sijarali Malapi (dl) the late Mr. T. 
Braddeli made references to the Sabaeans but since then sight has. 
been lost of them locally^: ])ut they are very important to remem!)er. 
Their name comes from the Arabic ■Saha*’, biblical Sheba. The 
ruins of the ancient Shabwa, which Hitti says was tlie classical 
Sa])ota, have been the subject of recent ex})lorations eoiu'erning- 
whi(‘h there are two very interesting pa])ers by IL A. W . 
Hamilton in the Geograpliical Journal^‘f This place in the lladra- 
maut was not actually the Sa])aean ea])itab as will he seeji later,, 
but Mr. Hamilton says that its name is almost revered in Ymneii 
and the Hadramaiit. The name Salia itself was not in point of 
fact that of a tov'ii Imt in reality the name of a land and a |)eople 
(301, p. 55). 


Dr. Carl Thders (303) has pointed out how many name-sounds, 
notably tlie Diver Sabi, still remain dn eastern Africa to remind one 
of the Sahaean e])oeli there. It is, accordingly, not unworthy of 
notiee that in ^Malaysia there are such name-soumls. In the Malay 
Peninsida there is Sabah, or Sahak, a village at the mouth <vf the 
Beriiani IDver^C South of Singapore there is the island of Xundur 
which for long was called Saham. Mr. J, A". Mills lias traced the 
latter name from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth in his. 
excelloiit essay on Eredia ((>6, pp : 108-109) and has reproduced 
Eredia^s map of southern Johore which shows the island of Saham 
and the Estreito Sabani. The indigenous name for the northern 
part of Borneo is SabalB^. It is imjiossible, of course, to say how 
old these tliree names are Imt, if we turn to Ptolemy, we find similar 
name-sounds which must date to the first century of tlie Cliristian 
era at least. We have Sahara and the Sabarakos Gulf, generally 
taken as being in the Martaban region: the emporium of Sahana 


9 I made only one small reference to them in the Iniroducthnj J.R.A S. (M.B.),, 
vol: Xm, Pt: 2, p. 79* 

10 T942, vol; C, No: 5, pp: 107-123; 1943, vol; Cl, No: 3, pp: 110-117. 

11 Dennys in his Descriptive Dictionary, 1894, has the entry **Sabba-Important V. 
and Police Station on S, bank of Bernam R., N. Selangor, about 1 5 miles from 
the mouth”: but it should be noted that Wilkinson gives the Malay word Saba 
as Sanskrit in origin, with the meaning ‘‘frequenting; visiting”; and Sabah, Ar: 
Shabah, "indistinguishable; alike,” while Sahak means either "to weep” or "to 
boil down palm-sap for making native sugar”, .Reference may be made to. 
Gerini in connection with the Bernam village (46, p. 5^2)* 

12 For the names of Borneo see the IntroducfioM, J R.A S. (M B.), vol:' XIX, 

I, pp: 33-3^. . , ‘ ‘ A ' i ' 


1947 ] Royal Asiatic Society, 





at the south ot the (Tolcleii Chersonese: Tabadios, or Sabadios, tlie 
rea-dino- being inicertaiu according to Biinbizry (o5, ii, p. 608 ) : the 
Sahadihai islands: and Zabae. 


Tratlitioii also (‘ould he invoked, as 'will he seen later when 
ain-ieiit Arabian liistory comes to ])e considered. 



^ From ('hinese reeords it appears that Arabians had a eoiiming- 
hous(' at Canton i]i 30i) A.D. (2{>6, p. 4; 212, p. 00). Dr. Th’en-lse 
Cfuing says tliat either Arabs or Persians introduced into China the 
cultivation of jasmine during the second lialf of the third cent ary 
A.D. (304, 'p. 4) and reference should he made to tlie authorities 
wliit'li he gives for that statement. Beal’s assumption of Au-po as 
^'Sahaean” in his irauslation of Fa-hieii (‘24:A 1, p. Ixxiv) and 
Hirth and PocklulPs reference to it {22C), ]>. 3) must be ignored, 
as Pciliot has shown that Sa-po is the (‘hinese transcri])tion of 
sdrllifivdltd, ‘‘chief merclianP^ (129, ]). 350 (‘arv and Warming- 
ion (305) say that llte Sahaeans seem to have readied China in 
I the first century A. I). 


The reader can now be referred to the confident statements of 


‘Bteiger, Otlev i^eyer and Benitez, authorities of the highest repu- 
tation (3^®h, pp: *126-132). They say, at ]>. 126, that “Arab nda- 



tions witli the Far Fiast began as early as the time of Eabyloji, and 
at tlnit time and in subsequent ])eriods their relations were (tiicdiy 
with Iiidia. Xow the ])art of Aralzia that carried on the trade was 
oidy one region — the country of Saha in southern Arafna, known 
in tile Bible as Sheba. This south, or Shehan, coast, whi(?h lies 
along the southern ])art of Arabia partly on the Bed Sea and -partly 
on tlie Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Aden, had been tlie hoim^ of 
a seagoing and commercial ])eople in the earliest period of history. 
There is no question that at the time of King Solomon and the 
building of the city of Jerusalem the Shebaiis were the greatest sea- 
going [leople arf)und Asia Minor, just as the Phoenicians were 
tlie sailors in the Mediterranean, so in the same way were the 
SheBans in the Indian OceaiPC 


At [)p : 127-128, they say “It is entirely doubtful whether 
any Phoenician, Greek or Eoinan ships ever got beyond India. Hut 
during Boman times the Bomans tried to put the Shehans out of 
business l)y building beets in Bed Sea ports and the Persian Gulf 
and trading with India themselves. It may have been this Bomaii 
' interference which first started the Shehan^ si dps to seek Oriental 
' 1 'porta l>eyond Inclia for goo4s twhieh the Bomans could not get. At 
A ■ ; anyratcj Shehan trade h^yi^ii;;Ini;mA)egan^ the time of the 
|,Kom,an competition wit|t:ifeiSfea&fms''m'the Indian trade. The 
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first- Aral) sln})s wliii'Ii, according to the records, went as far west- 
ward as South (diina, date from the time of the first century of 
the dirivstiaii Hra. I holemy^s tamoiis geography, published afmiit 
A.l). 150, was based in the main on eertain geograjdiiiail and sailing 
diroi'tions left by a Phoenician sea captain named Marinas, who 
jived and visited the East around A.D. To, There is no doiilit hut 
tliat Marinas was himself in China and made several voyages h«^- 
tween East Cliiiia and Arabian ports. These voyagt's were un- 
doubtedly [lerformed in Sheban ships, since after tlie destriu-rion 
of Earthage, Phoenician ships had been run off the lied Sea i»v 
the war between Pome and Carthage, and Phoenicians would not 
■enter tlie employ of the Eomans. In the fPinese records Ihein- 
solves, tlu‘ first definite ai-coiint of Arab tra<le octairred at the 
end of the third eentury of ‘the Cbristiaji Era, when the t'Xteiit 
.and cliaraider of a thriving Arab men . -bant colonv in (’aiitou was 
descrihe^F. 


At pp: P28-P29, they say ‘"Prolaildy the stimulus of this 
competiiioip-^ was the ]UMme motivating foi-ce in extending the Arab 
commerce beyond India to China and Malaysia in an clfort to get 
their goods at ilu^ source rather than through the Indian merchant-. 
At any rate, \ve know definitely that Arali trade witli (hina and 
Malaysia was actually in existence at h‘ast as early as tin* first 
‘Centiirv of the Christian EraF 


The suggestion that the Joliore heads, lieing items (2) to (n) 
in the list above of Mr. Gardner's collection, were (oirried t»y 
Hahaeans would, therefore, not he without foundation. If we accept 
.as a fact that the Sahaeans had certainly entered China by the V 
beginning of the Christian era, it does not seem necessary to > 
ascribe that fact merely to Poinan competition. Sailors exten/i 
their explorations and traders have a habit of extending their trade. 
])articularly wlien it is easy to do so. The same monsoons whltrh 
carried tlie Sahaeans to and from India would have carried tbem to 
and from Malaysia and C’hina. They would not have gone ahrupEy 
to China, one imagines, but rather have extended their t-xpluratcm 
.and trade gradually, first into the Straits of Malacca am! the 3Iauiy 
Peninsula, remembering in this ease that the easiest sailing route 
ihrougli the Straits passed from the north of Sumatra acruss vo 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula and down it. From the 
Malay Peninsula an extension to the Sarawak regiun. ami die 
west "coast of Borneo above it, was a. normal and^iasy om* mu. ir 
has alreadv been ])ointefl out in the now that g' * 

Erom the'AIalay Peninsula passing, up its east coast and stam.mg 
across the bottom of the Gulf of Emm ip the IndoA limes.- roc-i- 
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^va> the normal and easiest OW to iise th^ 8\V nioiisoon : and to 
return on the XK iji the reverse directions. The liido-('hiiu‘se coast 
nihouiuled with good harbours and clear!}’- visible land-marks, as all 
]!avigational works at tbe beginning of the iiineteentli century 
show"^'^: and from Tudo-China to south Cdiina was a further normal 
and easy extension. But one imagines that all this must have 
]>een gradually and with alternations of fortune, as far at all eventS' 
as trade was eoneerned. 

The finding of ancafmt pre-Clhristiaii beads in Borneo as well as 
ill Johoro would, atwonlingly, be C|uite iiatural, assuming, of eoiirse, 
tlun they were pre-Cdudstian and that the type had not [persisted 
so as to make them synchronous with the Eonian Ixurds. Fur tl'ied 
present at all e^'ents tlie suggestion is proferred that they should be 
taken as being pre-Christian and the further suggestion is proferred 
tiiat they are nmro likely' to have been carried direet in Sahaeaii 
ships than transhipped in hnlia and then carried hy Indians. There 
(•an ohvionsly he no certainty upon the ipresent state of evidence 
and these suggestions should be treated neitlier as assertions nor 
as theories. Tliey are merely suggestions. 

3. Ancient history of South Arabia. 

It must he insisted again that the story of arudent ]\Ialaya 
cannot ho told [)ro})erly as a separate suhjdM't but only as part of a 
whole. In liistorical times that whole is the story of the long sea- 
routes wliieli began in tbe Mediterranean and Aegaean and stretched 
as far as (’hina ; but, of course, historical times do not liegiii at 
the same ])erio(l in eacli of tlie different parts of these routes. 

^[uliainmad was not the first to liidng Arabia into a leading 
position in the work'Ps liistory. iCrabian navigation, and the wealtli 
i that came from sea-control, began on parts of the long sea-ronte 
1 centuries before the Christian era. Tbe Arabians are the first 
‘known navigators of tbe Indian Octean; their mastery of it fell to 
\tlie Eomans and the Persians; and then reverted to the Muslim 
iArabs nntii the Portuguese rounded Africa and obtained the 
faommand. 

Tlie study of ancient Arabian Infstory, therefore, is as imj)ortant 
r to the story of Malaya as is that of ancient Indian and (dunese- 
I history. Arabia was the link between the Mediterranean and India, 
and so between the Meditefraneail and all the East lieyond India. 
The following notes are Witten to provpki? further interest in the 
subject. pTheyAte td the two papers hy Hamilton 


! i^ In" a laW. o£ ‘fc»e dfialt with connection with 

' <;;hin'e$e’ • ' 
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■already noted, lynoii the ihllowingnnain stated in iiie 

order ol' their inifdieation Tineont (d30T-) (dd), Scliof! 
(35), Iladi llassaii (3^08), (hiry anxl :Warmingtor!. (305). Sykes 
(38),-A]iiir Aii (3«*0), and Hitti'(301).-' 


Kv«ai it if isnt always true to say that hisnwy !< geogranoy 
in naainiO it woult] seem to !k‘ true of an<*iem Arahia 
liisfery is oiu* td' struggles for eommand ot her lainl'-routes aiei 
eoaslai jiiTis. The exjdanatioii lies it! her geograjthy, a wtrrd 
■two as . to ;w Inch will , therefore, 'not . he . out ' of pla ce.- „! ts outs tan rliiig 
features are expressed in tlie names given to Arabia hy the lerma]''-/ 
Ai'ahia Peiixie,*:, rocky, was their najue for the muiherii ourii^a: 
eeiiired <a! Sinai and the Xahataean kingdom with its great eehuu^e’™ 
rial eentre !*etra: Araina Deserta, the d(^sert, iiieindial ila* g’/e.i: 
^y I’o-Mesoyotamian desert : and Araiiia Felix, the happy, eompri-ed 
all till' rest and not imuely dh'nu'ii, a> oiiee was Ihoiighl. /dhinning 
from tile leaid of the ihn‘sian F'ulf at its eastern «aid to the .-nuui- 
eaSt'ru (Miriier uf the 'Mediterranean at its western and witli it- 
eentre direetly iiorlli of Arabia is tliat semi-eirele of fertile laiid 


nowadays railed tlie Fertile (Tvsiujit, one of tlie most inipiaia!!! 
stretihes of land in the liistorv of ]nankim.h 


Hasten! jieojde do not always use the word Tsland” with our 
exatiitiuh', and attention to that fact was drawn in the l}UroiiurI ion 
in ('onnedioii witli malay pidau, Chinese chon, and Sanskrit dnp>L 
"'Idle Arabians call their habitat Jazirat al-Amb, ‘^The Island of tlu 
Aral)S'’k and an island it is^ surrounded,, by Arater on three sides and 
liy sand on the fotuUd’ (301, |>» 8*). ^The eastern coast is ihiidked 
hy tlu^ Fulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf; tlie southern, which 
extends for some 1200 miles from Bah el Mandeb to Ras el IFadd, 
is wHslied iiy the Arabian Bea; and shipping from and to these two 
■coasts is seix'ed by the BW and XE monsoons. Rnt the third coast 
along tht‘ Red Bea was difficult ol nav^atipn for ancient sailing 
j ships which ran only with the .wind favonriuig them; and the alter- 
inating monsoons do not blow in the Red where the wind for 
Ifinost of the time blows in ’one direction only^^froih the ndrth-WTst. 
'^Therefore, the ancient Egyptians protkled; their oeeari-going ships 
xvith long oars as well as 'one large square sail; and this can he 
■seen from their earliest representatadns m the third milleniiim | 
B.Ck The ancient Arabians preferred i6 de?ekp a’ long laud-route ;| 
which ran from Yemen north mto Syrfa, the' s^'^eallecl '^%plce roaifk '| 
'The great object ol the earliest Red wtshhe frankiri'Cen^ f ; 

‘and spice country of SoinalRtod/'’^hi^'fth#-:Bgfi>tfan8 ealled' the I . 
, Land of Punt or’PmInfL iuel tided the ^ ^ 

' kpdpn both sides of j 
iGleographieally, the ancient , their eohipe-^ff : 
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sooiir; favoured tiieir shipping, and they had the long caravan route 
alongside the Red Sea, 

Beginning iji Palestine, running down to the Isthmus of Suez, 
aud <'Ojitimiing rhenee parallel with tlie Pod Sea, there runs that 
‘.' great chain of mountains which is known in Arabia as al-lfijfii, 
meaiuhig "the BarriePh Wliere the land on the western side of 
the Barrier is feitile, its fertility is caused hy the waters that run 
frem these mountains and Yemen at the south-western corner of the 
peninsula is particularly well favoured. We use the name "the- 
Iledjaz” fur tliose iVriiie parts through whieli the main ('aravau- 
route ran. Hn the eastern slopes of the lower ])art of the moiintain 
c'haiii The \alieys are protected and fertile. Amongst them are- 
Yejraii. ar: Xifjnhi, the Jawf or Janf, and the valley of the 
Sahaeaiis, which ’was made rich ])y tlie great irrigation dam v/hich 
they ('onstriu'ted at l^Iahdh, the classical Maria])a. ^^Theso three- 
' valleys, width were the centres of caravan-trade jjoiind north, owed 
their prosperity mainly to their j)osition above the greatest of all the 
East-ti(Aving courses, the A'alley of l-fadramant. Tins grt^at cleft 
in the sandstone rock, (oi’iginally. Bent ludievcs an arm of the sea, 
now silted iijO. which gathers the streams from the highest peaks„ 

• runs ])arailel with the coast for more than 20d miles, fertile and 
productive for iiearly tln^ entire distajice; then it turns to tlie soiitli 
and its waters are lost, the month of the valley being desert like the 
cliffs that line its course^^ (35, }>. 111). 

Tile arahic name for Yemen is nl-Ycnnan, so called because it 
lies TO ihe right {ynmai}) side of the Hedjaz, in opposition to 
Svria, ar: id Sha'iH^ wliicli lies to the left. The Arabians direct 
theiuselv(‘s fac'ing the (aist so that the south is their right and 
the north their left. Yemen, accordi.ngly, expresses the south. 

^ Tn ancient times the Hadrainaut included the district of Mabrah 
ami al-Sldhr as it then was. It was the celebrated Arabian land of 
frankijictuise, its cldef centre being ZafFir, formerly a town but now 
a district on th(‘ c‘oast with the modern name of lilmfar. Prankin- 
eense still ilonrishes in the Hadrainaut and other {)arts of Arabia 
and idrufar is still the chief centre of the trad(‘ (301, p. 3{>). 
Tile Hadrainaut Zafar must not he. confused with tlie Zafar in 
Ah-meii vrhich became the Himyarite capital. The word Zafar, dassi- 
cid Sjipiphar or Saphar^ seems to mean ,iio more than ^Aapitah’ or 
‘^h-oyal residence” (35, p. 140). The Yemenite Zafar was near 
the modern town of Yerihi/its rgins being still visible, and so was 
some 100 miles KE'hf ^0ehh.#;,fh§;3?oad to Sanaa. 

^‘Th(‘ name of Genesis X, 

means 'dha''losnte'mfyD|iW^I to the chater of. 

Bir Barhut, vrhose’'rumhllnis(irlli|''"‘i|^.'to be the groans of Jost 

^^rmich^ [Vol. XX/Part II 
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(S5, f). 119). Its people were known to the classical writers 
as the ('hatramotitae. 

the Arabia Pludaemon of tlie Ttonians, 
w'as frciln very early times an important trade centj'e and rlu* cliiei 
])orr lirst of the Minaeans and then of the Sahaeans. Beyond ir 
along* the southern coast and up the coasts of (Jm jind tlie 
Persian (lulf, ])oth of wliich were tnuler the control of the Arahi.-UK 
in ancient times, tliere was a chain of ports from the ])rineipai of 
wliidi caravan-routes led to the main route up the TTedjaz. Tlie 
configuration of tlie land led all tliese routes into the nuiin 
which at the north forked into Egy])t, Syria imt] l\Ioso])otamia : and 
flitti thinks that Mah’ib was their southern meeting-plaee (ds*!, 
]). 00 ). It was the inherent dilticulty of navigating tlie Ref] Si-a 
and the al)sence of seasonal winds there which caused the Sabaean- 
to develop the land -routes and the |>resenee of frequent eases am! 
fertile restiug-jdacos along the main route enalded its easy dtn'e- 
!o]>ment. *<leogra])hy thus caused the eaTavan-roiites to enme inn) 
beinfif. 


Ilamiltou (considers that from tlie earliest times, and certainly 
from 3000 B.(d, the maiii land-route ha<l existed, and he say^ 
ill the second miihmium B.P. there Avas a <‘(.n^iderahl{* develo|mieiit 
of shippiiig in tlie Indian tlceaii. The ])er!od from tluit milhmiinn 
to the soeond century A. I), covers the rise of the ancient kiiigdoms 
of South Arabia to tlieir zenith, he says, and in it there was a long 
develo])ment of the divine kingship of Saba. Ilamiltou (‘ousiders 
that the .Xisali-Markha-Beihau triangle must have Ijeen tlie lir-i 
])laee Avliere all The (riravaii-routes from southern parts joined an! 
Avhere the southern terminus of the great incense route mint 
liave existed. As illustrating the greatness of the trade lie 
says that in the first century B.O. we hear of caravans eompost^'l r,f y 
two and three thousand camels arriving in the south Mediterram-an 
and it is inferred in the account that such were common, ffe p( fnis 
out that, if a caravan consisted of tliree thousand camels, it vroiild 
have extended some twenty miles on the march. 

There naturally Avas a groat diffusion of imltiire hetweiui tlie 
Mediterramum and the Indian Ocean and a great intercliauge of 
trade commodities. It Avas trade Avhieh built up the ancient S(rut]i 
Arabian kingdoms* They did not seek conquest aiiroad and tlie 
colonies Avhich they ])lan*tecl outside of Arabia were' trading mw-. 

^Of the four best-known of these; aneient kingdoms, ’Saba, IMa'nn 
Iladramaut and Gataban (Q^tahapJ, the fitat threevai’o mentiom^d 
in the Old Testament: and at this tradition miw 
/well he made* ^ Hitti says tWt Phoenii-iai.'^ 

of the southern area. ,,They 
masteTed "its Treacherous' 
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"daring the last iixilleniimi and a half before our era. The eireiim- 
navigation of ilfabi a, stated as a theoretical possibih^^^ by Alex- 
ander's admiral, Kearehiis, was in t^^^^ case an aetuality’’ (dOl, 
T>. 49 ). Yincent says that Sabaeaf the ITadramaiit and Oman were 
the residence of navigators in all ages from the time that history 
begins to speak of them and that Hippalns was two hundred years 
later tlnni the first evidence that the Sabaeans Iviiew how to use 
the n)onsDons (307, ii, p. 63). Agatliareides, er/ : 113 E.(\. says 
that the Saiiaeans were able mariners who sailed in very large vessels 
to the country where odoriferous commodities were produced and 
planted colonies there (307, ii, p. 33), Pliny, 79 A.l)., says that 
there were Ara])iaus on the coast of Malabar and in such numbers at 
(’eylon that he re{)resents them as masters of the coast (ibid: ]>. 

: and. as has been seen above, they were in South (diina in tlie 
first eentury of our era. Did they plant any colony in Alalaysia? 

It is well known that the Bugis royal tradition in (^elehes 
(and so that of the Sultans of Selangor in the Malay Peninsula 
who originally were Bugis) traces descent from Queen Balkis or 
Bilkis. ar: BilqJs, of Sheba. AYhy should tlie Bugis have any such 
tradition? CAiild there be any triith in it? 

The Aral) traditions of Sahaean descent appear to he as fol- 
lows, taking them from Schoff (35, p]) : 107-l(i9) and that high 
authority the late Sir Syed Amir Ali (309)^*. The great grand- 
son of Shorn was Eber whose second son was Joktan, whom, says 
Sehotf, tlie Aralis call Kahtan. Joktan had two sons TTadrainaut 
and Jerah, whom the x4ra])s call Yarab, written by Amir Ali as 
Tireb. This last had a son Abd-er-Sliems which Amir Ali 
writes Ahd iirh-Shams, wlio was known as Sa]»a the Dreat. Amir 
Ali says that Sal>a means ‘^Tbe ea])tureP’ and, as will he seen later, 
the Sabaeans possessed themselves of the IMinaean kingdom, inclu- 
ding Yemen. Saba the Groat is said to have founded tlie ea]>ital 
city of Mahil). According to the Arab accounts the great irrigation 
dam at that place was finished by a King ZuTkarnaiii (35, p. 108). 
Amir Ali says that traditionally Saba left two sons. Himyar, 
meaning ‘^Ted’’ from the red mantle which he wore in imitation 
of the Pharaohs, and Ivuhlan. After the former, wlio siu'coeded 
to his fathePs throne, the dynasty of Saba was called llimyary, or 
ITimyarite. Amir Ali says that traditionally Yarel), sou of Kahtan, 
was the first priime of Yemm and that the Arab ul-Muthiriba were 
tribes sprung from Kahtan. These tribes are chietly eoiu/entrated 
in Yemen. - According to . Amir Ali, it was the descendants of 
Kahtan who burst into Arabia froni its north-east corner and pene- 
: trated:into the south, their primitive cradle having lain in Meso- 


xj Unfortunately tKe notes wltlch I made from his work The‘ Spirit: of Islam are 
;; : , unpaged and no copy of the book is available to me in Singapore. R. B. 
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|)otamia: and he says that in moving south from there to Yianen 
they must have ]>asse(l the Avhoie length of the peninsula and don It! - 
less liavo left settlements hehind tliem. He savs that this wave 
was lieaded })y the t\vo sons of Eber, Ivahtan and Yaktam ainl tliar 
to this dynasty belonged tlie great ZuTcaniain and (,)in‘en Biikis 
who went to Jerusalem in the time of King Solomom He run- 
siders tliat there is considerable doubt as to the i.de])tiry of Zudkar- 
uain, file opinion that be was Alexander the Hreat being open to 
question. The name, of course, means ^Jord of the two horns” an»l 
Amir Ali says t])at the imeient Salaaean sovereigns wore as head- 
dress the crescent-shaped moon with two horns, which they iior- 
rowed from Egypt about the period of this king. He suggests tliax 
the referenee iti the Koraiid^*^ was to some sovereigii of native origin 
whose extensive conquests Itecame magnihed in imagination into 
x\^or 1 d -xvi (1 e d om i n ion 

If some Sahaean traditig colony did implant itself in (ddehes. 
its chieftai]) might well liave claimed descent from Queen Baikis 
of Sheba and ha\'e juarried a Biigis princess. If Amir Alids views 
as to Zu'lkarnain xvere correct and if that king w’ere in reality a 
Sahaean, Bugis royal tradition would link with the royal traditions 
of Palemhang. Malacca and Perak, wliicli (daim descent from 
Zu’lkarnain. It may })e noted also tliat ancient heads have been 
found in (kdehes. 


But it must l)e -understood that this matter of tradition has 
been introduced purely as a matter of interest. The present writer 
neitlier aecejds it nor bases any theories upon it, much less that it 
does in facd evidence any Sabaean })enetration into Afalaysia. 

We can pass now to tl^e facts of aj^cient Ara])ian history. ITitti 
says that ‘The first kingdom that we are able to discern through 
the mists of Houth Arabian antiquity is the Minaean kingdom, 
which flourished from ai, 1300 to 050 B.(b, according to the 
school of Arabists who hold for the higher chronology^^ (301, p. 52). 
This kingdom flourished in the Jauf of Yemen between Xejran 
and the iladramaut ; and in ’its hey-day embraced most of Bouth 
Arabia, including Catalan and the Hadramaut, Its capital was 
Kama (Qarnaw)J represented by the modern Ma’in, in the southeTn 
Jauf XE of ^Sanaa. But, says Hitti^ ^The Sabapns were the first 
Arabians to step within the threshold of civilizatimW (ibid; p. 40). 
Sykes writes that “Sahaean inscriptions date back to the ninth or 
tenth century B.C., and in the Book of Kings we have an account 
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01 a Queen of S]ie])a who came to '^prove Solomon with hard 
questions”. This visit would have taken place about 950 B.C. 
Ihn* Sal)aeans lived in North Arabia at this period, and, so far' 
as is kiiowu, they moved southwards during the ninth and eightli 
centuries” (38. p. 38). Carl Peters (303) considered that the 
country of Queen Bilkis of Sheba Muis bounded on the north by 
the southernmost province of the Solomonic kingdom^ and that 
in Solomoids time the Sabaeans were dominant in South xirabia 
arni possessed the gold countries between the Zambesi and Sabi 
Eivers." ' 

Hitti allots to the first Sabaean jieriod the dates 950-650 
B.C. and says that its first kings were synchronous with the last 
Minaeans Init after aliout three centuries the Sabaeans fell lieir to 
tlie Minaean kingdom and established themselves as masters ot 
Bouth Arabia and rulers of the most brilliant era in its history 
(301, p. 54). But Minaeans and Sabaeans were kinsmen, just 
as the later Himvarites were kinsmen of the Sabaeans. It seems 
not to be a history of different races but of different dynasties of 
the same race. Minaeans and Saliaeans both spoke the same 
language tlioiigh with dialectical differences, according to Hitti in 
the passage Just cited. He says that Dedan, ar : Dayddn, mentioned 
repeatedly in the Old Testament is the modern al-TJla, an oasis in 
the northern Hedjaz. .Por some time it was the headquarters of 
the Sabaeans in the northern part of the ])eninsula. Hitti says 
that ^htt the height of their commercial power the Sabaeans evi- 
dently exercised control over the transport routes leading through 
al-Hijaz northward to the Mediterranean ports and had colonies 
])lanted along these routes” and that ^hf historical, the Queen of 
Sheba (koranic Balqis) who brought to the wise king of Israel 
gifts of unique value characteristic 'of South Arabia (1 K. 10: 10; 

2 Ch 9:9) must have had her headquarters neither in al-Yaman 
nor in Ethiopia, but in one of these Sabaean posts or garrisons in 
the north on the caravan route. Xot until two centuries after' 
the age of Solomon (ca. 1000 B.C.) do the Yamanite 'kings begin 
to figure in inscriptions” (301, p. 42). 

That the Saliaeans moved south down the Hedjaz caravan- 
route and finally possessed themselves of YYmien, therefore, seems 
clear; but there would ap])ear to be; room for further research into 
the far-ts and dates. Hamilton, for instance, says that west of 
Shabwa P]iili)y foujul an inscription- Of Shabwa kings, attributed 
to ca 9<)0 B.C., which speaks of broflter kings then known as Sheba 
and Eaidan. Hitti, however, says thai in tlie first Sabaean period 
‘Alukarib Saba” was tlie title of the, priest-king who stood at the- 
Iieacl^ of: the state (301, p. 54) an.|yt|iat after the second period, 
which ho dates as from 650 — 115 inscriptioiis reveal the 
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title “King of Saba’ and dhuAfayaan' CdUl, ]>. uo). tiaycian 
later became known as Zafiir, the region of the sea-coast. 

Ilitti says that the castle of Sirwah, modern Kharilmh, a day’s 
journey west of Ma’rib, was the oldest ; structure built by the 
Sabaeans and their first capital, and that Shams (or Shamsiyah) and 
Yitli’i-amara, the two Sabaeans who paid tribute to Sargon 11. be- 
long to this age (301, pp: 54-53). Sargon 11 is dated 
B.C. by Hall (300).- During the second Sabaean period, Ma’nb,. 
sixty miles east of Sanaa, became the capital but it would seem 
that the older jmrtions of the great irrigation dam there were con- 
structed in their first i)eriod, though Sykes attriluites the whole 
work to the Himyaritcs. 

The second Sal)aean period proved to he the most glorious jn 
their era and was succeeded in 115 B.C. by a Himyarite kingdom 
which lasted until 300 A.D, Hamilton says that 300 A,D, wa.s the' 
hev-dav of South Arabia, “The Himyarites were close kinsmen 
of'tiie'Saiiaeans and, as the youngest branch of the stock, became 
the inheritors of the Min aeo-Sabaean culture and trade, llieir 
language was iiracticallv the same as that of the Sabaeans and 
Minaeans before them”“(301, p. 56). About. 300 A.D a second 
Himvarite kingdom seems to have come into e.xistence. I uni tlien 
the Hadramaut, the capital of which, according to Hitti, was 
Sha])\vahj the classical Sabot a, seenivS to have had kings or dh mui 
but during the second Himyarite kingdom Jts king heconies kin^g 
of Saba’, dhu-Eaydan, Hadramaut and ) amanat which, means, 
the Hadramaut had lost its independence (301, p. 60). It iS; hov- 
ever, doubtful if Shahwah was ever a capital;. and upon fiidt we 
reader should consult the two papers by. Hamilton ^ 

Abvssinian incursion the second Himyarite dynas^ held its posi 
tion imtil about 525 A.D. (301, p. 60). Hfi Hasan sa^s that 
Himvarite decline began soon ^ter the filth 
reached its climax in 523 A.D. The great dam at Ma rib met with 
catastrophe between 542 and 570 A.D. and “later Arab iinapnation 
seized upon this spectacular episode of the great 
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iiiaie dynast}’- was founded in Eg3’'pt by Ptoleiny I Soter, 323 — 285 
B.C., with Alexandria as its centre of government, culture and 
connneree: and he began a bid for sea-power, which eo]i tinned un- 
der his son, Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, 285> — 246 B.P., and Ins 
grandson Ptoieiny III Euergetes, 246— 221 B.G., by which time a 
chain of trading portvS had' been established along the African shore 
of the Ped Sea from Suez to Pas Benas and command of that sea 
had ])eeii secured. Exploration be3^ond it had begun, but after 
the death of the third Ptolemy the Sabaeans stopped all activity of 
Ptolemaic shipping beyond Bab el Alandeb. The atttmi])t of the 
Ptolemies to contest the supremacy of the sea with the South 
Arabians was made possible by their ownership of the Phoenician 
■seaports and their consequent power to utilize Phoenician seamcm 
Although the Sabaeans ' liad been able to bottle their o])po- 
nents in the Bed Sea, they had lost their command of the maritime 
commerce in that sea.^^ When Egypt fell to Rome in 30 B.C.y the 
Eomans obtained the Ptolemaic chain of ports and eominand of 
the Bed Sea. At ftrst, they attempted a land conquest of Sabaea; 
hut, when that failed, they concentrated on their sea-power and 
were aide gradually to obtain control of the sea-route, and mari- 
time trade, to India, which was tlioroughly well known to them 
I hy the time that the Petiplus was written, ca : 60 A.P. It is unneees- 
j sary to go into detail or to set out the various descriptions of 
j Arabia and Sabaea in the classical Greek and Roman writers. 
The main facts are clear ; and the possibility of Roman ships having 
sailed into Malaysian waters can be left for discussion by those 
interested in the subject. As has been seen, present opinion is 
that they did not do so. 

Therefore, if the Johore beads were imported direct, the elioice 
would seem to fall upon those ancient Arabian ships which are 
described generically as ^GSabaean’G If the beads were not imported 
direct, then they ’would have been brought ])y Indian ships after 
transhipment in India and probably on its western coast. 

(to, be continued). 
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A Latin translation of the Journal was issiieJ. in Paris, also 
in. 1598, but if is evident that the translator was misled by the 
loose spelling of the times into a handful of palpable errors wliieli 
have been elucidated, as far as ])ossible, in the notes. 

A study of the vocabulary is illuminating as showing to what 
the early merchant adventurers attached importance and it is 
remarkable that no mention appears of any natural features such 
.as might be thoiiglit to be of value to mariners. 

Easily identifiable objects such as parts of the body, food- 
stuffs and spices, weapons and currency are well represented hut 
the presence of some court terms and a number of verbs and 
: adjectives point to the use of an interpreter conversant probably 
with Portuguese. , 

The absence of any word for siidh common things as meat, 

■ -cooked rice or cloth may only be due to, a . misreading of the Dutch 
; as keuvds (hoods) is given nasse : in Malay which is uneom- 
jtonly like nasi (rke): . At the same time there are some obvious 


.only like nasi (rke) 
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The, First 'Dutch — Malay Vocabulary 


At the end of the Journal -of Cornelis de Houtmaids Voyages 
of the Diitidi Ships in 1595 which Avas printed in Hollaiui in 1598 
is a Malay A'ocabulary which is interesting to us as the first attemj)t 
])y the Dutch to transcribe the colloquial Malay of their day into 
iiomanized. ® 


Most of -the Malay words are easily recognisable hut it must 
be recollected that the speech was that of a seaport in Bantam, 
which Avouhl necessarily have a Sundanese flavour Avith an admix- 
ture of Javanese AA'ords. 


In a few instances AA'here one is at a loss to find the eorres- 
])onding Avord in, modern Malay Avithoiit resorting to guesswork tlie 
space has been left blank or an approximate Identification inserted 
in b.rackets and marked Avith a query, Avhilst Javanese words have 
been marked with a (J). 


The original voea])ulary is printed in Dutch and Malay only and 
is in the form given here in columns one and three to Avhich has 
been added an English translation and a modern English Eomanized 
version res})ectively. 


By 


A. W. Hamilton" 
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oversio-bts such as terms for more, this, white, wood; mother when 
the iTlated. words have been rec^^^^ 

It is interesting to note that no mention is made of either 
eliiekens or goats though ducks and cattle and even pigs liave a 
])]ace, furthermore ys or ice has been inserted but a suganstio]! 
more in keeping with the situation has been put forward in the 
notes.' ■' ; 

That some degree of etiquette was obseryed is shown by the use 
of polite forms for 'yoid and as well as the commoner ones mid 
the talndation of words for Teremony’ and hnereiful or a royal 
favoiirk 

There is a complete absence of any Portuguese influenee iin- 
less the term for a gun (pijtsijl) can be ascribed to them or another 
Ein'opean source and be related to ‘pistol/ but there is a jiossibility 
that some everyday Portiigiiese words were employed Init not tlioiight 
worthy of record in what set out to be a Malay Yoeabnlary. 


Malay Vocabulary 


Dutch 

English 

Dutch Malay 

English Maky 

arm 

arm 

backeyen 


altamael 

wholly 

samaonga 

semua-nya 

afsiiijden 

to cut off 

pang 

(pangkas?) 

a r bey den 

to work 

kareya 

kereja 

arrccka 

areca 

pynanga 

piuang 

blijft met God 

remain with God 

t3ngal 

tiiiggal 

breeder 

brother 

addollaley 

( ? adek) 

baert 

heard 

tganga 

jauggut 

buyck 

belly 

penot 

peril t 

been 

leg 

baeky 

kaki 

buy ten 

outside 

biou waer 

Inar 

barmhertich 

merciful 

earugiianler 

karimia 

be ter 

better 

parma 


betalen^ 

to pay 

ebyny 


bloet 

lilood 

darna 

darah 

liloet laien 

to let blood 

bewangdarner 

hua ug darali 

boecken 

hooks 

kytab 

kitab 

eoopen 

to buy 

kely 

belt 

ernyt 

cohP’ 

dynggn 

dingin 

coper 

copper 

fcambagle 

tcmiliaga 

calck 

chalk 

capyer 

kapor 


: 

^ 

1 Vide hier, lere-chyny. 

2 Latin, grass-kruid. 

19Ji7] Iloyal Asiatic Society. 
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Dulcli 

English 

Dutch Malay 

English Malay 

den diudi 

the day 

arijs 

hari 

{loodeii 

to kill 

beime 

biiiioh 

(laer 

there 

Sana 

Sana 

(lie 

that 

itowen ' 

itii 

(loot 

deacF 

maty 

inati 

(larmeii 

bowels 

perot 

per lit 

d roe.\d(:*li 

‘sad 

ehynta 

diinta 

daiiek ii 

thank you 

terymacache 

terima kaseh 

edidi 

Yinegar 

tsuyka 

chiika 

ev^^ehet 

request 

mint a 

mi lit a 

eergistereii 

day before 
Yesterday 

halmariis daula 

kelmarin duiu 

(‘veren 

eggS' . 

teloot 

telor 

eeiulen 

ducks 

bebe 

bebek (J) 

a’lierlenekt 

reinember 

engat 

iiigat 

o-hevondoii 

found 

liotonuum 

bertemu 

gnet 

go 

pegy 

pegi 

ga{.Mi wv 

let us go (come) marv 

.mari 

i>'ivst(*ren 

Yesterday 

balmarY 

kd mar ill 

Ldn;‘\vooiite 

custom • 

esteedat 

istiadat 

glieveii 

giYe 

berny 

])eri 

groen 

green 

ise 

ijau 

gliy 

you 

])akanera 

pakanira (J) 

gliebaekeii steeii 

brick 

liatta 

liata 

greet 

great 

liasaer 

besar 

hoe veel 

liow miieli 

liarapa 

berapa 

hier 

liere 

chYllY 

siiii 

hoe vaordy 

how are a’OU 

bYgimana 

])agimana 

t harte 

the heart 

alY 

ati (hati) 

lielpeii 

to help 

touloiig 

tolong 

l ion wen 

to hew 

bauijn 


hner 

hair 

ram lioiet 

rand nit 

half^ 

.11 (-‘{'k 

goulon 

(guliL J. ?) 


head‘d • 

capelle 

kepala 

hant 

han.d 

tanga 

tangan 

een hoet 

a hat 

kokodang 

kekudong" 

heer 

master (you) 

queay 

kowe (J) 

iek 

I 

maiiyre 

manira (J) 

jaer 

year 

taiiwn 

tabun 

iets 

something 

baealieren 

( ? liarang) 


ice 

dalan 

dal am 

iiu'kt 

ink 

mangsY 

niangsi 


3 Latin, clo-doet instead of dood, dead. 

4 Latin, cough-hoest. instead of Koefd, Lead;' vide, voorhooft, forehead. 

5 Tudong or kekudong (Batavia), a sun-hat. 

6 Perhaps paleis, a palace-dalam (Malay) is meant. 
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Dutch 

jonck 
isser 
keiinen 
kleyn 
kiesctn. ' 
keuvels 
kindt 
l<yte sol 
kriiydt 
laiult aerde 
lippen : 
laeteii 
loot 
laiiipe 
Toer laden 
iicht 
level! 
leggken 
langiien 
laet af. 
iiiaeeken 
margheii 
nacht 
liens 
naer 
iiagbels 
opperpriester 
op steecken 
oogbeii 
ooren 
oly 

oorenssen 

ons 

oom 

oiic.lt 

op staeii 

pennen 

rijs 

nigghe 

riiiek 

sveren 


English 

young 
IS there 
to know 
small 
to choose 
hoods 
child 

(parasol ?) 
gunpowder'^ 
land 

to allow 

lead 

lamp 

to load a gun 

light 

life 

to lie down 
a lie"! 
desist 
to make 
tomorrow 
night 
nose 
(clown 
nails 

high priest 
raise 
eyes 
ears 
oil 

pillow 
onr 
uncle 
old 
arise 
pens 
rice 
back 


ring 
to swear 


Dutch 2£alay 

monda 

bed. 

kinnal 

kytcliijl 

damare 

nasse 

biicla 

paf one 

ober bedijl 

negry 

lamldiyber 

sone 

tyma 


iagava 

barijng 

dnsta 

ganga 

bret 01111 


malam 
yrot dan 
gyla 
koko 
cadda 
passai 
mattije 
talijnga 
nnagia 
. bantal 
qiiitabota 
mana 
tua 
bangs 
cal amp 
bras 
balacca 
chiinsin 


11 


sempa 


English Mdag 
mnda 

kmal 

kechil 


bndak 
payong 
nbat bedil 
negeri 
(? bibir) 

timah 


sombo bedijl siimbu bedil^ 


rmgaii 

nyawa 

baring 

dnsta 

jangaii 

i)ikin 

esok 

malam 

hidong 

gila 

knku 

kadi (kathi) 
pasang 
mata 
ttdinga 

(ininyak ?) 
bantal 
(kita ?) 
mamak 
tua 

bangim 

kalam 

betas 

belakang 

chinehin 

sump ah 


7 Latin, grass-kruid. , , . 

8 Sumbu bedil, a slowmatcb 

9 Latin, to lengtben-langhen ms ea j mca^t! 

10 Latin, near-naek but perhaps nar, a clo , . , 

11 Latin, to turn sour-2weren. 
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Duk-k 

ErigUsh 

Dutch Malay 

English Malay 


tile day 

arijs 

hari 

domlen 

to kill 

benue 

bunoh 

(laer 

there 

Sana 

Sana 

(lip 

that 

itowen 

itu 

(lopt 

dead^ 

maty 

mati 

clanrnai 

bowels 

]:)erot 

perut 

(Irop.vieh 

/•sad: 

chynta 

chinta 

(laiu'k 11 

thank Y(3a 

teryma cache 

terima kaseh 

(-alii'h 

vinegar 

tsuyka 

chnka 

evsclipr 

request 

niinta 

minta 

pcruistiavii 

day before 
vesterdav 

lialmariis daiila 

kelmarin dulii 

t‘V(aa‘ii 

eggs 

teloot 

telor 

ptaidpii 

ducks 

hehe 

bebek (J) 

a'htHleiK'kt 

remember 

engat 

ingat 

_iiiu‘Voii.(lpu 

fouiid 

hotonuimi 

bertemu 

giU't 

■ go ■ ' 

pegy 

])egi 

u'apii IVY 

let ns go (come) mary 

mari 

a’istertMi 

Yesterday 

balmarv 

kelmarin 

o’h(‘Wuoiite 

custom : 

esteedat 

istiadat 

gheveii 

give 

berny 

Jim 

gTOPU 

green 

ise 

ijau 

U’llV 

YOU 

pakanera 

pakanira (J) 

o'lipbat'kaa) ste- 

en l)riek 

l)atta 

!)ata 

^'root 

great 

liasaer 

' hesar , 

]]<K‘ veel 

how much 

barapa 

berapa . 

hicr 

liere 

chyny 

sini , 

hoe vaerdy 

bow are vou 

i)Ygimana 

bagimana 

t liarte 

the heart 

aly 

ati (hati) 

helptai 

to help 

toulong 

tolong 

liouw'eii 

to liew 

imuijn 


haer 

liair 

rain hoiet 

ramliiit 

hals 

lU-M'k 

goiilon. 

(gill 11, J. ?) 


bpiKp 

cafielle 

kiqiala 

liaiit 

liand 

tanga 

tangaii 

eeD hoet 

a hat 

kokodang 

kt'^^kiidong’'^ 

luan* 

master (von) 

qiieay 

koive (J) 

iek 

I 

inanyre 

manira (J) 

jaer 

year 

tauwn 

taluin 

iets 

something 

liacabereii 

(? ]>arang) 


ice 

dalan 

dal am 

inekt 

ink 

mangsy 

mangsi 


3 Latin, do-dfoet instead of dood, dead, 

4 Latin, cough-hoest, instead of hoefd, head; vide, voorhooft, forehead. 

5 Tudong or kekudong (Batavia), a sun-hat. 

6 Perhaps paleis, a palace-dalam (Malay) is meant. 
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Dutch 

English 

Dutch Malay 

■ ^ English Mm 

jonck 

isser 

young 
is there 

monda 

bed. 

muda 

keiiiien ,, , ■ 

to know 

kiunal 

keiial 

kleyii 
kies^ii , 
keuvels ■ 

small 
to choose 
hoods 

kytdii jl 
damare 
nasse 

keehil 

kiiiclt 

child 

bucla 

bn dak 

kyte sol 

(parasol ?) 

pafone 

payong 

krujdt 

gunpowder" 

ober bedijl 

ubat lu'dil 

laiidt aercle 

land 

negry 

nrgeri 

lippen 

laeten 

lip 

to allow 

lambindier 

sone 

( ? bibir) 

loot 

lead 

tyma 

timab 

laiiipe 

lamp 

palyta 

pel ita 

sumbii bMil® 

Toer laden 

to load a gun 

sombo bedijl 

iidit 

light 

arynga 

ringan 

.leven 

life 

iagava 

nyawa 

legghen 

to lie down 

barijng 

l)aring 

langhen 

a lie^ 

dusta 

(Insta 

laet af 

desist 

ganga 

jangan 

maeeken 

to make 

bretonn 

])ik in 

inarghen 

tomorrow 

ysouck 

esok 

iiaelit 

night 

malam 

malam 

liens 

nose 

yrot dan 

hidong - 

iiaer 

( clown 

gyla 


nagliels 

nails 

koko 

knku 

opperpriester 

high priest 

cadda 

kadi (katln) 

op steecken 

raise 

passai 

pasang 

ooghen 

eyes 

mattije 

mara 

ooren 

ears 

talijnga 

tdinga 

olj 

oil 

nuagia 

(minyak ?) 

ooreiissen 

pillow 

bfmtal 

bantal 

ons 

our 

quital)ota 

(kita ?) 

com 

uncle 

mana 

rnamak 

oiult 

old 

tua 

tua 

op staen 

arise 

bangs 

bangiui 

])ennen 

pens 

calamp 

kalam 

rijs 

rice 

bras 

beras 

rngghe 

back 

halacca 

belakang 

rinek 

ring 

chiinsin 

chin chin 

svereii 

to swear^^ 

sempa 

sumpali 


7 Latin, grass-kruid. 

8 Sumbu bedil, a slowmatch or fuse. 

9 Latin, to lengthen-langhen instead of !ogen, a He. 

10 Latin, near-naek but perhaps nar, a clowia was meant. 

1 1 Latin, to turn sour-zweren. . 
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English 


Diifcli Mahn/ 


srhamen 

to feel ashamed malou 

soet 

■ sweet 

manijs 

Sondatdi 

Sunday 

lonmahet 

s lister 

sister 

addejiarapas 

siet 

sit^^ ‘ . 

doduer 

sehoudereii 

sliouklei’ 

haon 

su’ijglien 

to he silent 

dveni 

sy 

he'-^ 

‘ dya 

s\^'art 

black 

ita 

sclioen 

])ea uti fill 

apon 


i^iec'k 

solid e ■ 

swaer 

saoken 

staei 

storvoii 

sohotcden 

taiulan 

tonghe 

vry laten 

wr ist 

vrecs 

vis 

ver{a')pen 

verliesen 

rerder 

vrieiitscliap 

voorhooft 

vijighers 

verstaen 

verghaeteii 

vroec'li 

vediten 

vleesch 

vergheven 


silver 

sick 

aeeursed^’^ 
heavy 
sacks 
steel 
to die 
saucers 
teeth 
tongue 
to set free, 
is out 
' fear 
fish 
to sell 
to lose 
father^^ 
friendship 
forehead 
fingers 

to understand 
to forget 
early 
to tight 
a fiy2^ 
to forgive 


inatary 

peea 

sakiit 

tehylacea 

iirat 

corni 

Qegle 

bantaren 

pyen n ig 

anton 

i!at 

le];as 

paeasuyra 

tacat 

ican 

ionwal 

ilan 

ba])a 

pondarra 

liatoek 

iaryiary 

taven 

lampa 

pagy 

bacealays 

laiyer 

ampo 


12 Friday-the Islamic Sabbath. 

13 Latin, to see-siet instead of zitt, to sit. 

14 Latin, oneself instead of zij, he. 

Latin, sah-sout instead of son, sun. 

16 Latin sin-zonde instead of iliomened. 

17 10 hck but ilat (Sundanese) a tongue. 

r'! R? ^ f^rther-verder instead of Tadeti father, 
19 Batok kepala (Malay),, the skulL; . ; 
ao Xatin, meat-y|eesch, instead' of'. v|% d ' 


]j)i(jl‘\s]i Mala^ 

nialu 
man is 
Jemahat^- 
adek 

(pereinpuan ?) 
diidok 
halm 
diam 
dia 
itam 

niata hari 

])erak 

sakit 

chela ka 

bm’at 

goni 


]>iring 
(danta ?) 
jilat^" 


takiit 
ikan 
j iial 

ilang (hilang) 
ha pa 

(saiidara ?) 

batok^‘* 

jari-jari 

tahu 

111 pa 

pagi 

herkelahi 
laler (J) 
ampun 
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Tile TiTst Dutch— Malay Yoeabulary 

English Dutch Malaij ENglish Malng 

to burn baeear hakar 

to ask betangia [iratanya 

bat lavo jawo (. 1 ) 

fat-^ goimio geiiiok 

little selykit sal i kit 

where dymana di-niaua 

to win nieiiang nuaiang 

hot penas punas 

sorrow' saya sayang 

out of that })adyni (pada ini :} 

eyebrows aiis a} is 

^ve dep 

1111161’ pot laude 

where is inaiia adeii niaita a<la 

w'ater e^'er ayer 

difficult-- sousa snsah 

Some Javanese Words-'"* 

pepper syhang 

mace massa 

nutmegs pala pala 

cloves syancke chengktdi 

w'ater eyer ayer 

water ])aya l)anyii (J ) 

silver salorcka selaka (J) ; 

gold mas mas 

pieces of eight ser])y 


Dutch 

veihrandeii 

vragheii 

vleermuys 

voet 

weynich 
waer 
w' in lien 
warm 
wee 

wt dien 

wijulirauw'en 

w^y 

water pot 
ivaer ist 
water 
ivel 


]'>e])er 
folie 

note -mu sea ten 
naghelen 
ivater 
water 
silver 
gout 

stoiicken van 
achten 
c asses 
vis 

haer ])oken 
een schip 
daer is 
teweynich 

cell gros stuck a big gun l.iedijl besar 

een roer a gun-^ 

eten eat 

})a[)ier paper 

wien -wiiie^'"’ 

een vercken a pig 

een osse an ox 

christenen Christian 

vreemdelingen strangers 

2 1 Latin, foot- voet instead of vet, fat , . 

2 2 Latin, weli-wel instead of wee, diflScalt , " ' 

23 The author’s heading is misleading as are 

Latin, sclopus. ' ' ' ; YT t " v * 'i 

2y , Latin, to whom-wien instead _ -blf: j 'i 1 1 !“ 


cash yietijs 

fish ivack 

hair ornaments crijssen 
a ship capella 

that is too little courang 


kurang 


bedil besar 
(jnistol ?) 
makan 
ktwtas 
arak 

eheleng (J) 
lemlm 
faranggl 
oraug luar $ 


mackan 

cartaes 

arae 

sieleng 

alomba 

vrangy 

oranieyo 
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^ vuaiiTcn \\ aies(i) was mainly eoneeriied witli tlie four 
iiiaiii WHM'S ot liuliaii cultural expansion. Ptoleniv provided cAi- 

?>!!?},’ *'1 ".’“y to the third 'centuries AD 

Vsci'rJo'Vn ™yked the arrival ot the Pallavas from 

'. -'oO A.p. and the lourth wave from 750-900 A.D. came laro'elv 

S The Sailendra empire was 

nil up cm the remnants ot these aiul later liistory down to the 
advent ot Islam in 1474 A.]), is eontained in the Kellah ImSs ' 

3Ir. MoensC^) was eoneerned with the 
transiations from Chinese and Arabs, his most inteWin' 
sions being readily ap])arent in the 

Of Srivijaya, 
tlie end of the* 

<'apital of that name first 
known to tlie Chinese 
the Kampar 

Mo-lo-yeou, he placed in S. E. Sumatra. 

^ytor this, readers will l)e as little surprii 
JS not Java at all hut Pu-nan or Cambo( 

Khmers, as they will be to learn that there 
ni the state of Perak. 


geograpiiical data in 

ng conclu- 

maps accompanving his article. 

that inrgotten Malay emj)ire of the Indies from 
-th to the end of the 9th century, he i)Iaced the 
.A on tile coast of Ivelantan {where it was 
as Che-li-fo-che) and inter at a point on 
river m central Sumatra. Malavm the Chinese 


P century Ho-lo-tan (Kelantan) 

of Cho-jJo, Malaya. 
is next heard of in 
to Java, the Chinese 


The name Koding superseded Cho-p’o, widch 
the 13th century Sung Annals with reference 
name changing to Chao-wa, the native DJawa. 

. 0 Is^ye-p o-ti or Yavadipa, whidi is therefore 
i toiemy called it labadiou, which was but a Greek Iran- 
and the capital, ,Argyre^ .Moens believes to be Ligor. 
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Ancient Tillies in Borneo 

Katalia was the Atli and 8th century Java ot Borohodur aiid 
was transferred in the 9th to 12th century to Suvaniadi]»a or San- 
fo-tsi as the Chinese knew it, in the Johore estuary. 

Mr. Braddelki) has reviewed ancient history in d(‘tail and 
apart from general interest the point that appeals iiio-r to u> is 
his ioeation, mainly on geographical grounds, of the pla^-c* nanio 
Yava'-dipa, labadioii, Ye-p’o-ti and the fifth century ( ho-pd). 
lie believes to be all the same and to refer to Borncf) and not 
Malaya, as Mr. Moens would have it. Mr. Braddeil s imerpretatiou 
of Iholemyds discoveries and particularly of the direetimis nf rlu* 
winds and eurrents met by Pa-Hien on his voyage, an^ pdinis sck 
well taken that his conclusions occupy that enviable position «>r the 
last word on the subject in the light of modern kinovJedge. 


I have so far been unable to find any interinal evidema* fmm 
Borneo as to the location of these place names Yava-<iipa. labadirai 
or Ye-po-ti, but certain points of inten^st have arisen. 

In dealing with Borneo, Mr. Moens’ map Yo. TH miuitioiis 
many ]daee iiarnes known to the ancients, liere disensM*d in eoniMM*- 
tion with so far unmentioned or little known works ndaiing to 
tddeii times in P>orneo. Mo-kia-man (Kutai) we kieov t<> be the 
site of arclraeologhul remains. iMo(u*’s ‘CXotices of tin* Indian 
Archi])elago”(4) des(*ril)es in Dalton’s rlournal a town up tlic Cottei 
Biver near i\Iarkammon (Miiara Kanian) and on p. he relates 
"'Major M.ullen and his [larty went up for tlie f)iiri>ose of s(Mdng 
the remains of a Hindu tem|)le, whicli are comnujn about the 
country.'’ 

Dalton liimself did not visit tlic site. Major Mulltm was afu^r- 
wards murdered and there is no further easy reference to these 
finds until the time of Carl Bock.(j) Speaking of i\!.uara Kaman 
(p, 41) he says ""Hindoo remains have been found in this village: 
amongst other things a well-executed figure of a goddess, in solid 
gold, weighing eight tahiJs (314 grammes) which is now in the 
jiossession of the Sultan. The peojile were still busy s(*arehing for 
further relics and liad come upon a number of cut stoiies, profiably 
])elonging to a tomb, similar to some inscribed tom!)stones of un- 
doubted Hindoo origin found at Sankolirang, a village on the 
(-oasr and now preserved by the Sultan of Taugaroeng.” Later at 
Ivota Bangoeim (p. 119) above Muara Kaman he states: '"Here 
J heard of the existence of a very fine bron:^e figure, re|>res(‘nting a 
Hindoo goddess, known by the name of "Dingangi’ which was in the 
possession of a Dayak in the Iveham. The ears of the goddess were 
pierced with large holes, the lobes hanging down like those of the 
l)ayaks. The owner said, the idol was made of stone and I at first 
took it to ])e so but on seratehing it with a knife, I found it was 
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Aneient .Times in Borneo 

‘■‘'We visited the aiitiquity hv the lieadimu: ^ 

Mainahak, Ihoiibekel Halit/ who though a Muslim follows Hrwjik 
ciistoins on account of his marriage with a Dayak. 1 -H‘si«h‘s 
wife there were his sick little son ainl a gramlmotlu'r. On rlie wav 
11]), in the motor boat to Me, dang the grandmother tlirvw our now 
HJid then liand Ms of yellow rice while she to inoitf am! 

jiear tiie Xandi more rice was offered. The woman and the vhllr 
remained in -the boat, the Pemhekel killed a wdiitp fowl n^^ar tin* 
sacred stones and smeared the blood on, X'amli's moinb. A invar 
deal of l)lood was washed off again by the olfer of a ralh^n iarev' 
])Oitle ot perlnme. After that fresh pinang and t(ihai'('o wert^ laid 
mi tile wooden platforms, Altliough not far from da* Mislaim’ [\io 
Xandi is quite hidden, for the side at the lamk wh.a-t* land- 
has no special signs.'^ 


'’XVieuwenliuis in Iris woi'k d,)uer diircli Borneo' im-niiMin ffinahu 
antiquities along the Mahakam and sketehes ammig otiiers thus* 
lie found near tlie mouth of a small stream, the loUa. Tlmrs* also 
are a small Xandi and a few stone fragments. At the month of tin* 
Bata the people could not show these antiquities and t.air qmvtiom 
if the X'andi of the Medang jierhajis stood oi’iginally in tin* Bata 
and later tvas brought ovv-m* to tlie Metlang, got tlie answer that 
the Xandi in the Medang always was tliere, as long as r-ould he 
reinemhered. Where one reads in Xieiiweiihnis iiow the people 
dislike to point out the places of such anti(|uities, it is fair to sup- 
])Ose that after the visit and the jihotographing, the Xandi was 
desecrated ami the Dayaks thought it safer to- remove tlie image. 
Tlie position and number of tlie stones is dillVomt finm those in 
Xieiiweiihuis^ hook. The sujijiositicn that he mistook tlie IMedang 
for the Bata cannot be lield. It is possible tliat the place in the 
Bata is still there but the jieople keep it secret. Strange then that 
they shownid us the X'andi of Medang! Besides this last named, 
one there must lie another sacred X'andi in the Long Bagiin, which 
is said to be larger, white and horned,’^ 

"LMuara Kaman originally stood on the opposite (right) hank 
of tlie Mahakkam, where a little creek Kaman flows into it just 
upstream of the low hill Marta[)ura, known on account of a enrwd 
stone which lies there, a figure of a ])ig very rudely cut out 
sandstone. The name Martapura reminds one of the Hindu Javan- 
origin of these old colonists. Later the people of Elnara Kaman. 
removed to the other side but the name was kept tor the new 
ment. The following legend is eoimected with the removal huk '. 
was narrated by Rakiib^ one of the oldest J‘nhabitants of Jluara- 
Kaman and owner of the gardens on the hill Martapura.^^ 

: •' ‘^‘^One of the rulers of Jluara' Kaiatm, wti a queer fellow w}..t> 

'liked to eat extraordinary' dishes.- fowl obt rails. 
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E. Banks 


( ay when lus cook was washing these in the ri\-cr lie ar-chlent- 
ally /h'oppe.l them in the water. Afraid of his master’s aiiovr lu 
<lug up large worms (Eutai; Hrme/t) a foot or more Ion"- and 
J.rejnmsl them, hoping that his master would not notice the clit- 
lei'enee. JTe liowever preferred these worms and after strict inter- 
ij'gation, the cook confessed what had happened. The kino'' am] 
lamily onlered the.se worms to be searched for and the worm" took 
revenge hy apiieariiig everywhere in .sm-li great immhers they lilled 
nml coven', 1 everything and became a frightful ]daguc. so that 
rh,' Iving d.'eidcd to remove to the oppo.sito side of the ilaliakam 
to jfarkaiiijni A’lisa. To escape the worms wlii(^]i followed, lie liad 
a lojie stretched acro.sg the river. Tlic worms wriggled onto the 
roj/e aiid when it n'as Ml of worms the King cut the rope ami thev 
h'll into the water to he devoured by the htiiuuj jnifeli (The hiiiiin/ 
is a lisii much in demand and rather e.vpeiisive. Jt can reach a 
leiigth of one meter ami has few hones; it has feelers at the corner 

t', Pi'obahlv a 
Mlund -'- iliey are caught with a rod (mi/.vi) with aninnil liait 
e.si)eciiilly ilicdi ot the crocodile. The puleh is the one with 

white spots, a little larger than the common kind). Therefore the 
real iieople of Muara Kaman who stick to the old customs and 
traditions will never eat a haung puieli. This is for them pewrdi.'’ 


tie leached S, Beriilius, the fiat ]dace entirely covered witli 
sej/oiulary growth on tile top of G. Beniiwa Lawns” (Vide H. 
nitkamj), A vi.dt to some Antiipiities in Kutai 1914). “This 
time Ave halted a little further upstream at a [loint iii.st iiast a 
gigantic tree, visible from afar where a feiv wild miiiberrv trees 
grow on the hank. After a short search in the lehdw we again 
tonnd, near the graves of Mohamedaii women with ironwood ai.s-an. 
our U’aohg liiitu. (LSxong = pounding block, halu. = stone)’". The 
ill ustration shows a tall rectangular stone pillar with a narrow base 
suitable to ht the socket of a Yoni stone, of which it ap])ears to he 
the Linggatn. We have already pointed out fonnerlv, in view of 
the grey vulcanic stone, the ])robahility of a Javan origin. At that 
Line we knocked off a small piece, which Dr. W. B. Grisolf of 
Batavia determincvl to be aiigite-andesite, a stone which is not 
tound in the neiglibourhood of Muara Kaman.” 


ai'chaoological remains have been recorded from 
Bantubong at one of the mouths of the Kuching Biver hv H 

recnlHi t f PO^ery, heads, and irong slag,’ 

ilaCio C'olst of 

to Kiichino- A ° Berhala, m the Samarahan river next 

to Kuching, come a Lmggam, Yoni and Ganesa, relies of a temple 


The Malay name Baung is applied 
Bagridae, Ed, 


to fishes of the genus Mystus, family 
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to SivH.(ii) But Limbang is the next place mentiouefl hv 
and from liere again comes a Gaiiesagia) More rcmarkahh^ >ti[ 
is the unrecorded find of a large number of gold oriianuaits di>- 
covered some fifty years ago, shortly after Lim]>aiig was annex^'d. 
This iiiul has not been recorded nor have the objects hceji dcsta-ib^-sh 
The originals are said to be deposited in the Victoria aiid Aiiscrt 
llusenm. copies being retained by the vSarawak IMuseinn. Tlicv 
consist of eight gold rings, one very large and mas.siw, mib 
very slightly smaller but both with large ])ale bine stones; ont' 
smaller ring lias a dark roddisli stone, anotlier a ('onieliaii or po>- 
silily moonstone; ol; the four other rings one lias an insta-iption s <5 
far imdecipherahle, tlie others seals, one clearly tish-sha[>cd. There 
are also two ear or nose ornaments, a tine and a large-liiikeil gob!, 
chain, three ditfereiit kinds of what appear to resemble inittons iiseo; 
as coat fasteners and a small eroiK^liing figure of a lion. 1.1 inclu-^ 
long. The largest object is ])art of a lielt hiickie sonu^ ‘i inches bv 
]-k inches. Something very similar is J bth'eve ligurcd iii 
"djuheidkiuidig Verslag'’^ 1035, ])late 35. 

Bo-che-iyou-Io (ruchavaro) is also mentioned at the mouth of 
the Bejang river and here I must quote' iMot'iis. ‘'Mhi,. i,< stroim'ly 
tempted to see a similarity between the name Kin-fo of the .Malanati 
Empire and the shortened name of the previously mentioned Kin- 
li-fO"che. wldclt was already ktiown in tlie I'th century. Tltis Empire 
was su[)posed to cover not only Northern HoriU'C (Sabah) but also 
Brunei and Sarawak. Furthermore 5d>tsiii’s Fo-che-pou-lo, one 
of the Buddhist countries, could he located in the Southern Seas; 
(Giri) Vijaya})ura should he the name of the capital on the Bejang 
Biver even l)efore Brunei achieved this role. On the map of Mer- 
cator of 158T we hnd as the chief ])orts on the west coast of Boinieo 
(Brunei) Malano and Puchavaro, i.e. A^ijayaiJura."' He adds in a 
footnote "''The Bejang Biver is navigable for HO miles. Yi-Tsiir.s 
Fo-che-])Ou-lo is probably the transcription of the ('apital ( \''ijaya- 
])ura) and not the name for the country, which probably is the 
case with, the Portuguese Puchavarao.'^ 

It is surprising that no archaeological remains are known from 
the Bejang-Sibii district and the site of Fo^die-pon-lo still remains 
undiscovered. Paloh with its anchorage protected ])y Sirik Point 
seems a likely spot hut the mouths of the Bejang Biver are not 
stable areas and such a site may have disappeared unless situated 
some way inland. On Zoological grounds the islands at the river 
mouth would apj)ear to be ])ortions of the mainland cut up by tin.' 
river seeking outlet, rather than formed as a delta. Mention of a 
former Malanau Empire is satisfactory, for as I have pointed out 
e]sewhere(i>) these people with Land Dayaks and others form the 
basic stock of the original inhabitants, overlaid by Hinduism, 
Moliamedaiiism and certain forms of paganism. 
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lloMis woliia ]. aco Argyre in Ligor, BraJdell some^v-llel■e near 
Kiielnng n, Sarawak: if the latter be so, Bukir Berhala as the !i?! 
ot areliaeologieai remains in the neighbouring Samaraban river 
seems iniln-ated indeed the very name suggests Pallava and there 
IS stm strung local legend of the former visits of the “OraiK^ 
legu'.(.4 p dij “AiioHier thing on which speculation niav 
ae tuunded is this; it is said that a colon v of I’eguans settled manv 
years ag'o at Haimibong near the mouth of the .Sarawak Bivf.; 
Jsume curious gold ornaments and earthenware remains have latr'dv 
iieeii dug u], at That ]ilace: possibly it may be the site of a Be-n. 
s^ettlemenT J Jiave been told, tliat the Bukar Davaks of .Saniarahan 
are desceiidains ol the Pegiians. . . .1 once asked some of the Davaks 
il: tile {}l)OV(^ as,^ertioii of the neio'hbouriiig Malays was correct. 

Ii. no. they .said. ‘It is the Malays of Sainarahan who an. des- 
eelided Iruiii the f Allans/’ 

Ffinrin^n df across very few runains of 

Hindu dc.ties and no edilice.s or rums. The only two of the former 

I have seen aiv lirst a stone trough of peculiar sliaiie and seeondlv 
a broKeii stone bull, botli now lying huriit and cracked near the 
<-harred reniauis of the Bajah’s ohl house. Tliese were iniieli 
lUHiaui i\ lie .suiiomidiiig l)ayak,s, expeditions being made to 
tJie places where they were lying before thev were brought to the 
capital, when the water that collected in the trougli was haled out 
ami used in religions ceremonial. Soon after Sir ,T. Brooke lir.st 
came -to the country lie discovered the bull lying on the nraddv banks 
y a .small .stream near Seni].ro ; he was interested in it and iiroposed 
to take it to Sarawak. " ^ " 


Beal Sarav.-ak Malays look on Kalaka in the .Saribas District 

extr-Irt’t.f ’l'''! Malays lieiiig of Bovanese 

cxtiaction and the .Samaralian ones to this dav are referred to 

liuighmgly as “Drang Bogu.” Their jiroximitv to Bukit Berhala 

il.™ ”i, » ■»«« 

BmhSbnT kn”*'' "•* I’f'i'" *1"' ’“I '™”> “"Ut 

• ciliala (li p. 42) now in the Sarawak Museum, together with the 
mnains ot the stone Bull, both having suffered diimrge liamatS the 

The acduiu" insurrection, 

villacr • i ^empro is peculiar as this 

the .Sarawak Biver. The headwaters, of this and the .Samarahan 
frotf nT-fn yCM>art,aiMt the Bull may have been carried over 
bos nevertheless this branch of the Sarawak river 

ithersi mtablvT 'fi o^aments to diamond washers and 

notabl} a very fine ear drop more than an inch long— and 
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these may well have been eonneeted with the site from wju-iir- 
came the stone EhilL 

Silver seldom oeenrs pure in Borneo and if, as Air. liraddi-l: 
thinks, Jaljadioii is Borneo it seems that the glitteriitn aniinuuiv 
d(‘|>osits may have been respohsihle for iln^' nann^ of the ea|dta"! 
Arnyre, which is not therefore Ligor asAIoens su|>]Ktsed. any mon* 
than it eliancc^s to be Tagora, the einnalsar mines some “hA iniii*- 
from Kuching. Biildt Berhala certainly adjed ns the gold and aiiii- 
moiiy Helds where silver is known in cnnjiiiictioii with gold, iln* 
following iigures from Serivenor's report on the Bold Fieldsu^') 
will show. 

Biinkok Main Parit East Aliite Bendii Taitoii 



dwt. 

dwt. 

dwt. 

dwT, 

d W' t . 

Gold per ton 

. ,8 . 

Id 
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do 


Bih’er iter ton 

40 

41 ■ . 
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ihdo Salak (Javanese = silver) oeenrs opposiit^ the old iinlian 
settlement at the Santubong entrance to the Kinhing Rivei* hut 
its cave to my mind scarcely resemhles an old working. 


Air. G. T. AL AlacBryan poiiits out that Brunei may woll he 
deri\'ed from tlie Sanskrit word 5?/n// to trade, in of the 

entrepot nature of the town’s activities. 


Of Tava dipa, dipa m the common word among ]>agans other 
than Sea Dayaks, meaning “aerossA fcderring to mountains, rivers, 
roads etc. and corresponding to our trans-montane. In Sanskrit 
it a])parently reads '^dsland” or ^‘’saiidhank -in a river”. Vara dipa. 
might just mean ‘hacross the sea from Ahiva” which Aloeus places 
in Fu-nan or Oamhodia and tints refer to Indian siurlemeiits in 
Borneo or elsewhere. 


It is diffic'ult now to check the origin of tlie name Kalannuitan 
for the island of Borneo from the itresence of wild mangoes, sour 
grapes or the shajte of the island. That the island was- known as 
‘■‘Pulo Leraantan” is clear from the old AI.S. ^h\]ak Betatar.” 
describing the ancient State of Brunei. By a slight metathesis 
‘demantah” may Itave given its name to the very numerous Alihino 
people among whom sago is still a stajde diet. T have always 
fancied the prefix ‘^ka” or as a shortened form of "^ivapada,” 
'A>ergi kelabit” or ''pergi kiiching” signifying going to the people 
of the I.abit river or >Sieng river, ^'sieng” being the local non- 
Malay name for ^^cat.” 
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Malay Cannon 

By G. C. Woolley 


Althougli giiii])o\vder Y^as knowB,, appamxtlY, to the ('hinose 
at least several eeiitaries before Christ it Avas not till after- 
wards— and theji in the West, to Avhieli the kn^^^^ oifo't aiav 
Iiave been carried ])y Arab traders— that it began to be used as 
a propelling agent for missiles in war or even for other war pur- 
poses. In the Tth Cent. A.D. it was used as an iiicendiarv eailed 
"Alreek Firo'h and in the 12th Century it was nsta] h»r ariilho’Y 
in S])ain in some of the Avars betAveen the Spaniards ajid the .Moors. 
In 1321 onr EdAvard III used artillerT in his Scoteli wai's. and 
there Avere cannon at Creey in 1346. Most of the material used in 
Enghnid Avas ■im])Orted, and mannfaeture there began in Chietm 
Elizalxdlds time. In 141? brass cannon Avere being cast in Lhnssia, 
and in the latter part of the loth Century iron Avas used. 


The bearing of all this on our present subject is that no ^[.alay 
cxinnon aiYmiikely to be of any- anticiuity, and tlie know- 
ledge of their use and nuiniifoetiire could corne either from 
China or from the Mest, and prol)ably not much earlier than the 
15th Century A.I). 


As soon as cannon came into such general use that they Avere 
carried by ships as Avell as used on land for fortihcatioiis, Spanisli, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English ships, inerdxantmeu as well as 
ships of Avar, Avould haA^e brought them to the Par East, and war 
and piracy Avould soon distribute speeipiens o\^er a large area, and 
AAdiereAcn.’ there Avas a knowledge of metal-working there Avould ]>c 
an attempt to produce them locally. 


Several })]aces in Malaya acquired a special reputation for 
turning out good cannon, amongst the most important being Brunei, 
Palembang, Atcheh, Menangkabau, and Trengganu. Dr. Linehan, 
History of Pahang, ]). 50, states that good cannon Avere being 
made in Pahang in 1600 A.D., and. in his paper on Discoveries on- 
the Tentheling, p. 68, he records the discovery of a mould for 
casting cannon, Avhieli he dates at about the 14th — 15th century. 
The methods folloAved, and the patterns and ornamentations adopted, 
were not necessarily the same in all of these: in Brunei, Chinese 
influence and ])ractiee may Avell have been paramount, OAving to old 
trading and Imsiness relations with China: in Palembang and 
Atcheh the chief external influence would he Arab, in, JaA^a perhaps 
Hindu. Gardner quotes MRxsdmh History of Sumatra where he 


mentions ^foceounts in old Avriters of great forodries of cannon in 

■ ' ■'' "A'- 
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^rarsden also (2nd Ed. I'f84^ p. 275) says ^dTow early 
tliey l.)eo’aii to east eamion I cannot take upon me to say:, the .first 
Eertnyuese liistones mention their usii^^^ them/’ St. Jolin, Life 
hi- I he Foreds of the Far East Vol. 2, ]>. 298, says tliat in .Brunei 
the metal for the guns was obtained iTom selected Cliinese brass 
a-asir — also eridenee of Chinese infhienee. Krieger thinks tliat 
both guns and powder came, not from China, but from Ara])ia, 
with Islam: Saleeby states that the Bulus had firearms ami dantakaks 
(eamaui) hefore the Spaniards came. Hamilton, in Iris Xeir 
Jcojurl of fhe E. Indies mejitions seeing ‘'ciilverins’ in a fort 
in Ateheh in 1702, but nowhere records anything about their manu- 
fat'tum or includes them as {>art of the ^])ro(luce’ of any of the 
countries he visited, (.diinese traders and workmen were to he 
fnimd ail over the Malay Archipelago, so it would not he sui’-* 
prising if tht\v had hroiight with them a knowledge of inetal- 
rasting and introduced in a greater or less degree Cliiiiesc^ motliods 
and Chinese deeoration in the work they ])rodnced. Arab trade and 
influence in the Western ])art of l\[alaya was not inferior to that 
of the Chinese. 

The type' of cannon usually [produced would naturally he that 
])est suited to loca-il conditions. Tliere are clear instaiu-es of a 
})rimitive form — a barrel of wood or ha.in ]')00 or a hollowed palm 
boumi with rings of metal, but those soon gave place to the more 
elaborate and. efficient I'astings. Tlie walls of Malay forts and the 
bulwarks of the small pirate- I'oats would call for small, light, and 
easily managed guns, not the big calibre type on solid or wheeled 
carriages suitalde for European fortifications or tlie deck of an. 
East Indiaman. The pivot or swivel gun was ideal for Malay 
])iir|)Oses. in form, it followed the Enropea.n Cnlverin, the lighter 
for,ms of whieh gave rise to the arquebus with its single or tripod, 
rest; the F-shaped iif)per part of the swivel held tlie trunnions of 
the gun, and the pointed foot would ht, like a rowlock, into any 
socket in the ])ulwarkvS of a !)oat or in tlie walls or embrasures of 
a fort. -At the breech end was a hollow tube, ])erha})s (> inches 
long, not the round knob usually seeu on ELiro[)eaii guns, and 
into this could he fitted a wooden s[)ike or handle for turning or 
elevating or depressing the mus:zle, an ( 3 ffiicient aiming device only 
im])roved upon ])y the elevating screw of a modern machine gun, 
whi(di still retains the pointed pivot though adding a (damp to it. 
A long metal handle, as part of the gun itself, is occasionally seen, 
but was evidently too awkward ami clumsy to (command general 
approval. Tlie European type of knob breech end is also occasion- 
ally found, but very often the weapon is one of Europcain. origin.. 
Ecc'entrieities naturally , occur,, such; as a double-barrelled caimoi .1 
(.•ast in one piece, a beii-m(>nthe^ .blunderbuss variety, and the high- 
ly ornamented, make, I believe— with muzzles- 

bke,,wkl0iOpen ,erbeoilIe'.<>f , idragbh jaws. The ^ guns are often 
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(liH-orated with patterns like those on brass waiv. ur 

pars, a ml it is not uncommon to tiiid a specimen with oari it iiot 
all ul: the i,)arrel with a twisted tlnied pattern. The luas nt tie* 
ii.‘iiiis an* often small dragons or dolphins. iVlanher ila* [jlare r;f 
inaiiniacture can he deduced with certainty i'rum the typr of ilecu- 
ration is still doubt fui : the dragon, type certainly sugge>i> |■h‘um*i 
with its traditions of. Gliinese workmen, hi soim* ea.-os ihe >wivel 
lias jdaiii Jioles into whicli the gun’s Trunnions lit, and In others 
it has closed. oii])-shaped ends, usually decorated wiili a lloroated. 
loaf t r rosette juittern : it lias lieen suggested tiiar this ddUVroia-** 
mav imlicate the place of origin, imt I have not been ahb* to (»Ktaiu 
aiiv positive evidence. 


(‘annon, a]>art from use in war, had in Ikirneti at lea>t a valiir 
as (‘urreiicy. The ordinary gun, Avith normai dei-oration. was 
vaiiaoi at a[)proximatoly '$'^1 — a pikuL Fines for tin* more 
serious oU'ences tvould be expressed as 'so many pikulsh and one 
or more oannon to make up tin* wt‘ight specilied would In* paid, 
(.’annon also formed a regular item in 'Brian’ (Dowry). Diilerences 
in workmansliip, a])an from excejuional cases, would not alter to 
any large extent the intrinsic value of the gun as so iniieh metal,, 
and this value would not tiuetnate mucl], so eannon made a fairly 
stable eurreney. A cannon was not ditlii-ult to ston*. stood up on 
end and lashed to a house post, as tliey can In:* seen to this day; 
it Avould not deteriorate by rust, whereas hiitfaloes or vaUtle might 
die instead of multiplying, and in case of a raid or on feast days 
Avlieii a loud noise was called for, it might even In* ])Ositively use- 
ful. Ill quite recent years however niaiiy cannon have lieen sold 
as old metal or melted down to provide material for the smaller and 


less cumlirous gongs other brass-ware. 


Plate 1 gives two augavs of a Brunei cannon whicdi before 
the Avar Avas in Government House, Sanclakan, and was the property 
of the Aorth Borneo (Government. It has now disappeared, ami 
has not yet been traced, possibly the Japanese had it melted cloum 
as ‘^seraph 
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Notes on two Knives in the Pitt-Rivers Museiim 

By G. G. Woolley 


Tile Pitt-Eivers Museum at Oxford lias a kuilV witli fihuie and 
Iiaiidle ill oil,:* ])ieoe, as in the ATrG* (the (‘ariy s'hya'u'^'r 

ot tile liajapahir Empire) aiul the tigiire is of the same >iyA‘ ]uui 
tvjjo: tlu* blade however resembles tlie blade of the ////eEvZ' hhjii 
(the diepper-eruslier' knife) in outline (‘xee[)t that the iuinom liali* 
of tlie blade is donlde-edged : the upper part iias the thiek ’bit ina/'k 
of the hihihok III da: the figure on the hilt fares toward> i-lm 
of tht‘ knife, iiof to its side, as in the /.TnE The knife lai- b.^a; for 
some t'unsiderable time in England, as it is said to iiave rMuia' fiaoai 
tile John ifarvey eolieetiom made in Java in 184b~1^41 — ai.d ar 
tliat time it is highly im{>robal>le that there woold have hi/rn aiyv 
]>rodnetion of forgeries for a tourist market siidi as Gar ins-r <ay- 
are now made in Treiigganm The weapon tamnot be oulleti a 
l’hds\ Irnt tliere is no reason why a talisman, with the -anie niagir 
value as the Kerk Majapalnf^ should not have lieen mad*' in ihi? 
foian of a iiuahol' Inda, 



Outline- of back of figure and blade. 


Double-eaged froa ncre 



Length of blades 19 . 4 , c». , 

, rig. 'I.v , . 

The same Museum lias anotlier weapon lalielled ‘Eau*y rare iype 
of lain with open work blade and unusual grip,? Java.”, aeqiiired 
at an auction on 28.5.19oo. 1 venture to question wlu*ther this- 

weapon is a 'kerls at all. 

Eaflfes^ ])late in his History of Java showing 41 TommorE 
varieties of blade includes several which have a slight widening of 
the blade in its lower half, but all his examples liave the typical 
widening towards the getnja, going to a long on one 
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The Various Significations of the Malay word 

sejok 

7% ZAlXAL-AinDIX BIX 

lii Oiie of Ills ivo'iilar Satimlav artieies eaiitlfa Malavsiii 
('oantryman^^ DiaiV' in the Straits Times (publislied In Maivii, 
JD-lo luaii iljek -wrote to tlie ellVet that lie wa.*' iiil riu'ir*«l 
VI know' wliat exactly tlie ]\falay word sr joL' imo. meaji, anti -stti'L'VsfMl 
that some i\raiay selioiar mie-jit write an e^say oji tlx* sulijer-i. 'Hhs 
was ent'oreed ill a persona! letter to me shortly afterwards (loth 
.A[)ril, 194:') ill tvhiiii lie wrote among otlier tilings: 

'‘It has just oeeiiTTed to me that if you have time you migiit 
WTite a thesis on the various meanings of ihe word i inor 

tliat the water and weatJier are .se/o/r; t-ertaiii vegetahies are said 
to be n.fjff I and therefore to he avoided, A ]\{alay told me 

that he preferred lain/sfif fruit to dul'Us lieeaii^e the h.ttufsnf was 

^‘An official wdio was Distriet Oilii'er at Kota Tinggi for many 
years was eventually transferred to doliore Balum. Some ycxirs 
later I tvas talking to a iMalay about tlie bad fruit season^ and he 
replied, that tliere Itad been nothing Imt had seasons sinc'c the old 
1).(). liad left the Distriet. rntliinkingly I jiassed this remark to 
the new D.O. and he remarked, with a sour look, ''Sejok, tja Allah /” 

I think I kiKUv what he meant by this sliort remark, but cannot lind 
words to explain my interpretation 

The followdng is an attempt to res]>on(l to this invitation— 
from notes jotted down at that time but kept aside siuee then for 
a more leisure hour. 

Wilkinson in his Dictionary (second edition 1932) gives the 
meanhigs of as : knolness ; a pleasant lowering of temperature ; 
(lig.) lessening of passion or excitement;’ and adds Unpleasant 
cold is din gin f 

That is quite correct as far as it goes. But the word sejoh 
lias other extensions to its meanings as seen from the various idio- 
matic uses in which it is employed in current Alalaj speech. 

The primary meaning gs,. of coump'ap given by Wilkinson^ 
dimply kjold^ in the sense of lacking (sufficient) heat Or of being' y' '• 
low in temperature. With this meaning it,, is always used as ' 
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eriptive word showing the lack of heat in an object ainl gmng the 
idea of low temperature generally in connection with air, weather, 
climate, or such objects as pieces of iron, tin blocks, water, ice, 
etc. as perceived by the sense of feeling or toiielu 

Although generallv the^ is regarded as an adjective used 
eirlier attrihiitively snch as aycr mx gin yang j^olc, or pre- 

dieativelv e.g. ^o/er iixi sajolc^ mol am ini sangtti sixjoli^ it is also 
frecjuenriy used — 

(1) as siihstantive or noun to name tlie quality or tact of being 

(‘Old irsell; e.g. SejoJc-nya sampai Icn-fuJaitg liihun = Ats 
luring cold ((>r the penetrates to the very 

marrow/’ : But in this nounwapaciA it is never used as 
in lAigiish in the sense of brc'ohf , in tlie common phrase 
a'atching cold’ {>r hi inild attack ol, cold, which a Mala} 

calls hy a special name, 

(2) ns a verl) in the souse of do become cold’, do get or grow 
cold’ or do change from a state of being relatively hot 
or w'aimi to one oi being cold. Kxamples, ai/cr itu pun 
sPjoh-^ak ~ The (w^arm) wuiter becomes cold. 

Tliere are, of course, diiudvuitives from that simple form S(\joli: 
to give; vaidous grammatical ehan^^^^^ in meamug, such as sejcMnin, 
to cause (something) to beconie eohl; mrbvycjo/r/ru// delilu-U'ately to 
make (it) utow cold; fli-sej()¥kan jrmde to become cold, is cooled; 
and rarely Xwitli viegative) tersejokM^^^^ to redut:*e the tem])e- 

rature, or unintentionally allow' (it) to get cold: /rc,sc/h/.*uu, the 
state ot being (/old, sutlTwing the ol; cold weather, or feeling 

shivering C(dd, etc., etc. 

So miudi for the ])riinary literal meaning. TTie secondary 
meanings include tlie following, almost all ol whicli are meta- 
phorical develoiiments of one or other of the original senses: 

(1) Lacking excitement, no fiui. no gusto or enthusiasm 

about it: said of festivities. Jollifications, meeting, games, fd(a 
Examples Hnri Raya ltd sejok sahaja = It is a joyh^ss Han 

]hiya this time; Haya tengok sfjok sahaja mhhnuml du - 1 saw 
there w'as no enthusiasm during the meeting. 

Cold of manner or of , reception is never ex])ressed by sejok 
' in Malay. 

(2) Stale, dull, unintetesting— said of old newvs as opposed 


to diot’ news or sensational headlines. E.g. Kfuiha-r liu sudalx 
: - sejok = The news has become $tale, has lost its sensational quality; 
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■ ‘The Various SigBiheatioiis, of the Malay Word Svjok 

.Surat. Ichalar itu sejoh sahaja, to’ hergemangai - The iiew'spajier is 
always diili, nothing that exxhtes interest in it. 

(3) • .Kept overnight bnt still eatable: said of riee, eurrv. iind 
cooked food generally. Mahin turn sejoh - Ealing ihv h\‘i owr 
from last night. 

On the other hand ‘cold rice’ as opposed to ‘hot ric*^’ woiiM Isc 
4ef^(mhed as 'nasi sudah sejoh\ 

(4) It one says rniniim ayer sejoh it means ‘drinking jiisr mli] 
(jmre) water, --with a literal or nietaphorieai nieanina/ ft ria- 
latter, it is merely intended to ])e a selOdeiu’t'catury r»‘mark 
expressing that the rerreslmumr ollVred is iiotliiiig very niinh. s*\im 
tiioiigh actuaily it^may be tea etc., and not just pure waltw. On 
the other liand, minim am sejoh means cold drinks ur light rcl'resli- 
ments such ice-cream, i(XMl-lenH)nade or spuash etc, 

(o) Abating or eoolingy down ; said of anger or temper. 
E.g*. Hati-nya sudah sejoh, His anger has cooled tlo^vn (Ht^ is no 
longer angry). 

(6) Keeling happy or gratified to hear the evidence of a 
loved oiie-’s success or achievement. For this sense the word always 
goes ivith hnirb E.g. Sejoh telinga aha mendmgar enghaa. membnvha 
iagitu Imgus. It gladdens my ear (= it warms my heart ) to liear 
yxm read so well. 

(7) Feeling eold as when one is going to get fever or wdien 
in fright. E.g. Sejoh rasa hadan sayn mnchani na' dhnam, I feel 
•cold as though I am going to get fever. Sejoh hahi knigan^nya oleh 
helahufan = His hands and feet become icy cold with fright. (‘Cold 
swxatp literally peloh sejoh is not known in Malay; nor is Told 
mutton’ and h-old steel”’)* 

((8) Cooling to the blood, causing impoverished Idood so 
that you always feel cold and anaemic. E.g. Bayam. jangan di-mahan, 
sejoh = Don’t eat spinach, it is eold vegetable. 

(9) Pleasantly cooling to the stomach and so giving a feeling 
of fresliness and vigour, Bualt langsai sejoh daripadn himh dahii = 
the langsai fruit is Toider’ than the duhiu 

(10) Bringing luck and prosperity, blessed ; e.g. perentah-nya 

sejoh = His rule wnis full of benign influences. Dengan herhat sejoh 
do'a anah-anah mtidaJi-inudalian^ saga selamaL By the blessings 
of -my children’s* prayers, I hope PH get through (all risks and 
dangers) safely. , . '' 
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An Unusual Keris Majapahit* 

lly Am^BAlvAE BI>v 

The pecailiarity ahoiit this Mris lies in the position of iis iiaiHlle 
in relation to the blade. Whereas in the novmn] la' ns of tins t>']>e 
the handle faces one of the sides of the blade, here it faces t1k‘ 
eilge on the side of the 


The Aveapon has all the aceejhed priina])les of a K^ris 
paliif. it is of meteoric iron and has tiie neeessarv shape to 
it being called a l'('ns. The iiiekle in the metal forms the 
markings of an inu-ontrolled pattern. Tlie blade is double 
and is fashioned to curve si ightl}’ in the distal ein:! on tin: 
side as the dagu. It Itroadens towards the handle in the c 
tional jjianner for tlie formation of the ariiig md the dagu. 
110 ganja. However, it is dented on the edges in some jdae 
•the tip is a little , rusty. 


justify 

f^ata iir 
-ei Igetl 
? same 
onv*‘n- 
It ims 
‘OS and 


Hie handle is shaped like a deity for magical reasmis. It is 
ill a sitting position with the palms of the hands resting on the 
knees and witii the truidv of the body leaning to the front. 

I liave illustrated this lends in three ])Ositions, (a) showing 
the fiat of the blade with the deity facing the direction, of the dagu, 

(b) the face of the deity seen from the edge on the dagu side, and 

(c) tlie liaek of the deity seen from tlie edge on the aring side. 
The total length of the weapon is 22 A cm. made up of tlie blade 
which is 17.2 cm. and the handle which measures 5.2 cm. 

One would reasonably question whether this is a geniiixie Knis 
Majapadiit There have been many imitations ami Trengganti 
Malays are known to have made some. But most imitation speci- 
mens are much larger and thicker than this Iceris \vlii(^h is 0.35 cm. 
at its thickest ]>art near the dagu. Moreover, the fineness of work- 
manship and high degree of artistic skill displayed^ whicli slioiild 
he the snj)reme "test in any such weapon, is rea.dily revealed when 
this Iceris is compared with its more usual and genuine types. 

The ])ossil)ility then remains of the weapon having been special- 
ly made ])y com])etent pandads (smiths) somewhere around the 15th ^ 
■century, for a high personage of that time. I said ^high personage^ 
because, as iron was then scarce/' mtist hmh. teen very expensiVe'b^ 
and, renowned smiths would hot, have gateTout'Ot' their way 
■make unconventional types of ; weapon's -for 'ciJ 
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46 Abu Bakar bin Fawancliee 

This K ms belongs to Major Eobert Hoey of 

United States AriiiY Liaison Office, Singapore, who bou|iit it from 

a l^minsiila MaiaY'in BataYia some two months ago. Tkis weupon 

Y'fis shown to him when he expressed a desire to purchase a /uois 

Fichif! ■ : 

Glossary of terms used in this paper. 

Aring: fretted and barbed metal work on the pointed side of 

the gcmja. 

DaaiK the rounded side of the ganja Yoth or without fietted. 

" ; designs... 

Ganja: sejiarate piece of metal forming the guard, with a hole- 

tlvrough it, which slips oYer the tang. 

Ivm'is: ^^lalay double-edged weapon of a standard design but of 

Yaried sizes. Mac be straight or wary or both combined 
together. Main charaeteristic is the uneYcn widening 
of the blade towards the hilt end where it meets the 
ganja (if there is one) and where the uneYen widening 
is continued in it. 

Keris Majapahit: the oldest known tY])e of Mrls. Blade and hilt 
of one piece of metal, tiie latter usually in the foim of 
a deity. 

Keris Pichit: type of I'eris whose final process of inanufaeture k 
l)elie\fal to be the ])inching of the lilade hetiYeen the 
fore-finger and thuinh by the smith while the metal is 
still red. liot and then scoring the compressed ])ortions 
Yuth the thumb nail. 

Pamur: damascening of the blade obtained by iisnally lamina- 

ting three or more pieces of difhu’ent kinds of nietal 
together. Mdierc meteoric iron is used, as in Jdcm- 
Majapahit, the nickle in. it forms the damask.. 

Pandai: expert smith skilled in the making of the leans. 
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Two Bmiiei Charms, 

Tnin,sl(lpd Inj G. T. MacIVkyax and Mohd Yusof Shibli 

Tile e^litorial to the last issue ot this journal (Yol. XX, pt. li 
asks inr inrorniation ahoiir the texts and' translations which follow 
this jntrodiU'tion. They are the first of a series of manusc'rjnls 
{some lenoiiiy) ohtained hy Mr. 0. T. MaeBryaii and Mohd Yiisoi: 
Shihli on a visit to Brunei Just liofore the war. The texts ai'o now 
the prciperty oi; the Sarawak Museimn 

'J'iiesc silfdi-xihth are typically read in rotation among leading 
Brunei homes. They have not ])revioixsl 3 h)een. studied or translated 
systeinatieaily. Indeed although Brunei has played an im|)ortant 
part in tlie history of Soutlneast Asia, our knowledge ot it is piti- 
fuliv weak, as Hus’hes-Hallet points out ( J.M.B.li. A.S. Vol. 
XXliL ])t 2, WiO, i^K 23-4:2). 

1 l)elieve this new matei’ial may throw in itch light., not only on, 
Brunei, but on the general place ol: Borneo in culture, growth and 
change. Alrtaidy, from a })reliminary examination, of other manif- 
scripts, we can see im}>ortant jiarallels and checks witli Mialaeca, 
J chore, Java and Gelelies. For many years scholarship in. this part 
of the world has been concentrated on rather a few areas. Along 
■with this, a certain nncoiiseioiis parochialism has sometimes deve- 
loped, and. each scholar has tended to make his area the centre of 
a system, without seeing enough of the universe as a whole. Even 
in wider a views a few well established sites have been em])hasised 
at the expenses of the less well-known ones. 

Huts Winstedt's valuable History of Malaya ( J . M . B . B . A . S . 
Vol. XIII, pt. I, 1935) discusses some relevant areas (e.g. Bum«Htra) 
in detail, while others are barcl^^ mentioned ; Borneo has suffered 
particularly in this respect. It is, in a sense, Borneo’s fault — it has. 
vso far shown too little interest in itself. But the effect has ])een 
that Borneo has often been ignored in reconstructions of historv, 
even for areas where common sense and tradition alone suggest it 
must have played a significant part. Again, Malayan and Indo- 
nesian vselioiars have been too ready to ignore tradition and legend, 
as if onh/ the written word or aristocratic story had validity, where- 
as in fact the myth can he every hit as illuminating and some- 
times provides this indespensable background to formal geneology. 

Lately, however, there have been indications of a wider view,, 
notably from Date Boland Braddell (J.MvB.B. A.S., XIX, pt. 1, 
1941, pp. 21-74), who has at least shown the chaos of conflicting 
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Two Brunei Ghamis 

claims lor liistoric names and incidents, while' he also brings out 
rlie |Mjssii.)ly major role, of Borneo in Asiatic hisfory. 

ileavcai forbid that we, as newcomers from. Kiiching, should 
seek lo l)iow our own trumpets or try to ‘^‘‘inake up lost ground'’’ 
(apt simile). If we can make good use of new data, howerer, it 
may ])erha})s act as a pepsin on a somewhat indigestible mass of 
utlier material. For exampie, it should illuminate the CDiitradic- 
tions which worried (and even confounded) Winstedt and Wilkin- 
so]i in their Perak history ( J .M.B.E. A.S. XII, pt. 1, 1934) with 
regarb to Saban (p. 123 et seq) and other vague but persistant 
iigures in Malaysian tradition — ^the most colourful Xakhoda Ea- 
gam { Kassini), hero of Brunei too! 

Xaturally, from this point of view the most interesting part 
of our MS8 jiiaterial is the history and folklore of Brunei. Tlie- 
l.n’oad outlines, as summarised by FIughes-Hallet, have long been 
kiiowm but liere we have a treasure-trove of detail. A striking'* 
feature is the iiiuisual amount of docnmentary inforniation about 
the ])aga3i ‘^primitives’’ of Borneo, no tahly the Muruts, and their 
whole association witli the Mala^ys. It so happens that, before' 
I know of the existence of this material (1945-G), I had made a 
d^Jrailed study- of the little-known Kelahit branch of the Mnruts in 
the uphiiuls of (.kmtral I>orneo (some of their inegalithic interests 
Inu'o already been described by E. Banks in the Saraivalc dliiseum 
J on null, Xo. lo, 1931, pp. 411-438). We can now get a number' 
of valuable links between their (illiterate) legendary history in 
the far interior, and v'ritten Malay history over the same periods- 
Oil the coast. 

This jiresent text, Two Brunei Charms, happened to be the 
first ojie, experimentally translated — for the script is archaiac and 
com])iex — by Mr. MacBryan and Flaji Yusof, wlio started the 
work under the auspices of Mr. E. Banks, the Curator of the Sara- 
wak Museum. They had ho}>ed to go on to more ambitions efforts 
later but unfortunately the war intervened, and caused both Mr. 
Banks and .Mr. MacBryan to cease their Sarawak Museum asso- 
ciations.. 'When I returned to Kuching as Curator and Government 
Etlmologist in June 1947 only 'Haji Yusof remained (in the- 
Secretariat for Xative Affairs). 

We have now rene-wed this work, in whatever time w^e can 
spare, and are concentrating on the historical side first, HaJi 
Yusof will be mainly responsible for the MSS translations, and 
I .iiope to 1)6 able to co-ordinate these with corresponding folk- 
tales of the still pagan Kelabits and Muruts, as well as witli 
tlie wider pattern generally. 

■ ; ■ ■ r ' ' Tom 

Ouraior, Samwcik Museum^ 
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Texts and Translations. 

Here begins the first method of subordinating a human being 
io one^s will or of destrojfing her by means of the Magic Shaft 
of\ Wkdoni. 

IM) ini siiatu piitaran do% panali marifat , juga. Jikalaii 
•akaii inmidatangkan orang hampir atau Jaiih, daripada sa-biiah 
n%ri sadmli piin, neschaya gi3a btwahi hati-nya kqiada kita; 
jikalau tiada bertanu dengan kita, tiada ia boleh tidor dan makan. 
Ini yang di-surat kapada layang-layang kayu, ada-nja, (//??//« rra& 
‘wusiajah do' a- ini laihiil dan lagi niakhid) 

inaka ia-itii di-wapak stwta naina orang itu di-niasokkan dalarn- 
nya, Ini-lah dofiniiya:— 

Bisniillahir- Rahman 3 r-Rahim. ikllahninnia 
{ati hi) anta Zulaikha 

berahi Yusuf. 
ya.-Israfil I '■ 
ya Izrail!- 
ya Mikail! 

ya' Jibrail! ■■■; . , ^ 

Anibilkaii aku roh si~anu pertemukan dmigan roll akii 
■ Ya Allah!-'. ■ 

Ambilkan aku badan si-anii ptntemukan dengan badan aku 

ITa Muhammad ; 

Ambilkan aku liati si-anu pMemukan dengan ha ti aku 

Ya Rahman I 

Ani])ilkan aku rasi si-anu perteunukan daigan rasi aku 
Rahim ! Ya Rahim ! 

Ambilkan aku rong niata si-anu pMemukan dengan rung 

mat a aku 

Berkat Adam dengan Hawa, 

Berkat Baud dengan Sulainian, 

Berkat Yakub dengan Yunus, 

Biwkat Zakaria wa Yahya, 

Berkat Muhammad Rasul Allah salPallahu alaihi wa-salain. 

Ini-lah yang bernama do^a panah marifat. Ini-lah do‘a yang 
terlidieh daripada sakaiian do% lain. Ada pun akan guna-nya 

I ; (This is called wapak == wafak) 
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itu, jikalaii (li-perbiiatkan permain kapacla mannsia sakalian. pCTeni- 
piian ataii laki-laki bmclii-lah di-hati-iiA'a yang mmakan-iiYa, lies- 
chaya kalau di-habis sa-bakat di-lemahkaii-nya. Memberi mudzarat 
kapada liamba Allah serta dengan kehendak Allah dan takdir dan 
ada-lah biuasa haml)a Allah itii. Jikalau di-keiiai kepada kota-nya^ 
tiada-lah berkepiitusan dalam dunia dan jikalau di-kenai kapada 
bati-nya itu, insha^ Allah taala dengan izin xVllah, gila sa-lania- 
lama-nya liido]). Tiada bersekin ini melainkan yang memberikaii 
iibat kapada dia ia-itii mana orang yang btwbuat baharndah dapat 
mengubatkan dia. P>ermnla. tatkala berbuat pada sa-orang bainba 
Allah, hendakdah kita tnleh nipa manusia itii iakidaki atau perein- 
pnan, maka gambar di*'])tn])natkan snmbn dian, tiiek ru])a orang itii 
dan di-panggil rolnnya. Jikalau sudali dapat. maka binasakan. 

Traiislalion of iJie firsi method. 

The Magic Shaft of Stifi 
(wherein Loyer & Beloyed are one) 

This chapter consists of one way of reyolying a p)erKSOiTs mind 
by means of the magic shaft of knowledge. 

If it is desired to cause a person to come to you, ])e she near 
at hand or far away, from another country altogether eyen; in- 
evitably she will become so crazed that her heart will be filled with 
such a l)lind desire for you that she can neither eat nor sleep except 
that she meet you. This is what should be written on a piece- 
of paper and attached to the to})most branch let of a tree. 

(The efficacg of i'hifi prayer having heeoi proved hy experience^ 
ivilh IJie pennmmon of God, may He he exalted, may if he granted 
and puf info force). 

The cliarin should be written on an amulet with the name of 
the person to be charmed. This is the ])rayer : 

In the name of Cod, the most Merciful, the Compassionate,. 

0 God, compass for me that ^yhich I desire, a blind love- 

such as that of Zulaikha for Yusuf ; 

0 Israfael, messenger of God; 

0 Izrail, guardian of the subsistence of mankind, 

0 Michael, sounder of the last Trumpet ; 

0 Gabriel, Angel of Death; 

Conyey to me the life spirit of so and so, that it may be 

united with my spirit. 
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0 God, eoiiYe.y to me tlie body of so and so, tliat it may be 
nnitcd witli my body, 

0 3Inbammad, eoiivey to me the heart of so and so, that it 
may ]h? united with my heart, 

(■) i^Iereifnl, coiiTey to me the guiding star of so and so, 
that ir may be united with my star, 

O Compassionate, coirty to me the eye’s iris of so and so, 
that it may be united with my iris, 

May God's l)lessing be granted through Adam and Eve, 

May God’s blessing be granted through David and 

. . ■ Solomon, 

May God’s blessing lie gTanted through Jacob and Joiiah, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Zaeharias and 

: John, 

i\[ay (lOd’s blessing be granted through Muhaniinad, 

May God bless and save him. 

This is the prayer of ‘'^The Magic Shaft of Wisdom”. This 
is the prayer more ■ potent than any other whatsoever. Its use is 
that if it is practised upon hunian beings, be the}" men or women, 
who may hate in their hearts whosoever interferes with them, they 
will be w’eakened. Or’ if it is desired to harm one of God’s slaves, 
provided always it is God’s wish and predestined, tliat being will 
be destroyed. 

Should the magic sliaft touch the outside of tlie body of a 
subject then his longing for you will persist incessantly for so long 
as he exists in this world ; and if the magic shaft should toiudi Ins 
heart, ])rovided always that it pleases God, may He be exalted and 
with His ])ermission, the subject will he raving mad for the re- 
mainder of his life. He can never behave reasonably again unless 
it bapperivS that the person who cast 'the spell, that is to say tlie 
person who actually wrote the amulet, cures him. 

When you are about to cast a spell upon a person, you should 
glance at its appearance taking note if it he a man or a woman. 
Then you should draw a male or a female image (on cloth) from 
which the wick of a candle shoixld be formed. Then concentrate 
on the image of the subject and call for its life spirit. Mlien you 
have secured the spirit, destroy it. 

Here begins the second method of subordinating a human lieing 
or of destroying him by means, of the JSfhgiO Shaft of Wisdom. 
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Berm Ilia sU‘(fii rjaniuin, 

Jika akan mcjiggila orang jaiih ataii orang hanipir, siipa 3 ^a 
spgera dataiig kapatla kita, maka pM)aatkan sa-bnah ajoiigan, iiiaka 
di-siirat cloVi itu kaj)a(1a kain piiteh, pvrbuatkan laYar-iiya. Dan 
ainbii jariini orang lialii barang tujoli babak, di-puneliak di-tiang 
>iiatn. diia di-])o]mn tiang, suatn di-bnritan^ snatii di-lantakkaii 
kapada di-kaiiaii suatu di-ala yang kirk suatu di-Iantakkan di- 
]H''l)awa masokkan kapada tiang, ])aharii kita ikat dDigau gentian 
kDnbaran orang baiii akan tcmibirang-nya — semna-nya akan 
])raigikat gDitian orang balii itu juga. 

Slid all keinas lain di-tangas d&igan kemenyan di-baehakan 
"Fatilia^ sa-kali dan ‘'KiiI-bii-allalT tiga kali serta di-baelia do‘^a ini 
juga. . , y, 

Sa-itTdi di-beri salam kapada Xabi Kb idzir serta malaikat 
yang emjiat lain di-lal)ohkan kapada ayer lautan yang besar, 

■se peril mel'hahar : — 

Aniliilkan akii tulang-nya si-anii ka-negran tiilang akii, 
Am])ilkan aku b a ti-ny a si-anii ka-negran liati aku, 

Andiilkan aku jantong si-anu ka-negran jantong aku, 
Am])ilkan aku lidab-nya si-anu ka-negran lidali akip 
Antbllkan aku leinpedu-nya si-anu ka-negran leniptalu aku, 

A ml )ilkan aku utak-nya si-anu ka-negran utak aku, 

Ambilkan aku ])iji inata-nya si-anu ka-negran biji inata nkig 
Anibiikaii aku nafsu-nya si-anu ka-nagran nafsu akip 
Ambilkan aku sair-nya si-anu ka-negran sair aku, 

Ta Allab ! Ya Allah ! Ya Allah ! 

Ya Muhammad ! 

Bukan aku empunya dobi ini: Allah dan Muhammad. empunja, 
(M iisia jal) mu Jarrab ) 

Hai Tsra.fi 1 1 
Idai Izrail! 

Hai Mikail! 

Hai Ji brail! 

Tolongi a])a-iah ! Hamba-mu minta do^a kapada Allah. 

Benkat Isa 'Boh Allah! 

Berkat Noh I-Tabib-udlah I 
Berkat T3aud alaihi’ssalam! 

Berkat Huyalm ! y .V 
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Dan {)D*kat Idris! 

Dan ian'kat Yumis! 

Dan ])erkat Ynsiif! 

Dan Lerkat Aviib ! 

Dan borkat Liit! 

Dan bdrkat Yakiib! i 

Dan berkat Isahak! 

Dan berkat Jsmaii bilaihi’ssalam ! ^ 

Dan bD’kat Siilaiinan ^alaihkssalain ! 

Dan berkat Musa Kalim-udlah ! 

Dan ])erkat KSalib ! 

Dan ])erkat Shiiivalali! ‘ 1 

Dan berkat Sheikh Abdiil-lvadir Jilaiii I 

Dan berkat xkmird-'inuniinin Abu BakaDDsidik ! 

Dan berkat Baginda ’Ali! 

Dan berkat AmiD-l-mimiinin ’Omar! 

Dan berkat Amir’dmiuminm Othman ! 1 

Dan l)erkat Aniir’dmumiinin Hassan ! 

Dan btn*kat Am irMnnuminin Husain ! • 

Dan bmdvat sidaiig sakalian Yabi! 

])an berkat sidangv sakalian aulia Allah! ^ 

Dan berkat si dang sakalian kutub! ! 

Dan berkat sidang sakalian kfemiat ! 

Dan ])erkat sidang sakalian malaikat ! ^ 

Dan berkat IMmliamniad (\va salam) tasliman kathira ! 

Ya Allah! 

Ya Muhammad ! ! 

Tolongi 1 Hambannu minta dohi kapada-mu ! 

( i ¥ iisl a ja h ni u jarra h ) 

Aku i)anahkan kapada zat-nya si-anu, 

Aku ])anahkan kapada bayang-bayang sa-anu, 

Aku panahkan kapada langit, langit riiiitoh, i 

zikii panahkan kapada bumi^ bumi rimtoh, 

Aku j)anahkan kapada hint, laut kering, 

Aku panahkan kapada ka 3 m^ .kayii rebah, I 

Aku ])anahkan kapada bukitj bukit hanehor, : 
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Akii paiiahlvaii kapafla gunong, gunong hanelior, 

Akii panahkaii kapada si~anii, di-sair Allah, sair Muhammad^, 
Aku paiiahkan kapada matahari, matahari padam/ 

Aku paiiahkan kapada maghrib, inaghrib dekat, 

Aku paiiahkan kapada mashrik, mashrik dekat, 

Aku panahkan kapada liatu, batu belah, 

Ya Allah ! Ya Allah ! Ya Allah ! 

Ya Muhammad ! Ya Muhammad ! Ya Muhammad ! 

Ya Eahmanl Ya Eabman ! Ahi Eahman ! 

Ya Ealiim! Ya Ealiim! Ya Eahim! 

Ya Hakim! Ya Hakim! Ya Hakim! 

Ya Kahar ! Ya ICahar I Ya Kahar ! 

Ya Eazzak I Ya Eazzak! Y'a Eazzakl 
Ya Eauf ! Ya Eauf ! Ya Eauf ! 

Ya Hannan! Ya Hamian I Ya ! Hannan ! 

Ya Mannan ! YaMannan! Ya Mannan! 

Ya Eazik-u-tidi-saghir ! 

Wa .ya kliair^l-Ohafirin ! 

"Wa ya khaird -Mari thin ! 

Ma ya khairl-Yasirin ! 

Ma ya maliki yaumkl-Din ! 

Ma liika yastahn/l-mutawahidin 1 
Ma ya neama^l-Makil ! 

Wa ya hadPl-Mudhilin ! 

"Wa ya neama’l-Maula ! 

Wa ya neamal-Yasir I 
ila-allah. 

M-imma Izrail I 
Bcmkat Mikail! 

BtTkat Israhl ! 

B'Mait Jibrail I 

Berkat do^a La ilaha illa^llah, 

Berkat do^a Muhammad. 
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T}‘(U(slali())h of ihe second 

This btsgiiis an alternative cham 

It it is desired to iin]>alance one who is far away or near at 
liand sf) that she will forthwith come to yon, tlieii you should con- 
stniet a niodel of a sea-going ship and write that same pray (as 
ill iho {ireccMiiiig method) on white cloth of which should be made 
its sail. And obtain some seven needles from a person left desolate 
]>y d*‘ath and allix one at the top of the mast, two at the base of 
the inasK one at tiie stern of the vessel, and insert one on the riglit 
hand side of the (ooss-inast, and hammer one right into the bottom 
cd‘ tlie mast. Tlien stays should be made l)y joining all these points 
witli two' strandcal fibres, also helonging to the person left desolate 
by deatli wlio sboidd acd;ually do the fastenm 

When all is ready, straightway fumigate tbe vessel witli iju'ense, 
reciting over it the opening chapter of the Koran once and the 
prayer of the oneness of God three times, at the same time reciting 
this prayer also. 

WVlien that is cmnpleted, give to Kabi KhidKiig 

and to tbe four Guardian Angels and fortliwith launch tbe inssel 
upon the water of the ocean, saying as if you were addressing a 
human being: — 

Obtain for me the lieart of so and so and deliver it at tbe seat 
of my heart. 

Obtain for me the core of the heart of so and so and deliver it 
at tbe seat of the core of my heart, 

0])tain for me the tongue of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my tongue, 

Obtain for me the gall of so and so and deliver it at tlie seat 
of my gall, 

Obtain for me the lirain of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my brain,' 

Obtain for me the eye-ball of so and so and deliver it at the 
seat of my eye-ball. 

Obtain for me the ])assion of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my passion, 

Obtain for me the lust of so and so and deliver it at the seat 
of my lust, 

OGod! OGodI 0 God! 

0 Muhammad! 
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It is not 1 who own this prax'er. God and Muhammad are fe 
owuiers. 

{The eficacy of this prayer has heen proved hij experience). 

0 Israfael! , 

O.Tzrain , „ ' 

0 Michael ! ; , 

0 Gabriel ! 

Help me, in whateyer requests your slaye makes in his prayerS' 
to God. 

MaX' God^s blessing be granted tlirough Christ, spirited of God,. 

May Godls Ihessiiig be granted through Hoali, beloyed of God^ 

May God’s blessing be granted fhrongh Hnya, 

Miav God’s blessing be granted through Inoeh, 

May God’s bh^ssing be gTanted through Jonali, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Joseph^ 

, May God’s blessing be granted through Job, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Lot, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Jacolg 

May God’s blessing be granted through Isaac, 

'Mc\y God’s blessing ])e granted througli Ishmael, on whom bo 
peace ! 

May God’s Idessing be granted tlirough Solojnon, on whom bo 
peace ! 

May' God’s blessing be granted through Moses, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Saleh the Saintly, 

May God’s blessing be gi’anted through Loknian the judge, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Shinyalah, 

May God’s ])lessing be granted through Shaikh Abduhlvadir 
Jilani, 

May God’s Idessing be granted through Commander of the 
Faithful Abu-Bakar the Truthful, 

May God’s Uessing be granted through AH, 

May God’s ])lessing be granted through Commander of the- 
Faithful Omar, 

May God’s blessing !)e granted through Commander of the- 
Faithful Othinan, 
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May Oo(Ps bie8siiig be granted tbroxigh Goniniaiider of the 
IMithfiil Hassaii, 

Ma^' Go('Ps blessing be granted through Coniinander of the 
Faithful Hussain, 

May GodY blessing be granted through the assembly of the 
Prophets, 

May God’s blessing be granted through the assembly of all the 
saints, ■ , 

M:ay God’s Idessing be granted through the assenildy of all the 
workers of wonders. 

May God’s 1 blessing be granted through the assembly of all the 
angels. 

May God’s blessing be granted through Muhammad, May God 
grant many salutions to him. 

0 God I 0 Muhammad ! 

{The efficacy of this 'prayer has heen proved by experience) . 

Should I release my magie shaft I can obtain the very soul of 

so and so, ■ ■ ■ . ■ ,, . , 

Should I release my magic shaft I can obtain the Bhadow of so 
■ and .so, 

Should I release my magie shaft at the sky, the sky will collapse, 

Should I release my magic shaft at the earth, the earth will 
crumble, 

Should I release my magic shaft at the sea, the sea will dry up, 

Should I release my magic shaft at the hills, the hills will dis- 
appear. 

Should I release my magic shaft at the mountains, the moun- 
tains will dissolve, 

Should I release my magic shaft at the sun, the sun wih^ be 
dimmed, 

Should 1 release my magic shaft at the sunset, it will be 
advanced, 

Should I release my magie shaft at the sunrise, it will come 
near, 

Should I release my magic shaft at the rocks, it will he split 
asunder. 

0 God, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Muhammad, thrice xlo I call upon thee, 

0 Merciful, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Compassionate, thrice do I call upon thee, 
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0 Judge, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 xllmighty, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Eazzak, the Provider, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Eauf, Preventei* of trouliles, thrice do I call upon thee, 
0 Hannan, the Tender, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Mannan, Helper in distress, thrice do I call upon thee, 

0 Provider of the Young and tender, 

And 0 Greatest of Forgivers, 

And 0 Greatest of Masters, 

And 0 Greatest of Helpers, 

And 0 Master of the Day of Judgement, 

And thee do I beseech for help unto me the Huml)le one. 
And 0 Greatest of one^s to be relied upon in all affairs, 
And 0 Giiider of those who tempt others, 
zind. 0* Greatest of Governors, 

And O Ginatest of Helpers, 

0 God, , 

Have mercy Izrail, Angel of Death, 

May God^s blessing be granted througli Michael, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Israfil, 

May God’s blessing be granted through Gabriel,, 
There is no God save only Allah, 

May God’s blessing be granted Muhammad. 
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G. C. Woolley 

The (leiijiitioii of what a kms is should refer priinarily to the 
blade only: the idlt and sheath are no doubt essential ])arts ol: a 
(ompiete weapon. !)ut these vary iii dilferent parts of the i\ial avail 
Ar('h.ipehpu‘o, and a ]\Ialay exa milling a weapon w'ill look llrst to tlie 
hhide: its setting is to ium, iii eomparisoip hnmaterial, and if it 
does not suit his taste he would not hesitate about ehauging it. 


Oardner's delinition is "^^It is primarily a dagger with a liandle 
.set at an angle to tlie Idade, a sort of pistol gri]), in fact, to enable 
the wieltier to tlirusP, but this seems to he’ far too vague, and under 
it lie admits, as varieties of ihe kerh, the hadek and lioithok htda, 
whieJp ibougli iliey ean be used for stabhingvare single-cvlg-ed knivivs. 
I would suggest ‘"The Iveris is a weapon of dagger or rapier form, 
long or short, straight or wavy, double-edged, tapering to a point, 
exeejit in some eases of the Kms Siilok, };niinariiy for thrusting, 
:and its (‘ssential eliaraeteristie is the^ the l)lad(‘ towards 
the liilt to form a guard long and pointed on one side, short and 
imiiuled on the other See PL X¥. This widening always begins 
on the blade itself, hut is often completed by a separate piece of 
metal (tlie g(Uija) which may be loose or fastened to the Idadi*. I 
say primarily for thrusting so as to cover the later development of 
the Kfris Sulvk or Hundnng where the blade becomes hea\-ier and is 
fitted with a dilferent type of hilt, to give a gri]> for a cutting Idoiv. 

Tlie blade, in section, in' the middle, may lie practically flat, 
or slightly elii])tical, or diamond shaped (particularly in the Knds 
Faujawg type) or with a rib down the middle of the blade some- 
times very pronounced, with or without a slight thickening close 
to the edge, making a shallow groove on each side. 

A 


\j-^ V 

Fig. 1.' Middle'.Seciioii of. ESrig Blades. . 
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When it has been decided that a given blade is a Jicris, fiirther 
definitions can be added to fix type,, with reference to its sliapn 
or its its setting, its country of origin, etc. 

Origin of the Keris. 

Crawfurd, in his ‘^Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands*' 
says tl) at the v'ord ''Kris'- is an abl)reviation of 'li arts' a dagger or 
]M>jiiard, and that '"ht is probably a Malay word, now general in 
rile Archipelago”: from this Mr. Williams infers that ^it was 
apparently not thought necessary to invent for the weapon a new 
namr, as would most certainly have been done had it come into 
existence as a separate weapon by introdiieti on from outside or- 
imle])endeiit invention’. Xo form 'Kdris' however is given in 
CraAvfuivTs own dictionary, neither have I found it in Wilkinson 
or any other: wliy then should it not be regarded as new 
name’ for a new weapon? The Spaniards in the Phiiippmes;. 
referred to it as 'Calls'; it was knoAvn there, but was obviously 
introduced and used, by immigrant Malays, Suliis, Biigis or Tllajurns, 
not by the aborigijial tribes, xln anonymous ‘^Historical Dcscrijj- 
tion of the Kingdom of Macassar in the East Indies’, London, ITOl, 
states that ‘Tlic Crii is a weapon ])eculiar to the Malays, the Macas- 
sarians, the Javanese and other neighbouring islands”. Again, 
De la L6nl)ere in liis ‘'Xew Historical relation of. the Kingdom of 
Siam”, London 1693, in a list of Siamese arms, includes "Krid, 
a dagger AAdiich tiie King giA^es to the Mandarins : they AA^ear it 



Ficl 2. Outlines of Swords 
(Tavo Upper Drawings), and a ‘Typical KMs 
(Lower Drawing). 
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t’linist into a girdle on the left side, but ver}^ mueh before. The 
Euro])eaus do corrupt] }■ call it ''KrisE : this suits a special imported 
wea])on, worn as a token of rank by certain dignitaries, not a 
common national weapon in Siam. 

^roreover, if the hms was introduced from abroad, from what 
country di<l it come? It is incoiicemible that all trace of it should 
Inive vanisbed from its country of origin : the sword was known 
from remote rimes in India, Arabia, Europe and China, all with 
possible connections with the Alalay Archipelago by ancient or 
inediaeval trade rentes: swords there were long or short; there 
were wavy blades as well as straight; but in no place is there the 
eliaraeteristic i\la]ay ^ g an j({^ : ihe ] Abides have no unequal widening 
towards the hilt though they may be set in a eross-liilted handle, 
or they may widen eqnaUij on ‘each side, as in the type of iron— or 
])ronzo-age sword common all over Europe. 

Before going further, it is advisalde, as there are so many types 
of blades to 'get a preliminary rougli classification of then and to 
see if there is any indication as to which type is the earliest. Such 
a classification may be:— 

(i) straight Wades, of short or medium length 

(ii) wavy Idades, of short or medium length 

(iii) the keris panjang, straight or wavy, to include both keris 
haJiari and I'dris pekahik. 

(iv) the cuttiug keris, Keris Sul ok or Sun dang, (See PI: I). 
No. (iv) is obviously a later type, developed in one district only. 

No. (iii) is also a later ty])e, originating in Sumatra or the 
Northern part of the Peninsula. Eo. (ii) may be a very early form, 
but it is more likely to be a variation of a still earlier type as it 
requires additional process in manufacture: iu appearance it might 
be thought more handsome and attractive, but for actual use old 
.and renowned warriors are reported to have preferred the straight 
]>lade, of sliort length, owing to the scarcity and value of iron. 
Crawfurd, indeed, History of Indian Archipelago I p. 224. empha- 
sises this: the keris, he says, ^is a weapon fitter for assasination 
than war,’ it was hiot invented for that purpose or because of a 
love of close combat (which is contrary to their ideas) hut because 
rjf the scarcity and dearness of iron : otherwise why neglect the 
nseful and formidable sword for the trifling ineffectual dagger?^ 
.and hts use was continued later (i.e. when iron was more ohtain- 
.able) because of conservatism and pride.^ 

If the kms then was not introduced from abroad l)ut originated 
in the Arcliipelago, there are, Hvo possible lines of investigation 
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which it may be worth while to examine, even if no certainty is. 
likely to resnlt : these are (i) was it adapted, when iron became 
available, from some former type of Aveapon (ii) Avas it an original 
iiiAniition. Sir Ilichard Winstedt says that most of the evideiiee 
points to a Javanese origin, ])ut that “ht is idle to speculate'’' further 
as to whetlier the heris blade is a dragon form made by dragon 
Arorshi])pers or modelled from the horns of butting aniinals or 
wiiether its continued use Avas due to superstitious respect or from 
its litness Ihr Acarf are in close jungle. 

.Mr. t\h' 11 la nis suggests that the A’my is derived from the s})ear 
Avhich Avas known in tlie Archipelago in much earlier times — and 
it is in sup])orr of this theory that he quotes CraAvfurd to show that 
is not hi neAv name' for a neAV weapon, l)ut a mere dtndvative 
from Mvolris’. Jncideiitally, this argument does not seem to fit in 
Aveil Avirh the latter jairt of Mr. Williams' pa])er in AvViich deals 
Avith the res]>ect paid to Jeeris and its alleged magical or super- 
natural qualifies wliich would IiaA^e justified, or required, a sqei'ial 
new name. Mr. WTlliams states that the ''Sroiild not liave 

deveio]>ed out of tlie more nioderii patterns of i\ra]ay spear, seen 
in Museums today, but out of some earlier type, in use many c<.mtu- 
ries ago A\diic'h. has long become obselete and, as such things do in 
danij) tro})i('al countries, disa|)|:)eare(l altogether leaving no trace 
behind.'' He supposes then that as the long shaft of a spear might 
ho inconvenient in jungle fighting or impede the OAvner’s flight 
through jungle, he cut olf the shaft, so as to retain the valuable 
blade, and found that it made (juite a servii'cable dagger: be then 
constructed a separate liilt for it, Avliicli Avas loosely attaclied, and 
filed doAAm one side of the ^guard', tlius making the short blunt 
'dngii on one side of the fjcinja, so tliat the long ])oint should not 
s(*ratc]i him it he Avore his neAV dagger in his belt, and so got a 
blade Avbieh Avas easily (amvertible for use as a spearhead. In course' 
of time clever smiths turned the defoiiiied blunt end of the (I/fgu 
into ^Wne of the most artistic jiarts ot a well-made weapon" Arhieh 
Avould be comfortable when Avorii AAu'th the short side next to the 
body. 

It is an ujK'onviiK'ing argument. It postulates sonte primi- 
ti\x^ typo ol: spear Achich is now altogether unknown, and the ‘double 
piir])ose' blade is most irnjirobable : if a man wont out to fight with 
the ])lade ready on his spear shaft for the opening phase of an 
encounter, did he carry a loose hilt and sheath with him? A spear 
])lade must be lirmly fixed, and must he retraetalile : the valuable 
blade would be lost and its OAimer left defenceless if it drop]>ed off 
in the course of the fighd or was left sticking in a Avicker or Avooden 
shield: if the owner turned to flee, would he have time to remove 
the blade and fix it into his dagger hilt ? The blade, Avlien carried 
in his belt, Avoiild ha\"e its side against his body, not the point of 
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the (jdnjn. aiul iiy the time that the artistic evolved 

there W€Te eustoiiiary rules for the wearing of /rem which prescribed 
v'heii it must be worn with the tip of the hilt towards or away from 
the bodv. i.e. when the daga would he on the top or on the lower 
side: if it wvis bmiiifortable” in oiie pogl^^^^^^ the sha]*[) (irlug 

(at ihe otlier side would liave to be tiled down also. Tlie whole .mg- 
gcstiou of fiiing down seems unnecessary, as the man would iiot 
carry a nake«l blade in his belt, and a sheath would protect him 
from any scratch. The theory also assumes that the original s{)car 
biade bad pi-ujocting points at the base, which seems most unlikely, 
as they might aid as barl)s aud prevent the spear being withdrawn 
rapidly for further use. 

i\Ir. 'Williams makes the Teutative suggestion’ that tlie I'h'is 
was introduced in the 34th or early loth century, in Java, when 
ihe ’Majapahit power was in the ascendent: Imt i)y tliat time the 
])rimitive form of spear from which lie thinks the I'cris was derived 
must already have vanished, and the earliest known form, the 
/rms* Jilajiipalnl with blade and hilt in one.])ie('e, the latter in the 
form of a gal, would never have been convertible into a spear, 
unless indeed it was to be lashed on to the end of a wooden shaft: 
.and a spear wdth sncli a weak blade would be a, most unreliable 
\vea].)on. 

. Mr. Gardner suggests that the Irris lias been evolved from the 
sting of the ilcan pari, siing ray : these fish are common in Malayan 
waters, and tlie (langerons or deadly wounds that the stings eonlcl 
inti let would he well-kuowu to the Malay fishermen. A sfiecimen 
■of a sting wdth the* base shaved down as if it had once been fitted 
into a handle has been found on a prehistoric site, and other speci- 
mens have been found far inland, probably having lieen taken there 
for purposes of trade, as daggers. Even in modern times they have 
lieen used as weapons. Ho found that if the base of tlie sting w-as 
wrapped in cloth it could be held between finger and thumb for an 
effective thrust, and he even has one actually fitted into a klais hilt. 

One may admit all this, but it does not follow that because an 
ikan pari sting may be used as an efficient thrusting weapon that 
it was the original from which the kms was derived: if the sting 
was wrapped in cloth at the base it would provide an equally good 
,grip if held in tlie fist point up or down, as an ordinary dagger : an 
np-eountry Sakai or Jakun might value it as being imusual, but 
for mere efficiency a sharpened slip of bamboo would be just as 
good and would cost him nothing — ^his jungles were full of it : the 
:stiug w^ould make a bad woimd and if the small spines was left in 
it, the wound might fester, but the original pioisoii would not be 
there for tliat is contained in a gland in the living fish situated 
At file base of the sting, not in tha sting Ttaell , . ■ ' ■ , ' ■ y ^ 
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A stronger reason for rejecting the derivation of the /rcrts from 
the ik*Ui pan lies in tlm shape of the sting; the edges on the lower 
part ot tile sting are serrated with small spines pointing ii|,)\rards, 
towards the base, and in no tt'pe of knis are there any such serra- 
tions. and the i^ase of the sting is without the widening towards 
rlie whieli is an essential characteristic of the khls, so that 

eV(.'i) if iknn [mn stings were still in use as daggers at the time when 
the k(!rn was introdiiced^ the pattern of the he ris wn^ nor based 
fm the sring. 

If the keris W'as not introduced from abroad, or coj)ied. from 
some otlif-r form sneh as a spear or fish sting, it must liave lieen 
an original local invention, and this is the source ascribed to it by 
tratiition, and the i>est traditions assign it to Java. The peoples 
nf tile Archijielago haw not the hi stoineal sense well developed, and 
history and mytlioiegy liaYe no clear boundaries between them, 
hilt soinetliing oi \'alue may be foiind in their stories if there is 
any external evidence to support them. Such evidence may be 
found in tfie sciilijtures of the temples in Java. Crawfurd points 
out that the nane ancient temple sculptures — perhaps because of 
tinn'r ‘‘stric-t adherence to a foreign costume'’— show no trace of the 
7rc/'ist, but only de])ict swords and spears, but that in tlie temples 
on Mount Lawn wldcdi date from early in the loth century there 
are several examjiles. Ihillles'^' says that there are s('iil})ture{l kens 
on the temple at Suku which, liy an inscri])tion, can lie dated as 
one slab siiows a workman making a knis and there 
are several blades hanging np in Ids shi[). One tradition, witli an 
inclination to mythoiogy^ assigns the introduction of tlie keris to 
the Hindu Xing Sakutraiii or Sa Put ram who was horn with a 
keris pasopaii at his side; another gives it to Panji, the well-known 
liero of the Panji tales; this would make it about A.D. 920, which 
would he jierhaps too early, judging by the temple sculpture 
evidence, but it would ])e natural for ])eople of a later date to 
connect the natioiial weapon with the national hero. A third 
variety attributes it (Crawfurd) to Tnakarto Pati, King of Jang- 
golo, in the hegimiing of the 14th century A.D. which would fit 
in with the tem])ie evidoiice. Traditions giving its origin to Bali 
or Celebes are too late: after the fall of the Majapahit Empire its 
workers in metal were scattered and the keris became a general 
wea[)on ; some of tlie best workmen went to these islands and news 
that The best keris now come from Bali or Celebes' might soon 
become The keris started there’. The attribution, given by Malacca 
Malays, to Jiaiig Tuah, 1374 xA.D., is merely an attempt to glorify 


The Secretary of the Royal Batavia Society writes "RaBles is quite right. On 
the remarkable temple at Sukuh there is a relievo, representing Bima, forging a 
keris with his bare hands, using his knee as an anvil. Persons wearing kerises 
are represented on the beautiful temple of, Panataran.** 
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a local, hero, ignoring the fact that the /rcris' was known long before 
his day, Tlioiigh he niay have made some partienlar pattern fashion- 
able in Malacca, 

At the other extreme., Mr. Gardner (p. 41) quotes Dr. van 
8tein C'allenfels as savdngv that the Majafaliit “belongs to the 
earliest iron age in Java, about the Ttli century A.D. and that 
scarcely anything is known about it. Xo evidence is given in 
support o( this \'iew, and the date seems far too early, and dis- 
agrees with the temple sculptiire evidence. 

The sword and spear, it ’would seem, were known in Java from 
a’licient times: iron imist have been imported, and without iron 
tools the temple sciilptnres could not have l)een made. l)iit there 
is .no evi<]e!!ce that iron wnis obtained locally. l\Iight it be not the 
(nse that Inakoirto Pati or a w'orkman at his eourt discovered or 
foirnd out liow to Avork the meteoric iron which is found in Java 
and also Celebes? Typical of the Awn.s* are its pnrtiur lines and 
markings and its dull rough surface : h&si pa luiir means hnixed'^ 
iron, i.e. iron and nickel as in meteoric iron, and it is the nickel 
Avhieli causes the markings. Also in Java, as in all t'ountries., the 
thundeiholt or meteorite has been siip])Osed to possess some magic 
or talismaiiie properties (legend in Eaffles, Yol. 2 ]>. 13T). The 
first Hris Majapaliif were not suitable as actual weapons, l)eing too 
small and weak. I)ut as eharms or talismans they could be valued: 
the hilt, in the same }.)iece as the Uade, had the form of a deity, 
Yishnn. whose image would (amseerate and give additional eihcacy 
to the charm. (Sec PI: I. fig. 1 & 2). 

Professor II. Balfour lias suggested that tliese Majapalvif. 

might possildy be “currency bars'k In North Borneo up to tliC' 
])resent time brass cannon were commonly used as currency: lie- 
fore the advent of tlie Chartered Company a native miglit be .fined 
“one jiikuP or “two pikuls^^ i.e. brass cannon up to that weight 
(one ])ikul = 133 lbs. taken as equivalent to $25.00 — ■ $30.00) and 
for long afterwards this system Avas used in reekoning such things 
as brum (dowry). But a cannon had its own profier use i.n. the days 
of piracy, and cwen later on, at festivals: would so much labour 
liave been expended in making a TurrencV knife or dagger which 
was too Aveak to lie used? A rough block, like the tin currency 
of Malaya, Avould be a much more proliable form. The TalivSinaiY 
idea, does explain Avhy trouble should be taken in the manufacture; 
and a talisman to be ke]it for luck AAnuld have a market value, so 
there seems to be no heed to suggest ^currency’ at all. The Icerin 
miglit possibly have had a ceremonial use, just as noAv the Dusuri 
women in Putatan and Papar in North Borneo carry a very orna- 
mental brass knife on certain ceremonial or festal occasions. 
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The /Teris P] : I. fig. 3 may have originated little if any 

later than the ifemv if the blade was broader, very thin and 
weak, and made to fit a hilt: as a talisman it lost the power given by 
the deity of the Majapaliit handle (unless the separate hilt was 
■carved in the image of divinity ) but it gained a mysterious power 
from the belief in its having been forged and moulded by l)are 
hands, as shown l)y the finger marks impressed on the blade— a 
power possessed by one of the Majapahit kings, according to a 
tradition recorded by Paffles. 

ilr. Gardner notes that modern forgeries of the Keris Maja- 
pahit and Keris Fichit were being made in Trengganu, the fornier 
tending to be larger and heavier with larger figures for the hilt : 
lie also regards some Fichit blades with figure hilts, as forgeries. 
Wavy blades of either type, he thinks, if genuine, were certainty 
of later make. The wavy blade in Mr. Gardner's opinion, may have 
been introduced from India and he quotes the ibex horn as a 
possible original for this type. The natural curves of this horn 
as shown in a drawing are certainty not unlike those of a three 
or five wave but the defivation seems rather far-fetched and 

does not suit the blade with nine or more waves, — moreover the 
actual horn is a corkscrew spiral and the heris, though wavy, is fiat. 

The development and spread of the Keris 

Marsden (p. 347) says that iron was smelted in Menangkabau 
'‘'fi'rom the earliest times^b When once the use of the local material 
had been discovered, it wamlcl not be long before c-iever workmen 
would find that the talisman could be made into an actual and 
.serviceable wea])on 1)y combining it with imported iron, and we get 
the blade built up of strips of various metal forged and welded 
together: the central strip of imported iron or steel provided tlie 
sharp point ami edge, and strength, whilst the local bbsf pamur 
gave the desired appearance and inarkings and contributed its 
magic or supernatural qualities to the completed weapon. Bur- 
nished steel blades do occur, especially in the Sul u and Bali types, 
but generaliy were not favoured. A first rate workman could add 
to its beauty by chiselled or inlaid work or gold mountings, and it 
w^as also discovered that the damasceniiig or paatur patterns could 
l)e controlled. By about the middle of the 14th century according 
to Baffles the art of hens making was reaching to the liighest point, 
.at Paujajaram in Java, under the second prince of Maja])aliit, and 
the first damasked heris were being produced. 

The countries conquered by Majapahit became familiar with the 
heris and began to adopt it from their conquers, whilst trade and 
piracy hel])ed to spread it. Then came the fall of Majapahit and 
its workmen were scattered, and the result of all this was that the 
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(leveio[>nieiit of the weapon took different fonns^ different places, 
though no hard and fast line can be distlnguislied : the key to niiich 
of the change is to be found in the spread or in fiuenee of the 
]\Ius}ini (llohaniedaii) religion. Crawfurd puts the eonversioii of 
the ]\lulacea Malays at about 12 T 6, of the Javanese at about 1478, 
and th(‘ Cele])es about 1510. Winstedt, History of Malaya, p. 56 
says tlnit Majapahit fell before the attacks of Musliin princes be- 
tween 1515 and 1522, The lines of development can be elassilied 
as follows: — (i) the Bali, Lombok and Madiira type, (ii) the Java- 
nese, (iii ) the l\"ortbern oiy reninsula, (iv) the Biigis, (v) the 
Siinuitran, (vi) the Patani, (vii) the Sulu. 

1.11 all cases there the examples whieli are excoptional, or niay 
].)e reganled as Treaks’ made to suit a special buyer, and there are- 
small or tov weapons made perhaps for women or for boys of high 
birth. ‘ 

Keris types. 

The basic type. The original talisnuinicv Majapahit 
had a. hilt; as noted above, representing a deity, often seated, with 
the hand resting on the knees. The deity was probabl}' Yisliiiii, or 
Si\'a : Vishnu rode on the Garnda, the roc, or a monster witli the 
liead of a )}ird and hoily of a man, and tlie Xagas, snakes, were 
their enemies. The Garuda form might easily have i)een used in 
place of '\4shnn, but the cobra would not have come until the 
redigious connection had been lost sight of, or deliberately ignored, 
and the snake form adopted in view of the snake-like wavy ])lade 
and its deadly power. Hilts were of metal — gold, silver,' suasa, 
ivory or wood. In the latter case, the ornamental ka muffing wood 
was tlie favourite, and this was also used for the sampir and hiinfut 
though a plainer wood was often used for tlie central sarong section, 
especially if it was to ])e co\’ered by a metal sheath. 

(i) The Bali, Lombok and Madura type. (See PI : II & 
III). In these parts the Hindu religion held its ground, and on 
the hilt the figure of the divinity remained or, as often in Madura,, 
became a flower with a general outline resembling that of the figure. 
These hilts, in silver or gold, were often massive, and. very elaborate- 
ly carved. In its simplest form it becomes a wooden block of some- 
•what cubist design. It is often seen without the metal penmgkok 
at its base. 

The sheath may he made of two pieces of wood, fastenedi toge- 
ther, not with a separate sampir^ and if there is a metal casing, it 
may liave a large grotesque mask or clemon^^ face on one side of the- 
mmpir, A rounded outline is giten to the sampir, but there is a 
Bali type in which the side enclosing ih% .dagu of the blade is in 
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aliiicyst a sti\aight liiie with til of the main blade. The tip 

(d; the sheath is rounded. The wood chosen is often very conspi- 
eiunis ill marking, e.g. a light ground with large blotches almost: 
black in colour. 

Tile lilades of some of the royal lews in the Weltervreden 
IMiiseums are long, and wider than usual. The engraving of a 
Madimi keris in Eaffles’ History of Java (YgI. I p. 296) has a hilt 
ivirirh iiiiglit well be of the Madura t^ype^ as it seems to be a eoin- 
hination of a human (or divine) hgiire w'ith floral or scroll oriia- 
niont. hut the sheath is distinctly Javanese. The hilt of one of 
the three Ashmolean Iceris is’ said by Winstedt to represent Arjiiiia 
or a. demigod of the Wayaiig Knlit cycle: it is not so lieavy as the 
Bah liilt, and may be Madura or Java ivork: the figure has long 
liair hanging down its liack: it must date from before 1656, when 
it had been brought to •England. The blade of this Mris may 
also he Madura or Javanese, as the has a edge though 

tlic lilade is straiglit. Bali blades are often smooth or polished, 
if not actually burnished, and the shows as white or light 

gray patterns on a dark almost black ground. 

: 

(ii) The Javanese type. Ilafiies says that over 100 varieties 
w'ere knovn, and he gives a plate showing 41 of the hmrnmonl ones 
Avrtli tl'ieir names, v'hich include the ‘pasupati form — the /labis* with 
which the king Sakutram w^as born. Some of these are straight,: 
some wavy, but in no case are theAvaves very pronounced, and 
many of these outlines are so similar that it wnuld take an expert 
to identif}’' an actual 'weapon. There is no /rcTO Mcijapaldt shown, 
and a])parently no pic/nt, l>ut he may have omitted these as not 
being hmmmonh In later times the kms Sapidcal'^ is understood to 
be a straight kmsy and keris Sempaum a wavy or sinuous one wdth 
from 3 to 7 fiok’ (curves) but Ho. 27 on liaffies’ plate, which is 
slightly waivy is called se^i/pana, iSTo. 32, which is straight, is called 
sentpcuia henar and Ho. 13 w^hich is wavy is called sainikal. Pos- 
sibly the engraver got his figures confused for in the previous ])iate 
showdng the parts of the keris and their names there is a metal (?) 
cover for a sheath marked ^Ho. but there is Ho. 5 in the 
list of uamesf Craw'furd says there W’^ere 54 varieties, 21 straiglit 
and 33 w^avy. 

Raffles also says (A"ol. I p. 329) that the Java kerts is plainer 
than the (Peninsula) Alalayan type in blade as well as in hilt and 
sheath. Tfiainer^ should not be taken to mean finferiorh the 
reputation of the Javanese wnrk shows this, but it may mean ^greater 
simplicityb The conquerors of Majapahit , were Muslims, and 


^ Skeat has a note that Sempana him was used for a strai|:ht Aim. 
t Perhaps this cover is the back view of the ''Madiiira sheath. 
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images of clieties on the Mlt would he anathema to a zealot. 
The thick S(iuat figure seen on the Bali type disa]:)]>ears : the tliinner 
upright figure -with head inchned slightly forward .loses its liiiinan 
ontlijie and becomes a plain shape, with uery little ornament, which 
gives a grip very much like that of a fencing foil. The Jawa (lentahi- 
type may ol: course have been made also in Java, by Javanese work- 
nam for Javanese use, but it is more typical of the Peninsula. As 
lias ])een ])ointed out already, no haKl and fast line can be drawn 
and it is best .merely to say wdiat the typical Javanese lorm is. 



Fig. 3 . Front and side views of a typical Javanese Iveris Hilt. 

The sarnpir of the Javanese sheath (see PI: IV) is of a light 
design, with rounded edges, somewhat boat-shaped, and this may be 
developed by lengthening the ends and curling them over. The 
sarong of the sheath is narrow, tapers a little, and is rounded at the 
point, sometimes with a solid tip of metal or ivory or ebony. The 
whole sheath up to the sarnpir is often cased in metal — brass, silver 
•or gold, plain or chased, but an open panel may be left on one side, 
to show the ornamental grain of the wood, or be filled in with a 
.slip of tortoise-shell or ivory. . 
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I)i\ W. F. Stiitterheim in his *^Cultuurgeschiedeiiis van Java 
on BeehT gives on p. 148, 149 illustrations of the two sides of the 
blade of an *^014 keris^ which is inlaid with figures and patterns: 
this may he a Bali blade, or made by a Javanese smith for a man 
of the old Hindu religion, but may be put in the "^speciaF or Treak^' 
class, it is by no means an ordinary weapon. 

(iii) The Peninsula or Northern type. (See PI: V),.. 

Here too, as in later Java, we get a Muslim people, Imt as is so clear- 
ly shown in SkeaPs ^Malay Magicb they were not very bigoted and 
were ready to overlook all sorts of pagan survivals. As the kens be- 
came known to tliem and won their approval as a weapon, they may 
have o})jccred to the actual representation of a pagan divinity on the 
]]ilr, hut might Inu'e been ready to compromise, in order to retain the 
supernatural powers of the blade, on the retention of the MJaruda',. 
the ].)ird-headed Inimaii form, but making it more of a caricature : the 
godls hands c-ome of! his knees— the attitude common to gods and 
kings in the teniples of Egypt — and are folded across the stomach, 
tile head, is lowered, ami we get ihe Jawa deniam — the man shivering 
with fever, but a man scarcely hiimaii enough to o,t!end agaiiist 
religion. In the earlier stages the figure may have hair carved 
on the back of the head : this is succeeded by the bird’s crest, then 
the arms may be left out, and the bird’s crest, then the arms may 
be left out, and the bird’s head and eyes and beak he left out, or 
changed after passing through a Tohra’ phase into foliated patterns 
until nothing is left of hiunan or animal form, and only the shape 
of the hilt remains, as it gives an admirable grip for a weapon 
designed for a thrust. Gardner (Hotes on two nn common varieties 
of the Malay Kms) says that the seated god on the Majapahit 
keris hilt has a sort of hat on the head, which, from behind, looks 
like a cobra with hood extended. The so-called Tat’, in my opinion,, 
is really the halo-like disc often seen in representations of the 
gods: when the Gariida took the place of the god the halo became 
a bird’s crest like a cock’s comb : the cobra and cobra-hood idea, as 
already noted, was quite independent and oceured to men who knew 
ami eared Jiothiiig about the proper attributes of Yishnu. The 
col,)ra idea same quite early, for the keris of Muzaffar Shah of 
Malacca is said to be of 15th century work: it also shows, from 
the inscription inlaid in silver that a Muslim sultan was willing 
to wear a weapon with a snake on its blade. 

Wilkinson, dictionary s.v, "Aring' states that in the Peninsula 
fretted work under the point of the ganja is only found on sinuous 
blades, but that this is not the case in Java, and as authority he 
quotes the plate in Baffles’ Historj' of Java which shows 41 TommoiY 
varieties of blades. . ' , ‘ 
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(iv) The Bugis type* As great traders and pirates the 
Kiigis 'V‘<>u](] i>e fainiliai* with all ])arts of tlie Archipelago, and 

also had iin:mat(* ('onniHaioiis with the Peninsnla, esj)ecial]y 
ill J^elaiigor. As niakrn’s of /eerts they harl a higli reputation, hut 
tliey .-cloh to have kept to the usual patterns and to blades of luode- 
rale length, so tliei'e is little or nothing to distinguislr a Piigis 
i'roriL a Javainse or other s])eeinien, exeejit that as ]\[iislinis they 
would iK'tt he likcdy to use Hindu forms. A very eIa])orately carved 
liilt might lie called ‘'Hugis^ on ac'coinit of its good workmanslup, 
!iin they seem to have favoured a "Jdwa (ItnHUnr type wdiieli starts to 
hend Very soon, and may have little or no traee of arms or features. 
'Fhe sheath is like the Jkminsula one. not ahvaj’s quite so heavy, 
ami the him lid may he more ornamental, with an edge, not a Hat 
base,', 

(v) The Sumatrae type. Dr. Snouek PFiirgroiije in his 
hook im the Aelienese says that their weapons were tlie .ddiii or 
l.'Jriritjiij {j/lhniiifi ) , a variety ()f sword, and the reu itrhoinj or 
riiirlioiifj, a single-edged knife, and he doi's not iiielude the khris 
in his list. Tliis may he an indirect support to tl'ie theory of a 
irindu-Java origiji, as Acdieh Iiad early conne('tions with the Arabs. 
Jh 104 siiows 2 ‘’Kriss triiivestiture^ whiclt are of the ‘dava^ ty])e 
hotli'for hilt and slieath. It may be assumed that these were 
itnported for (^u'emonial use. On the otlier hand Menangka])au 
was famous for its Irrris, and A’ewhold quotes x\rgeiisola, writing 
in 1001), as saying ‘hit Alenangkahau exeellent j)on lards are made, 
called ereese,^^ : the best weapons of all the Orieiit^h Xo doubt the 
workmen turned out Krris of Java or Peninsnla type if required, but 
the H])eeial Sumatra variety was the keris huh ad or kdds paiijujig, 
a long ]*aj>ie]‘-iiko Wade, ]>er]ia[)s introduced to give extra reach in 
an encounter with an ojiponent armed with a sword. The tyjae, 
an encounter with an ojiponent armed with a sword (see PI : VII &> 
Till). The type, once introduced, w^as repeated wdth blades of 
ordinary or even short lengtli — the Hm alang and kerls peunlek. 
Bahari, Wilkinson, means ‘young, vernal, or is vsimpl}^ a complimen- 
tary term, e.g. zantuu yuug hah an ‘the good old timesH a Brunei 
iMalay told me that the type, if wavy, was called Renti^ and if 
•straight An] nr or JIuujur: he could not explain the meaning of 
tliese words, but AVilkinson (1901 ed.) gives P&nganjur as ‘The 
•officer wlio hears the s^vord of state before Rajah It is also called 
Kens Reujjalaug because that type was generally used for executions. 

The haharl blade is long and narrow, sometimes flat, or 
diamond-shaped in section, but sometimes with .a raised rib running 
down the- middle: it may have pamur, or have a plain dull black 
surface, not unlike black sandpaper, but there are also eases where; 
it has a smooth or almost burnished ' surface, wheii it called Keris 
Melela, The Keris Mdela belonging to the Sultto of Kelaiitan 
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doscrihed by Dr. Gimlette, ^Malay Poisons’, ]>. T. may have been 
one of the sliorter form of the Sumatran ty[)e: Dr. Gimlette says 
it u'as short ami straio'ht and had no damask {hesi ruMda mcauis 
ninlaniasked steel ) and was reputed to ha magic po were althoiL^^^^^^ 
th(* lack of damask, Avliieh the meteorite lid pdinar produeed, might 
be thought to involve the loss of it . y . 

Idle typical liilt follows the general outline of the Java pattern, 
though a i)]ade will often be found fitted with a hilt of the Jnira 
iiemnni Ikmiiisuia ty]Ks doiibfless to suit the taste of tin* owner. 
The longer dava {iattern gives a better ]>alance in the hand — more 
likt‘ the handle of a fra1— Jmt design is given more 

ornament, ami the ti]» is often of a llower-like or foliated design. 

The sai/ipir of the slieatli comhiries the Ja\'a and Pi?ninsula 
types: tlu- two ends may be rather high, and the rest not so square 
and lica\y as the Peninsula type. The mrofig is narrow, may liave 
a nuinlu‘r of silver hands, and may end on a ronmhal point, or, 
especially if metal-cased, in a square ImiiluL A reason for tin? 
square tij), given to me l>y a P>riiiiei ]\Ialay, was tliat the kf'rls 
('ould he worn at the hack, and in an emergency a kick witli the 
Jieel would jei‘k the l)lade np ami enable the hilt to ])e grasped and 
the i)lade drawn over the shoulder. Gardner menti^ms the same 
trick, hut iieirlier of us have been aide to see it demonstrated. Tlie 
name .Abb'/.s Tujang refers to this. 

(vi) The Patani type. (See PI: TX). This is also called 
the Kerin Fehil'a or Pekakab ‘^Tlie Kiiigfisherk This is reference 
to the liilt, which may be derived from the bird-headed Garuda, but 
it is often much n?ore like a demon, or one of the gods or demigods of 
the Wayang KalU, though they do ]iot have such long noses. It is 
worth remembering, however, that the Wayang Ktdif was, and still 
is, very popular in Patani. Pirth, ^Malay Fishermaid ]). 48, speaking 
of some of the Kelantan boats, say that ^The crutches to hold mast 
and sails on hoard when taken down are often highly sculptured in 
floral or bird designs, and even occasionally in the form of a figure 
from the local shadow-play.^^ Whether the Ashmolean keris with 
the broken nose is to be put down to Patani or rJava is open to 
question. A form of hilt showing.a demon head with the teeth 
and tusks and a long nose^ though not a beak like the dcingfisher^' 
type, is given by Professor Bessemer in Indonesian Arts & Grafts, 
Xetheriandsch Indie, Oude eii Xieuw as bJavaneseb This may he 
an early type of the Kiris Pdtani and show a connection with the 
old Hindu religion and ihedVayang KuKt plays. The Patani blade 
is fairly long, and may be almost or quite as long as a Keris Bahari, 
A blade of Mr. Gardners whieh , is: fitted with a Pekakak hilt, has 
SI waves. • - 
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The slieath resembles that of K ms Baliari. Javanese in- 
jliaaiee ('oming through Menangkabaii and Sumatra, as well as 
dir(‘(.:t, was strong in the Fatani district, and niay explain why a 
iih'/ab of SiTina trail type with a hilt recalling i\iQ Way an g Kulit 
shoiild often have been chosen rather than one of the PeiiinsnJa 
or Fugis design. ' 

(vii) The Keris Sulek type. (See FI: X & XI). This 
types is a very well delined development of the original heris in the 
Feninsnla it e^'en lias a distinct name, the sundmig, hut in Foriieo 
it is always (adied either /rcrFr simply or Keris Sididi as opposed to 
Kh'lx Jaira or Keris Biigis. The Siilns wanted a eiitting rather 
thai) a til rusting weapon, ])erha])s as being more suited for piratical 
attacks at sea,— a straiglit heavy type the ifn/b/i Laul — so they de- 
signed a new hilt, but retained the characteristic Idade with a ganja. 

, Blades. ■ ^ . 

Some are still fairly short and light, but the tendency is 
townirds extra weight and length, and the point is almost rounded. 
They may sl'iow pa mar down the centre of the blade, often with a 
broad ])lain edge, or even the whole blade may be smooth if not 
actually burnished : in these eases there is often a floral design or 
an Araihe inscription inlaid in silver. Blade are straight or wavy, 
.and often liave a groove, or two grooves with a ridge between, run- 
ning down nearly to the point, with the pamur showing only in the 
grooves. 

The hilt is set at a. slight angle, leaning towards the dagti^ 
with an ipnvard crest on the upper, aring, side and a downwards 
prong on tlie lower side, which prevents the hand from slipping. 
It is made of wood or ivory or metal, and the grip is-boimd with 
plaited rings of rotan or silver or brass wire. There is also a 
metal loop on one or both sides of the blade which is held by the 
serrated edge of the a ring or janggui, and is connected to a hast 
metal stri]) which runs up the hilt and is held there by the rotan 
or wire rings: the object is to prevent the blade from getting loose 
and twisting round when a blow is struck. 

The sheath generally has a separate sampir of Peninsula or 
Bugis type, l)ut occasionally the whole sheat is made of two pieces 
of wood stuck together witli bands of metal or rotan. The hunint^ 
if there is one, is of any type, Java, Peninsula or Bugis. 

Keris Manufacture. 

The actual ])roeess of manufacture in modern times — and 
there is no reason^ to suppose that it has changed in any essential 
since early days — is given ])y W. Eosenhaih, NoUs on> Malay MetaU 
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worl\ Journal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 31 Feiu'uarv IDOL, 
and again by I. H. Is. Ethnology a Archaeology of the 

Malay Peninsula, p. 55, and Gardner, iicVL and Oilier Mday 
Weapons. A rough suniniary is that strips of different metals, when 
^v<dded together, make up a iaminated bar and the edges of lamina- 
tions produce marks or lilies, which are pannir: this ])attern is 
filially brought out by an acid bath ivliich eats away parts oi the 
softer nietals and may also increase its Tisibility by altering the 
colour of some of the metals. The earliest workers could ])rodiiee 
hair-like lines only luit later smiths found out how to control the- 
paniar markings and to produce any required pattern. 

. Pamor. 

The nature of the pamur took mi important part in deciding 
if a weapon was lucky or uu lucky for any given ]uirp()se: one lucky 
for trade might be liad for war. Xewliold, British Settlements in 
tile Straits of IVfalacca, Vol. 2, p. 202, gives a translation of a 
l\[alay i\Ianuscri}>t on this subject and Winstedf’s Eiiglisli-llalay 
Dictionary, s.v. hlaniask'’’ gives a long list of names of pannir, luit 
to attempt the compilation of a conijilete list, tlioiigb interesting 
to a collei'tor. woidd not rejiay the time and ti’oulile invoh’etl. The 
names are often fanciful and based on very far-fetclied analogies — 
e.g. ‘hish-JiaveB' or 'hhe grass hopper’s legs” and prohalily the 
names varied in different districts. Newbold gives a plate, appa- 
rently copied from diagrams in his Malay Manus(‘ript showing ten 
forms described, hut Professor W. W, vSkeat’s copy of this hook has 
pencilled notes giving different pannir names to several of them. 

One legend said that the straight pamur lines were derived 
from the hair of a girl who was sacrificed when the manufacture 
of the blade was begun, in order that her si)irit might enter into it. 

Keris Measurements. 

Various systems of measurements have lieen rei'orded by Xew- 
boid, Skeat, Gardner, Keith, Evans and others, hut it is not neces- 
sary to repeat them here in detail. They fall into two classes, (a) . 
com])arative measurements depending only on the idade itself, 
e.g. the ninnher of times that the width of a blade at a given ])lace 
•will go into its iengdh, (b) a combination of a Wade measurement 
witli a personal measure of the owner, e.g. the width of his thumb 
joint compared with the lengtji of the blade, with a formula of 
the ^soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor’ type. The results will show 
wiiether a blade is lucky or unlucky either in itself or for a parti- 
cular owmer. , ■ 

Keris Magic. 

“It has already been suggested that the Mm in its original form 
in Majapahit had a ;magjieal. ^ pr'TaJiamanic,;yaliie rather than as*'. 
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himself ■''f 

monster or lin niiahr hp'fllin„.^,i „,"-i li. . _ *.Vpe of 


monster or jin might be 'allowed, and be as efficent 111^^!- ° 

llio snp6i iiEturnl oro, could sfill ha i7CQn „,,li i’t'S*' puinui 


the supernatural ore eouhl st 1 p WJ.l T 

to the foreign metal :'a“S S n t har/h. 

knis would'have more: the of H-m^T 

20 hinds, and in the story books tht s^ I o^The le™^ 

1 la’ra?t -making 

iiu Aaami at Mecca . j_t could kill a man if driven into his fooi- 
|)imts m the sand, or poison the fish at tlie river’s mouth if washed 
in the headwaters. An Islamic magic could thus reidace the Hindu 
'ipiV deadly cobra could supersede the Garuda either 

: sif 

3 L-zis;.™,'; '‘S. 

buggehted TO a Malay workman the Jawa dmnani tvpe of hilt 'which 
vanes trom an accurate representation of the human form ’to one 
in vhieh nothing hut the hood is recognisable. 


«n;. ”’■ destroy a man if it was merely 

Linf^'l carved Mris hoiders all hold the Hril 

Us occasions, a Hris 

it' waUiot hehf have pointed somewliere, but as 

evoked MrYj' / magic power perhajis was not 

kahU Vi ^ 1 Sultan of Menang- 

kahau the pieamhle ot which describes him as possessed of “a km? 

ormed of the soul of steel, which by a noise e.vprosses its unwdifin- 

dofp ri sjieatlu'd, and shows itself pleased when drawn: of a 
dfitc co~c\fll with the crGstiou/'^ 


The old stories of the 'poisoned’ heris may also have been started 
by these stones of its magic power. Tliere is no cleU evSee ttaj 
1 lades vme actually iioisoued, even in older times, thouo'h poison 
Avas used for arrows and blow-pipe darts. The roimhimss of thp 
naturally cause a rather jagged and dangerous wound 
durinr’. ‘mf’ 1 whicli were used in the ma^t 

.ind septic.^ WeE tend to make any k 


4 ' Keris in the regalia. In spite ofAhe respect paid to it aPd 
the powers attributed to it, the Hm had som^mes to gUe place ■' ’ 
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to the sword and spear, perhaps because the latter was the older 
weapon but Curtis seems to g(> too far when he says that for this 
reason the Iccrh, though a royal weapoip does not form part of any 
coronation regalia. The Malay Annals, it is tr^^^ lio jiot include 
a liens in the list of Perak regaiia/ but SwetteM (British Malaya 
|). 21U) gives a [)hotograph of fPerak regalia ' whicli sliows four. 
Skcat (Malay Magic p. 26) includes a Keris Pan the BeroJr 
bemyiin, in the Selangor regalia and in Jelebii a sword pednny 
peninnchor and a keris peinjmg. 

(’aldeeot says that ihe Mris pelmhi oi Jelebu was named Sifjar 
jfinlaii — why, he could not say, but no iininrportant weapon would 
iiavc a s})ecial name : this was also associated witli a spirit 

called Blriag 7itbVidk///7 wdio guarded the I^enghulus of Jelel)u. 

Xewl)r>ld records a Jceris sMil to have coine from Majapahit, in 
the regalia of the Bali State of Kloukong, and Collet illustrates a 
TCris dtiirvestiture’ from Aeheh. Perhaps a distinction should be 
drawn hetw'een articles actually used in the Installation ceremony 
(lahal ) and tliose brought out on other state occasions. In Renibau 
(Parr and Macray, Journal of the S.B.P. A. S. Ao. ol) the 
Pndaiig iuight display a naked panjang, and at an Undang’s 
funeral four naked straiglit-bladed leeris pnnjtOKj are dis[)layed in 
court-yard. 

IVilkinson, Papers on Malay Su])jeets. Thfe and Customs, Pt. 
I states that hit his (Coronation a Sultan wears. . . .a gold-sheathed 
kerifi, a golden -hilted sword and a silver seal. A CPerak prince at 
Iiis wedding does not wear tlie two last : the reason is breast orna- 
ments, bracelets and keris are true regalia: the sword and seal are 
dynastic heirlooms, so the Imidegroom does not co])y them.^ 
^Vinstedt, Papers on Malay Siilijeidfs, Life and Customs, Pt. I p. 
T4 says that the Sultan of Perak must wear the Keris pesfaka at 
liis installation, though the sword Ohara si~man jakinl is the most 
important of the all the regalia. The keris, which had no tradition 
or history attached to it, was also known as Khis terjeiva lok lima. 

The Wearing of the Keris, 

The anon\iiious Historical Description of Macassar says hSome- 
times 2 Criis are carried, one in each hand, that is the left is used 
for guarding/ very much, one miglit think, as in the European 
bsword and dagger^ duels. Skeat has a note that Malays never, 
as a rule, carry more than two, one long and one short. Baffles 
(VML It p. 91) says that the Javanese, in full war costume, carry 
three, one on each side and one behind, one being a wea})on of his 
own selection, one a heirioom, and one given to him on his- 

marriage by his father-inJaw, this last being worn on tiie left 
side for immediate use. , Chester states that in the Peninsula it 
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is the Ji'ms oi the maii^s own choice which ivS worn on the left vside. 
In ordiiiary dress, Eaffles (see PI : XII,; XIII & XIY ) says that 
everv Javanese carries one and in Court dress a 

knife of the kind called ivedung is worn on tiie left 
side and one keris stuck in the waist band, behind on the 
right side: in his illustration Mris hilt projects in. front of the 
riglit elbow. In other plates he shows fa Madurese’ wearing the 
keris behind but with its hilt projecdingn behind the wearer’s left 
arm and ^.A Eegent of Java, in nndress’ wears it behind. Crawfiird, 
History of hulian Archipelago, I p. 213, says dn full dress, 2 or 
3 or even 4 khis are worn: their value and beauty are a test of 
rank andA\rniltlik In a photograph published in a Japanese paper 
iji .1f>43 or 1344 showing the three great princes of Java at a meet- 
ing witli the Japanese C. in G. or Chivernor of Java, each wears 
a short keris, perpendicular, in his belt at the .middle of his back. 

The laws of Malacca — and. doubtless other states had their own 
similar regulations — laid down rides as to. who might wear a keris 
with a gold hilt or sheath encased in gold, tvlien the ti]> of the In It 
was to be M'orn, in peaceful fasliion, turned towards the body, or 
wlien, ready for action, with the tip pointing outwards, and again 
when, at t'oiirt, the hilt was to he coneealed under a fold of tlie 


Execution by the keris. 

In some eases tlie Sultan sent his own keris to he used at an 
execution, to signify his consent or approval. 

The condemned man was made to sit but there was no rule 
as to Ills Ijeing hound : in some cases an assistant may liave stood on 
either side, lidding an arm. The execuitioner stood behind, and 
].)laced the point of the keris on a small pad of eotton-wooi l^ehind 
or over the collar bone on the left side (Newbold, Tol. 1 p. 237, 
describes an actual case when the Mm was used on the right side — 
perhaps the executioner chose whichever was more convenient to 
himself) the. blade being lield perpendicular, and it was then driven 
■down to the lieart. The sentence may ha.ye directed that the thrust 
shon]<l he made quickly or slowly. The use of the cotton-wool was 
i.mportant, it was to ])revent a How of blood, and was held in 
])lace with oiu‘ hand as the blade was withdrawn, (hldeeot, in his 
paper on Jeleiiu states that only the Ruler could use the ])oheading 
sword for executions, as it shed blood: the JTmghnlu could use 
the keris with its [)ad of wool. 
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'Puckk', ilie Secretary and lilnariaii ol: tbe Iiistiliife, for {)cniiis>in]i 
to make use of its rooms and library, wbieli iiiehides many books- 
i-Toin tile library of Professor W. W. Skeat some of wliidi bear 
eo[)ions marginal notes by iiim, I also owe a great deal to Jmicli:/ 
Abu Bakar bin Panuinelme: otkthe Ratlk Museum. Siiiga]>ore, wiio 
not only gave me valiudde critieisms aiid suggestions, but tyiied out 
the -wliole of my some^\dl at illegible Mss, and ®])re])ared the line 
drawings ainl illustrations wliicli do so much to ehuBlare the text. 
To the Se(U'etary of the Eoyal Batavian Society I am indebted for 
a note on the temple sculptures in Java, and referenees io various 
books and papers: unrortiinately I have nor lieen able to ef)nsulr 
tlu'stu as I am not at ])resent within reach of the Eatrles Likn’aiy 
or any similar institiiticn. 

G. G. AVoolluv. 


Note on the illustrations. 

Most of the drawings have been made from specimens in Ealhes 
Museum, Singapore. Some liave ])oen liased on ]n*ints from certain 
})iiblicatioiis because of expediency or wliere there are no such spoci- 
mens in the museum. AVhere these occur, only essential ])oints have 
lieeii taken. For example, plates XTJ, XIIT, and X1.V have lieeii 
made from '.Raffles^ History of Java with the hackground and all 
unnecessary details left out. In plate XY a member of the musoum 
staff kindly held the /rem in the required ])Ositions. 

The following list shows from what pu])lieations some of the’ 
drawings have been based and are therefore acknowledged as such : — 

Plate IT. Xederlandseh Indie, Cud en Xiemv, IDJb, Xos. 

B 2 (S: 4. 

Plate HI, Xederlandseh Indie, Oud en Xieuw, 1936. Xos. 

1, 2 & 3. 

Plate XIL Baffles’ History of Java. Xos. 1 & 2, 

Plate XIII, Baffles’ History of Java. Xos. 1 & 2, 

Plate XIY. Baffles’ History of Java. Xos. 1 & 2. 

All the text figures have been drawn from the museum speci- 
mens. ■ ’ ' ’ ' , . , ' ■ , 

Ann BiiKAE bik Pavtaxohib. 
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Plate YIII. Sumatran Iveris Paiijang ami Slicqtb, 

























Plate XV. Grip of, (1) .Keris. Paiijaiig seen from helow, (2) with 
arm outstretched, (3) Pominoii Keris, seiai from l)elow, 
(4) with arm outstretched. 
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Glossary of Keris Terms* 

Alang: mecliiiiii. K. Alaiig, a Siimatraii type .medium leiigili. 

(Also ealM Ad AZcn?//, Skeat). 

Aiigit: (Bajaii) tlie wire or rotan lAndiiig- round tlie grip oO the 
Ad Siduk hilt. 

Aring: trotted Avork imder the pointed end of the unnjfL 
Asang-asang: (Bajau) tlie metal hook or r.ing tliat lie'ips to fasten 
the hlade ot tlie K. to the hilt. See also Lahii-lalxai 

and Siiji, 

AAvak: = lifoubing l^dchiuig, (Ct. (d W., Brunei). 

A^x^iT := i)(d}())igl'ol\ (G. C. W. ) 

Balmri : a eoinjdiineiitary ierni ^rnodd a\ Ad Baliari 
Bari : a variant for Bahari. 


ihitaiig: the ])ai't of tJie sheath AAdiich covers the IdaHe = sarong 
(Deonvs). 

Batir-Vaitir : gold loop ornament on the I'vris sheath tlirongh AAdiieh 
tlie iiili-luli passes. 

Bawali: 6. tlie metal cu]) at the base of k. hilt. 

Bawang: a hulb. v. Ad Bairaag, 



Beka : a name for Bvlai tree. v. Ad Buah Behi. 

Bekaiig: K, Sudu Behnig, a troAvel-like k. 

Belalai: elepltanfs trunk, A projection on the gaaja of a hea'is 
under the daga. ~ Tnlah (Java) or Kiiku Alaag. 

Beiiirah: a groove in k. hlade. (Skeat). 

Emiok: AvaA'v, sinuous, ol k. ])]ade. 

Bru'pamiir : damascened. 

.Besi : iron or steel. 

Botala: (mentioned in IXewbold, in MSS quoted ])ut not explained). 

Bun til : a metal sheath easing Avith no slit in it (Gardner). 

Bun tut: posterior, butt-end : chap of a k. sheath = sampah sarong Ic. 

Chamang: cha]> ot k. sheath hunluf) when made of precious 
metal and adorned, 

Gherita: Ad Cheriia a k. with 9 or more Avaves (Skeat, 13-19). 

Ghiehak: lizard. Kepala c. C^orner of the collar guard guard {gcinja) 
of a k, 

Chohan : a rough needle of horn or bamboo, v. Ad Ckohari. 

Bagn: chin, the short broad end of the garija in a k. Buroh T)agu, 
the rough natural corner under the gmijn PJtah Buroh JJagtv, 
a ducky’ crack under the ganja. 

Dongkok : = pendonghol% metal cup at base of hilt. 

Dulang-dulang : metal cup at base of k. hilt. 

Duri Pandan: ornameiitatioE on top of a k, blade, at back (Skeat), 

(? = janggut). ; ‘ , 

Ekor ])uaya : crocodile tail ; a tool uae in k. making. 

Ekor Ehlang: prawn^s tail p the: long pointed end, of a ganja 

^(Skeat), l' 'fk’kd' ■ ■* , Ad 
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iTdtiis: K. Tnripang Gahus, R k* witli tlie vdioie sheatli, iiK-liniing, 
the sdiiipir, cawered with gold plate. 

thiiidik: top of k. blade, under the (Gardner. *? (jaralhG). 

‘CPiiiju : ' hollar giiard. on k. blade ; if made in one ])iece witli the 
blade, G. ivffs; if separately, G, m enuni pang ; it made with a 
fretted pattern on the underside, (r, rawan, G. ber-'herawaiig,' 

] Iambi: a k. with a golden hilt, also mmtbi. 

Ilnjeng: the ])oint, tip, of a blade, also ujong. 

I lain: tin^ Itead, handle, hilt, aim uliL 

Iras: ])arenl stock, original block, v. Ganja Iras. 

Janggut: lit^ird ; the fretted edge at: the top of the blade tinder 
tile ( Raffles) * 

Ivacbang-kacbaiig : ornamentation on top of k. blade, i:n. front 
(Skeat). ~ jdnggut), 

Kalok: a crook, bend =•- hdr, /re?o/r, K, BMcatoh^ r wavy siiiuoiis k. 

Ivan^hing kacltang : tlie liollow in the middle of the blade just under 
the gddjn ((Jardner). also iczivt/r (G. C. W. Bnmei.) 

KenchaJia: ulu k. ; gokhhilted. 

Keris: the Malay dagger, also spelt, in, English books, k kriss, 
creese, (-rease. 

Keris: the following nteanings, where not otherwise stated, are 
those given in Wilkinsoids M-E dictionary. A number of 
other JaN’anese names are also given on tlie plate showing 41 
Tommon^ varieties iii Raffles^ History of Java. 

Iv. Anak Alang: anothor name for K, Alang ('Skeat). 

K. And us: a Ah Guluh witli 21 or. more waves (Banks). 

K. Anjur : Bruriei,name for the K, Faii jfiiig of Sumatra. (G. C. WA 

K. A])jt Liaaig: a Ah Suhd‘ vith 5 waves. (Banks). 

K. Babari : a k. with a long narrow straight blade, Sumatran or 
Batani. 

K. Bari : ? = Babari, 

K. Bawang: or Bawnng sa-Bonola)G a gold-handle k. 

K. Belingkong: a K. Sitluk with 3 waves (Banks). 

K. Berkalok: a wavy, sinuous k. 

Iv. Bcndok : a wavy, sinuous k. 

K. Beipamur : a k. with a laminated or damasked !)lade, 

I\. BcTsalut: a k. with a metal sheathing on the scabbard. 

K. Enah Heka : a trowel-like k. with a blade like Pelai fruit, i.e. 
broad and rounded, (a k. with a rounded point Gardner). 

K. ]]ugis: a k. of which the handle stands out at right angles. 

K. ClKrita: a k. with 9 or more waves. (Skeat, in note on New- 
bold, with 11-13 waves; in note in WilkinsoiBs dictionary, 
with 13-19 waves). 

K. Choljan: a k. with twin grooves down the centre of the blade, 
leaving a needle-like projection down the centre (Gardner). 

Iv. Gajah Tikor ( ? Likor) : a L with one wave di-pangkal (Skeat). 
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K. Ilaiuiniaii : a k\ with a mookey liead dagu. 

K. llarubi : a k. with a gold hiltvalso mOTi&i. 

K. Jalak Jaiitaii: a straight k. which has no Jcachang-lcacliang- 
(Skeat). 

K. J'alar Jantaii: a k. with blade set at a slight angle to the hilt 
(Gardner). 

K. Jawa Deinain | 

I\. Jawa Dingiii • a k/ with a hilt of the h'evered Javanese" twpe, or 
K. Jawa. Ctig-il ■" Htarnda’ or ^Col)ra’ or raJcsalim {dmim') tv'pe. 
K. Jawa Sejok ) 

K. J(aa‘>ya : a with 7 waves (Banks) ^ 

i\. Kakahia : a k. with a cockatoo hilt. 

K. Lamba : a k. wdth.3 vaaves (Skeat). 

K. Langsnyar Bisa: (Wilkinson, s. v. 'KeHs’ not explained). 

K. Leniona: a k. with waves (Skeat). 

K. Dlajapaliit : earliest form of k. ; hilt and blade in one piece. 

K. Welela: a k. witli a ])lain steel, iindainasked blade. ^ 

Iv. 3i[ernbi: a goldJiilted k. : also hanihi. 

Iv. Xaga: a k. witli a dragon down the centre of tlie ])ladG. 

1\. Pajajaran: = Ah MajapaJriL 
K. Pandak: a short k. of Sumatran type. 

Iv. Panjaiig: the long Sumatran type k. 

Iv. Parong: ) a k. with T rn less waves. (Skeat, with. 3 waves,. 

K. Parong Sari: 1 or, elsewhere 15-21) or 21-21) waves). 

K. Pasupati: a Javanese type k. (illus. in Baffles). 

Iv. Patani: the Patani type k. 

X. Pekakak: the Kingfisher hiited Patani type k. 

Iv. Pendek: = K, Pandal\ 

X. Pendok: a k. with gold casing at bottom of sca])bard. 

K. PtUKlna: a second or reserve k. 

X. Pemiinbiil: a k. with 5 waves (Skeat). 

X. Penyalang: the long Sumatran execution k. 

X. Pichit: a k. with ^finger-marks’ showing on the blade. 

X. Raja Laut: a K. Snhilc with a straight Wade (Banks). 

X, Hantai: a Ah Suluk with 9-19 waves (Banks). 

K. Ihhnti: Brunei name for Sumatran tvpe k. with many wave& 
(G. C. W.) . ' ' 

X. Sapuknl : a straight-bJaded k. 

K. Seinpana : a wavy, sinuous k. with 3, 5 or 1 waves. (5-7 Gardner) .. 
K. Sfmi])ana Keling: a k. with 3 waves (Gardner). 

Iv. Serupana Bisu: a straight k. (Skeat). 

Iv. Sonak LTdang: a 3-waved royal k. in Baman. Sonah - sting. 

Jv. Sudii Bekang: ‘eake-spooiP, a trowel-shaped type of k. 

X. Sniluk: the Sulu sword-tms, also called sundang. 

X. Suraii: (Wilkinson, s. v. 'Mm' hnt not explained.) 

K. Tajang: = Ah Paimii. vide Tajang. 

Iv. Tambang Sarai: a k. with, 13 qr 15 waves (Gardner). 
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Iv. Terai)a.ng: a k. witli gold casing on whole sheath except the 
sdiiipir. (in Menangkabaii. on whole sheath). 

Iv. Tra*a,])aiig Gabiis: a k. with gold easing over the whole sheath 
(in eluding the samp'^r). 

Iv. T&i*ewa; a k. with 5 waves^ in Perak regalia (Winstedt) ; with 
1 wave di-iijong (Skeat ) ; with 3 waves di-ujong (Skeat). 

IL Ttkarapan : a k. with a hollow along the blade. 

K. Tuasik: a k. with 7-9 waves (Skeat). 

Khersani : k. iroiig from Persian Gnlf, Khorasan. 

;Knkii Alang: diawk elaw^ = 

Kiikiit: A*, raised, rib down centre of blade. 

Lakai-lakai : (Brunei ) the metal hook or ring that helps to fasten 
the blade of the li. Sidiilc to the hilt, see slso Asawg-asaiuj and 
Sigk ' . 

Lanibai: lamhai gaj ah = elephanfs tnsk, a projection on the 
end of k. blade lidah tiong. 

lidah Tiong : Tiong^s tongue = larnhai gajah, above the helalai gajcidi. 

Lok: a wave in a k. blade. 

Majapaliit: Hindii-Javanese state, 1:^94-1400. 

Mata: eye. Blade or cutting edge of weapon; the pointy tip. 

Melela: undamasked. 

Membi : goid-hilted = liarubi. 

Pajajaran: Javanese kingdonp 1300-1500 (associated like Maja- 
pahit with the oldest k.) 

Paksi: the tang of a blade ”• ptiiing or ianglml, 

Paraur: niixecl i.e. meteoric iron, the damask on a k. made by the 
use of hesi pamur; in later times the ])attern could be con- 
trolled and ornamented damasks be produced. 

Pandak: short = pendeh, especially of the short vSnmatran type of k. 

Pan Jang: long, especially of the long Sumatran rapier-/i‘mk. 

Parong: sinuous. Ji. Parong with exceptional niunber of waves^, 
with 21-29 waves (Skeat). cf. Parong Sari, (AVilkinson, 7 or 
less waves — ? a misprint), llihiyat Hang Tuah mentions 
a K, Parong Sari with 17 waves. 

Pasupati : a name of a Javanese type of k. 

Patani : K(o‘is F. the ^kingfisher-hilt’ type. 

Pekakak : Kingfisher. K, Pekahalc = tlie Patani k. 

Pemendak: the cup-like ring at base of k. hilt = penongTcok, pen- 
dongkok. 

Pendek: short = pandak, especially of short Sumatran type of k. 

Pcmdok : metal casing on lower part of keris sheath. 

Pendongkok: the cup-like ring at base of k. hilt. = penongkok, 

Pendua : K. Pen dim, a second or reserve k. 

Penimbul: K. Penimhul, a k. with 5 waves. (Skeat). 

Penongkok : = pendongkok. 

Penyalang:: K. Penyalang, the long execution k. ' . 

lOIfl] Boyal Asiatic Society, 


Picliit : Iv. rich it, a k, forged by finger pressure. 

Putiiig: the head or shank of a blade. 

Eetak: a crack or crack-marking on k. R, Bandut, iieRT [he aringr 
is luirky; U. Dagii Burol^ at broad end of ganja, in a straight 
k. R, MinjaR ‘^Corpse grooves’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 30) 
start from the base of the blade. 

Bampak: Sampah = Buniut, chap of Sheat. 

Sampir: c^ainpiran, the cross-piece of k. sheath. 

Sapiikal: 7v. Bapiihil, a straight k. (Peninsula). Javanese sapukcil 
(v. illust. in Paftles Plist. of Java) is not always straight; 
also = gnnja irns, a k. hammered out of one piece — sapiiBal —: 
without a separate piece added as gnnjcL 

Bari: fUmer-Wke. K. Rarong Ban, a k. of 5 or T waves (Wilkinson) 
vide ‘R(n‘ong\ 

Sarong: slnedln strictly tlie part covering the blade as distinct from 
xhe 

Selarak: a metal sheath easing with a slit closed at the top' 
( (hirdner). 

Sempana: Ji. Bcaipaiia, a siimons k. with 3, 5 or 'P waves (Skeat,. 
5 waves), 

Sigi: ])and ol thin metal roiing a k. sheath. Also (Gardner) tlnr 
metal hook that helps to fasten the blade of the Ak SuluJc to 
the liilt. Hee hhn Asang-asang Lakal-lahR. 

Silang: eross-wise ; Bilaag l\ the long, sharp end of the gauja. 

Sndu : B, Bekaag, a variety of k. with a short broad blade. 

Sun dang: tlie Sulu K, Sutul\ 

Siirau: the name of the traditional maker of the K. Flchil. 

Tajang: kicking with the heel; 77. Tajang^ a name for th.e 77. Faiani 
because it was worn at the ])aek and could be ^kicked u])’ to 1)0 
drawji over the shoulder. xAlso (Skeat) a k. witli 3 waves. 

Tangkai: stalk, the tang of a blade = puiing, paksi, 

Tapeh: a metal sheath (‘asing with a slit in it (Gardner). 

Tedas: tlie cutting edge of a k. covered with wax when tlie blade 
is treated with acid to bring out the pamar (Skeat). 

Teliitu : the centre part of blade, tihated witli acid to bring out. 
the pamiir (Skeat). 

P^erapang: a gold casing over the sheath of a Malay k. ; if it covers 
the sampir also, it is 77. Terapmtg Gahus; in Menangkal)au 
ierapa}ig covers the whole, 

Tmsek: a .k. with 9-13 waves (Skeat). 

Teterapan : 77. TMerapan, a k. with a hollow along the blade. 

Tuah: herhuth, lucky, luck-gmng, of a talisman, etc. 

Tuiaiig: bone; the raised centre rib down the blade (Gardner) or 
kukui. 

Tuli-tuli: the silver — or gold-thl^ead loop attach to sheath of k. 

Tuntong : the point of a k. . , 

Warangka: = sampir (Javanese)^ -the cross-piece of a sheath. ' 
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A Note on Sai 

J5?/ W. Lineha^" 

The Portuguese writer^ cPEredia^ writing in 1613 A.T). men- 
tioned the river Cea as a gold-producing area. Cea has iieeii identi- 
iied hv Mr. Justice Mills in his translation of dT5redia {J..P.A.- 
B.M.B., VoL AMIT, Ft I, 1930) with the Sai or Telubin delta 
in rataiii. 

The late Mr. Y. B. C'. Baker (J.E.A.S.M.B., YoLYXY/Pt. 
T ])]). 27-S) unwittinglv referred to mv ATJistorv of PalianYl 
(J .IPA.S.M. B,. AMllXIY, Pt. II, 1936) in such terms as woirid 
lead it to he helieved that I had made mention of Sai therein. 
Mr. Anker Eentse ( J.E . A, S.M.B., AYl. XX, Pt. I, lOPr/pp. 
24 - 1 ), following Mr. IhhuuAs aeeouiit. also credits me with the 
mention of Sai. In fact there is not a single reference to Sai 
in my “■nisioiT^h 

Mr, Baker appears to have thought thatAvhen the ]\IalaTs spoke 
of orang Siam they meant 'hhe men of Sai”. But, althongii Sai 
was a territory situated within the jurisdiction of Siam, the Malays 
never C‘onfused the names Skvm and Sai. To them Sai meant the 
territory of that name in Siam, while Siam meimt the country of 
Siam (and umug Suoa meant the men of tlie country of Siam, 
from whatever stock they came). 


Although i\ir. Baker^s conjecture that, in the eyes of the 



Malays, tlie word Siam was equivalent to Sai is not correct, it is 
highly })rohab]e that he is right in his view that it was miners from 
Sai. entering Paliang by the Galas river and. by Pulai (the route 
followed by tile pre-war eastern railway) who played a notalde 
part in develo})iiig some of the gold-fields, in Fin Pahang. In the 
Miikim of Gua, in the vicinity of the gold-field of the river Tui — 
prehistoric finds in which were descri])ed by Mr. Tweedie in 
J.E.A.S.M.B., YoL XX, Pt. I, 1947— is a place-name, Gua Sau 
"dlie Cave of Sai.” 

Sai, at one period, was included in the kingdom of Patani. 
'Phe rebellion of Patani against Siam in 1830 — 1831 resulted in its 
dismemberment into the petty States of Sai, Legeh, Jala, daring, 
Eeman (or Eaman), Xongchik and the present attenuated ])ro- 
vince of Patani. 
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The Sources of the Shellabear Text of the ' 
Malay Annals 
W. Linehajst 

Shellabear, in the introdnetion to his Jawi edition of the 
Mahiy Annals, (Singapore, 1896), mentions the materials on which 
he based his text. These were as follows: 

(1) LejdeiTs transiation, London, 1821, (to which further 
reference is made below). 

(2) A copy of an edition printed in Singapore (probabty at 
the Mission Press subsequent to the year 1831) and 
obtained l)y Shellabear in the Logan Library, Singapore. 
It was without either date, imprint or title page, but 
had an introduction, ])robably Iw Abdullah Muiishi, who, 
however, did not indicate the source from which he got 
his materials. ^^The text of this old Singapore edition 
has ever since been considered as the staiidaivPh Shella- 
bear based liis editioii mainly on this text. 

(3) An miconipleted revised edition by M. Ed. Dulaurier 
(Tm])riinerie Xationale, Paris, 1849) almost identiial 
witli (2), but written after eom])arison with Leyden' s 
translation, and with a MS. "‘A” w'hieh Pijnappel, in 
his account oi: the Malay MS. in the. Leiden Li])rary, 
considered to be the ])est of the MS. of the Malay 
Annals in that collection. 

(4) The first volume of a French translation by ]\r. L, Marcel 
Devic (Paris, 1878). 

(5) An edition, printed in ILolland in 1884. re])roduced 
from (2) but with parts of AbdullalTs introduction and 
sections of the text omitted. 

(6) W. E. MaxwelFs MS. -which bears the co]>yist’s date 1260 
A.IT. and in which notations in Arabic and Javanese 
are for the most ])art omitted,^^ 

(7) Munshi Muhammad Ali’s MS. Both this and (6) are 
])ractieal]y identical with MS. ^^A^^ of Dulaurier (which 
differs very considerably from (2) ). From this and 
from (6) Shellabear obtained addition^ which had not 
previously appeared in any published text. 
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111 the Preface to liis first (Piomaiiisecl) edition (Singapore^ 
1898) Shellabear states that he was able, to compare th text, of Iris 
Jawi edition with an MS. in the possession of Mr. E. J. Wilkinson., 

I t will be seen, therefore^ that although he bases his text mainty 
on (:3) Sli,ella])ear lias also iised the other mateida^^^ above., 

’Tills must be borne in mind when I refer to the t'‘^Shellabeait text^ 
in my p'apc'r 9Xotes on the Texts of the Mahiy Annals^’, whic 
appears in tliis issue of the Jo urn ah 

Pol. James Low, in his translation of the Kedali xkrnals 
iUnro/if/ 2f(iliawangs(i) . wrote the following note regard- 
ing' l.ev<]en’s translation of the Malay Annals: 


'T have for convenience sake used Leyden’s Translation of these' 
Annals wliere it gives the whole of t\je original (];>as- 
sage) hut liave reveided on the latter wliere that is not the 



case. The cop// in the Araliic character in my ]}Ossession, 
wliiih was ]mrchaseil from a shop-keeper, seems to have lieen 
made about twenty years ago and to liave been in tlie }')OSsession 
of some English orieiitalist, as it has marginal amiotations, 
where he thought the sense o]>seure. Pie states in a note that 
hliis ( [.eyden’s) translation is merely a free rendering of some 
of the pri.nei|)al incidents it contains. .l])ra]iim the Moonshee 
3nadc a cojiy of the Salelata Salatin (Alalay Annals) at Malacca, 
and took it with him to Bengal, where he was in the service 
of ])r. Leyden. Ibrahim read the book to the Doctor and 
explained the ineanijig to liim, and hr wrote down wiiat lie 
seems to have considered as Avorthy of notice. 'This is the 
account which. Ibrahim gives me. It would indeed be tedious 
to translate all the ])rolixitY and repetitions of a Malayan 
author, but this translation, is tolerably faithful. There is 
considerable variation in the Malayan copies.’ These remarks 
seem to me quite Jiistitlalde.'’ 


Shellala.'ar, it appears, was not aware of this refenmce to 
Leyden’s translation which may ■also have esca{)ed the notice of 
other '{V)nu)ientators on the texts of the Malay Annals. 
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Notes on the Texts of the Malay Annals 

By W. Linehaist 


The text oi the ]\ralay Annals recorded in MS. No. IS of the 
Eafi'les Collection in the Library of the Eo^xal Asiatic Society^ 
London, ^vas puldished in romanised script by Sir Eichard Winstedt 
in J . E . A . S . M . B . , A^ol. XAM. Pt. Ill, 193S. 'The hoJi/ of tliis 
text is, on good lyrounds, considered to be one of the earliest, if 
3iot the eailiest, ^■e^sion of -the Annals, in the composite form in 
tvhich Are knoAv them, yet discoAnred, and to liaAn been AiTitteii 
'before loSG A.I)."^ The Preface to the text Aras AATitten in 1012 — 
1013. The A'ie\r here put forw-ard is that, not only the liody, Init 
the ]'^refa('e is, in all res])ects, among the earliest and the least cor- 
rupt that Are {lossess. A-Imxt, too, is disciissed the identification of 
the place called Goa in the Shellabear Preface of the Annals.- 

PolloAring are the releAnnt. extixicts froni the Prefaces of Eaffles 
No, IS and of Shellabear.^ 


1 The first written material (pedigrees etc.) which formed a basis for the chronicle 
that ultimately emerged as the Malay Annals, though in the Malay language, 
must have been expressed in an Indian alphabet or an alphabet derived from an In- 
dian such as the Old Javanese script. Before the introduction of Islam this earlier 
alphabet was used in Malaya. One result of its replacement by the Arabic 
script was that any Malay records written in the earlier script, if they did 
survive, though in the Malay language, could not be read (or could only in- 
differently be read) by Malay writers almost certainly by the end of the 15th 
century. When was the earlier alphabet ir< use in Malaya replaced by Arabic? 
We may get an indication of the date from the ^'ordear^ stone in the ancient 
pre-Muslim and Muslim graveyard at Pengkalan Kempas in Negri Sembilan. 
On two faces of this stone is commemorated, in thc^ Malay language, in Arabic 
script, the death in 1467 A.D. of a chief. On the two other faces, prefaced 
by a religious invocation in Arabic script, is a record of the same event written 
in the Old Javanese alphabet, in the Malay language but interspersed with 
Javanese words. The date on the tombstone (1467 A.D.) seems to provide the 
turning date by which the earlier script was replaced by the Arabic as the 
alphabet generally in use in Malaya. Accounts of the Pengkalan Kempas monu- 
ments by Mr. I. H. N, Evans, the late Mr. C. Boden’ Kloss and the late 
Dr. P . V . van Stein Callcnfels are given in the Journal of the F . M . S . Museums, 
Voi. IX, Pt. HI, i9ai, and Vol. XII, Pt. IV, 19^7- As to the writing used 
in Malacca, ^ee the description of that country written in the Hai-Yu (1537)^ 
Groenveldt, "Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, Second Series, 
Vol. I, p. 246 — referring, no doubt, to the period prior to the Portuguese 
conquest of 15 ti, where it is said that the people "write with Indian letter^ . 

2 See my note in this issue of the Journal entitled "The sources of the Shellabear 
Text of the Malay Annals”. 

3 Words which have no bearing oh the' present theme and which are not necessary 
for an understanding of the sense of the passages are omitted. 
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''. . /^. . /.sa-rilm dua-pulGli: esa: taliuii dii al-nwal 

(Dal awal) pada dua-belas hari biilaii EabDu-l-awal pada hari 
Ahad parla waMii dlioha pada zamaii k^ajaan Padnka Seri 
Sultan" ‘Alaudd-diii Ei^A^at Shah. ... . .sedang bernt^geri di- 
.Pasir Eaja, dewasa itii baliawa >'ang beriiama 

Tun ihulibang anak Shm^ Agar Eaja. Petani. ia-itu datang 

meuj nn jongkan titah Yang Pertuan di- Elil ir 1 )emikian 

bunyi-nya titah yang niaha mulia itii : tP>aha\va Itamha niiiita 
di-])Ln*buaikan hikayat pada BMahara, pfida hari pcrtiduran 
(= ])erarnran) segala raja-raja Melayii dengan istibidat-iiya 
suf)aya di-dengar oleli anak ehncdui kita yang kenuidiaii dari 
Idta dan di-ktdahni-iiyadah segala pMcataan shaliadan beroleh 
fa'idah-lab mtu’eka itu dari-pada-nyaP Sa-telah fakir...... 

jnenengar titah yang malm nuilia itu inaka ttn^junjong-lah atas 
I'atii kepala fakir dan berat-lah atas segala ajiggota fakir, 
i\[aka.' fakir bergiinehang-lah diri fakir pada niengnsaliakaii. . . , 
]\raka fakir karang-lah hikayat ini. . . . . rdaii fakir bimpunkan 
dari-[)ada segala rlwayat orang tuha-tulia dahuiu kala supaya 
akan jnenynkakan duli hadhrat itaginda. llaka fakir namai- 
nya Idkayat ini ,Siilalatids--Salatina yaani peraturan segala 
raja-raja. 

Following i^5 a translation of this passage : 

in the year 1021, in the year dal airal, on the 12tb o[ 

the month Eabihdl-awaP, on a Sunday at tlie lumr of early 
forenoon, in the ri;igu of Seri Stiltan A\]ahi\l-din JEhiyat Shall 

while he had a settlement at Pasir Eaja, at that time 

Seri NarawaJigsa, who was named Tun Bambang, son of Sheri 
Agar .Eaja, ot Pataiii^f, came bearing a eommaand from the 
Prim^e Down-stream. This was tlie Prince’s command; 
ask the Beinlahara” to make a history about the institutions 


4 An archaic from of Seri. , 

5 13 Ma5^ 1612. 

6 The correct translation is as given above, and not *'Sn Akar, the ruler of 
Patani”. The eldest son of the late Raja of Patani is called Tengku Seri Akar 
Raja. The second son, Tengku Mahmud Mohaidin, considers that the original 
version was probably Seri Akar ^Ji-Raja, the title of a chief. As to the name 
Tjifi Bambangy see the pedigree of the Orang Kaya Maharaja .Perba of Jelai, 
given on pp. 201 — 205: of my ^'History of Pahang” where mention is made 
of a "Tun Bandan” of Patani, a garbled reference, perhaps, to the same person. 
The Tun Bambang of Patani mentioned in the Preface may indeed have been a 
Patani Chief under whose direction miners from Sai (a territory at that rime 
included in Patani) worked the gold-fields on the Tui in Ulu Pahang. .The 
river Tui is in the vicinity of Gua where the associations with Sai are still 
commemorated in the name Gua Sif/i, "the Caves of Sai”. See my paper on Sai 
appearing in this issue of the Journal. Historical contacts between Patani and 
Pahang at the beginning of the .17th century are dealt with below. 

7 Sir Richard Winstedt, in his translation of this Passage (loc. c/f., p. 39), omits 
mention of the word Betidahara which appears in the corresponding Malay text. 
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of all Malay kings and their customs so that our descendants 
who come after us may listen to it, and that they may know 
all that has been related and furthermore, that they may 
benefit by it/ When the humble writer. .... .heard the com- 
mand of His .Highness, humbly and willingly did he accept 
the task laid upon his head, and heavy on his limbs it lay. 
And the humble writer bestirred himself diligently to carry 
out (the task) ..... .And the humble writer composed this 
history. . . . . .and he compiled it from all the lore of the people 
of old in order to gladden the heart of His Highness. And 
the humble writer named this history Sulalati/s-Salatina, tliat 
is to say, The Institutions of Ivings’ 


T.T:IE SHELLABEaR PREFACE 

(There is no in terru])tjon in the sequence of the text as written 

'but. to facilitate reference to its respective porfioiis, fhese portions 

are here designated as Part I and .Part II). 

ParlL ' 

‘'Pad a suafu inasa bahawa fakir diidok pada siiatn inajlis 
dengan oianpg besar-bc\sar bmsenda giirau. Pala antara itu ada 
sa-oraiig oi*ang besar terlebeh mulia-nya dan tmlcbeli. besar 
mertabat-nya dari-pada }anig lain, maka berkata ia kanaula 
fakir, ‘ITamha dtmgar ada bikayat Melayu di-bawa oleh oraiig 
dari Goa, haiamg kita pmbaiki kira-nya dengan isti'adat-nya 
siqjaya di-ketahui oleh segala anak cliuchn kita yang kemiidia.n 
dari-[)ada kita dan boleh di-ingatkan-nya oleh segala mereka-itu 
shahadan ada-lah beroleh fab’dah ia dari-j>ada-nya.^ Sa-telah 
fakir nieneiigar demikian jadi bcu*at-lah atas anggota fakir. . . . 
Tun Muliammad nama-nya. Tun Scum* Lanang timang-timang- 

an-nya, Padnka Paja gcdaran-nya Bendabara Melayu 

])angsa-nya dari Hiikit Si-Guntang Maliameru, Malakat iiegmi- 
nya, Batu Sawar dari/s-sallam. 

Pari PL 

^'Demikian kain-nya. Tetekala hajrat al-nabi salb/Iiabu alaihi 
wa-sallam sa-rilai dua-]>iilob satu tabun ka“|)ada tahnn Dai 
])ada dua-belas bari bulan Pa])ih/J-awa] ka-pada hari Xbamls 

])ada zaman kerajaan Marhuni yang mangkat di-Acheh 

Sultan b\lah/d-din Bi^a^'at Shah sedaiig baginda ]>er- 

nfgeri di-Pasai dewasa itu-iah datang Baja Dewa Said, ka-pada 
]iam])a Seri Xarawangsa yang bcwnama Tim Bambang, anak 
Seri Akar Raja, Petani, meiijunjongkan titah Yang di-Per- 

tiian di-Hilir Sultan Abdu’llab Mabayat Shah Demikian 

])unvi iitah yang maha miilia itu: ^Bahawa beta ininta ])er- 
huatkan bikayat pada Benclahara peri pmstdua dan ptu’atiiran 
segala raja-raja Melayu deugan istibulat-iiya sa-kali siipaya 
di-ketahui oleh segala anak ehuchu kita yang kemudian dari- 
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pada kita di’mgatkan oleh mereka-itu siiahadaii beroleh fadclali- 
lah ia dail-pada-irya . . . . . . 

A translation of this passage follows: 

Fart L ' • ■'' 

‘•^'Ohe da}” the humble writer was sittiiig eiiga light cpii- 

versatioii in the coinpaiiy of cliiefs. Anioiig them was a ehief 
of liigher station and rank than the others, and he remarked 
to the hiunble writer, hear there is a Mala}^ histor}^ brought 
by people from Goa. Could we not improve it, and all that 
it relates, so that it might be known to all our descenrlants 
after us, and be remembered by them and that they might 
derive advantage therefrom ?’ AVhen the hum hie writer heard 
tliis, heavy on his limbs lay the task. .... .Tun Mnhammad 
his name was, familiarly known as Tun Sri Lanang, and 
Paduka Ihija Bendahara was his title. .... .by rac?e a Malay 
from Eukit Si-Gimtang Mahamern, Maiakat his country, Batii. 
Sawar the abode of i)eace. 



“And this is wliat he says. Tt was in the year 11)21 of the 
Prophet (God bless and save him) in a Dal year, on the 12th 

of the month EabihiT-awal on a Thursday in the reign 

of the late Sultan who died at AehelP, Sultan "Alahdd-diii 

lii-'ayat Shah while the king was stftled at Pasai, that 

Eaja Dewa Said came to me Sri ISiarawangsa, named Tiui 
Bamhang, son of Sri Akar Baja, of Patani, bringing a com- 
mand from tlie Prince Down-stream, Sultan Abdudlab Mahiyat 
Shah. This was the Prince’s command : AVe ask the Benda- 
liara to make a history of the principal events and of all the 
Malay kings together with their customs so that it may be 
known by all our descendants after us and that it may be 
remembered bv them and that they inav derive profit there- 
from ’ ’k 


The following are among the points which indicate that the 
Preface to Baffles Ac. 18 is earlier and less corrupt tlian, at least, 
the sources from which Shellabear compiled the Preface to his 
edition. 


1. The Shellabear Preface mentions Sultan kVla’u’d-diii as 
dead at the' time that Preface was penned wlnu’eas Baffles No. 
18 makes no mention of his death. The inference is that the 
latter was written between the, 13th May, 1612, the date on 
which the order was given to compile the Amials, and the 6th 
June, 1613, the date of that Sultan’s death. This inference is 
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strenf-ihened by the fact that the doxra.-stream jirinee (who, 
on the death of his jireclccessor in June, 1613, befanie Sultan’ 
AlidulFah Mtdavat Shah) is not described as Sultan in Halfles 
Xo. Preface, xvhereas he bears tliat designation . in the 
Sliellabear Preface. Tdie Shellabear Prefac^e n-as written cer- 
tainly after the 6th June, 1613, as were all tlio other Prefaces 
that mention Sultan 'AlaVd-din as deceased and his successor 
Sultan Ahdu’llah Ma'ayat Sliah as reigning. 

2. rt is highly proliahle, as 1 attem|it to sliow below, tliat the 
name written as An/A ])e,ira Said jn the Shellabear Preface is a 
conniption of Raja Dem SaH ndiich itself originates from a 
coiTuptiou of an earlier text, jierhaps. tlie Ilaffles Xo. 18 
Preface. Tlie name does not appear in Paffles XTo. 18, and, 
its absence, so far from being a defect in that Preface, as 
thonght by Sir Pieharrl Winstedt, appears to he vet another 
indication that the Preface is one of the earliest,' if not the 
earliest, of wliich we have knowledge. 

It is suggested that the creation of the words Raja Deiva Said 
oecuned in the following way. _ A copyist, transcrib'ing from the 
Preface of Pallles Xo. 18 (or its counterpart) made the mistake 
(not uncommon among copyists) of reduirlication : he wrote twice 
the words deirasa ihi. This resulted in the juxtaposition of the 
words Paftir Raja dewam iki dewafta pu. A later cojivist, using 
this corrujited text, wrongly read Rnmi for Ra.Rir. Tli'is left the 
following ^^'ord Raja disconnected with anr word that made sense, 
but the cojyTist’s difficulty was solved (for Iiimself Itnt not for 

others!) by interpreting the first dewam it a ( ) as Deiva 

Sait ( ). words whicli, it will lie seen, are of exaetlv the 

same lettering in Malay script. Sait 'was not a name known to 
Malays, so m .some instances, cojiyists transformed the word 

into Said ( ), a word, which ha.s an almost identical jironun- 

ciation, and which, as a ])ersonal name, was well known to Malavs. 
Then, to cap all the corrujjtions, later cojiyists of some texts of the 
I’reface, with a knowledge of the historical eorroetness of Pasir 
Paja as the place of residence of Sultan Ala’u’d-din, changed Raaai 
hack to Pasir Raja, leaving the other corruptions undisturbed. 

Tlie reading Raja Dewa Said or Raja Dewn Sait, to make 
sense necessitated further changes, and the cojiyist who wrote the 
text on which the Shellabear Preface was, based proceeded to make 
these changes, it is suggested, in the following way. He traiispo.sed 
' dntaiiff so as tO' come immediately before Raja Dewa Said; for 
■hakawa wrote ia-padaj transposed Imnha (a word used correctly 
in the Preiace ol llaffle-s 18 :38 a reference by a raja to himself 
m an affectation of humility); so; ag immediately to j)rececle Seri 
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iSarawcoKjsa, and replaced it by the royal deleted ia-itiL. 

All these alteratioiis gave some sense to the passage. 

This explanation of the various processes involved jii the crea- 
tion oi: the tictitioiis Bdja Deira Sait wonld appear tO' covei* all the 
corru])tions. in this respect, , of the varions^^te of tlie Preiiu^^s 
to the Annals. Thiis, for instance, of the MS. of tlu^ Annals in the 
Liln-ary oi: tlie Iloyal Asiatic Societxy London, Ihifth's ('ollectirai 
Acs. 35, 39 and 80 Fa sir Baja and Baja Deira Saif: tlie 
Maxwell bequest Ao. 26 does not mention Baja Dcwa Sait (or its 
variation )'h As we have seen, the Shellabear fOrerace has Fi(>uii 
and Baja Deira Said, Leydeids translatioii of the Annals has 
Fasai, and Raja Ihava Saif, 

The Shellabear Ih'efaee appears to consist of two intro<liictio]is 
written at ditrerent tiniest the one siiperinip upon the other. 
1 liave eiesignated them above rs Fart I and Fitrf I! aiid will liere 
so refei' to them. 

Ihirt If, as I have attempted to sliow, derived its source from 
file Baffles Xo. 18 Preface (or a eouiiter|.»art oi it) and emerged 
as a corrupted ;Lxnan of thnt Ihef ace. 

Part I (wdiich does not appear in Baffles Xo. 18) refers to a, 
chronicle or history brought from a ])lace wdiieh is called Goa, the 

spelling oi; wliieh, in old IMalay script, was t>S , me in more 

modern script . GVa tw Gua, in the i^lalay language, may 

mean eitlier the iPortuguese towji of Goa, or a cave or caves. ITe 
Goa- of the Shellabear Preface, and indeed of all the Prefaces that 
mention that :namo, has Iiitherto been generally aece])ted as mean- 
tlie -Portuguese head(piarters in India. The view Iiere put forward 
'is that we Jieed not look so far afield for the ide:ntilieation of tins 
])laee, and that we are likely to find it miieh nearer home : that the 
term refers, not to the Portuguese Goa Imt to one of two localities 
in Pahang 

(1) a locality called Giia (centred about a place vailed Gua. Sai) 
situated on the river Jelai north of Kuala Lipis, in the 
vicinity of the ancient gold-fields of the Tui, just south of 
Bukit Betoiig which has long been tlie h('ad-(|iiarters of one 
of the major chiefs of Pahang, the Orang Kaya i^laharaja 
Perba of Jelai; 


9 Sir Richard Winstedt, loc, cit, ppj. 37-39'. 

10 Sir Richard Winstedt*s view as to the '"history from Goa*’, from which I differ, 
is given in J.R. Vol. XVI, Pt. Ill, 1938. 
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'j (2) the Kota Gelanggi group of caves aTouiid which so many 

i legends gathered and which are the principal and most famous 

caves of Pahang 

For ilie par[)oses of the present theme it will 1)e ]n‘oiirahle to 
examine the hisiory of dohore and of its. sister State, Paliang. daring 
th.a.t short ])iit very troubled period between j\[ay, 1(S12 (tiio date 
; on which the order was given to compile the Malay Annals) and 

the r>th June, 1313 (the date of the death of Sultan ‘Alahi’d-diii 
Pi'avat Shah), and to endeavour to glean therefrom some informa- 
tion vduch would enahle us to identify the Goa of tlie Sliellabear 
Preface. 

On the 13th l^fay, 1312, the ITaiig di-Pertuan diJiilir (of 
Johore), then in the position of ci;own prince, ordered the Malay 
Annals to l^e compiled. In Septendier, 1312, Johore forces sacked 
Ihdiang. Aci'ording to Dutch records, tlie Joliore ruler himself 
was nndving pre]nvrations to go to Pahang and drive liome the attack 
O'li tliat country. In that year, according to tlie same aiitliority, 
the (piecn of I.hitani wlio had not seen hei' sister, the wife of the 
Sultan of Pahang, for 2S years sent a fleet to Pahaug to collect her 
relative and hring her badv to Patani. According to Chinese 
records.'’- referring to evejits which may lacisoiialJy lie ascribed 
to thi.s ])artieular time, the king of Pahang (Sultan Abdul (Thafiir), 
Iiaviiig betrothed his daugliter to the sou of the ‘''vieeroy^’ of 
Joiiore,^'^ ^eeei^Td his pros]‘)ectivo son-iii-law in Paining. But there 
appeared to lla^'e been another suitor for the Pahang princess: the 
son of the king of Brunai. A quarj'el broke out between the rival 
suitors: the ‘^h'ieeroy’^ of Johore went liome, collected an army and 
attacked Ihahang. The people of Pahang, taken unprepared, dis- 
])ersed wit'hout fighting; and thef king of Pahang bed to the 
mountains”. ^‘'At that time the s])irits in the coimtry wailed for 
three days, and half of the peojde liad lieen killed”. Thus the 
Chinese record. 



11 "History of Pahang”, pp. 241-247. J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. XIV, Pt. 11 , 195^. 
See also pp. 29-34. That the fame of Kota Gelanggi extended beyond the 
borders of the present boundaries of Pahangf is indicated by the Negri Sembilan 
legend (recorded by Wilkinson in his "Malay History, Pt. V, Notes on Negri 
Sembilan”, pp, 7-8, Government Press, Kuala Lumpur, 1911) that Batin Seri 
Alam, the fabled ancestor of the ruling chiefs of Sungei Ujong, Kalng, Jclebu 
and Johol is still in hiding in the caves of Kota Gelanggi. This legend is worth 
comparing with that of Toh Sri Lam (perhaps a variant of Batin SCvi Alam) 
described in the Appendix to my paper, "The Prince of Chini”, which appears 
in this issue of the Journal. 

12 "History of the Ming Dynasty”, quoted in "Notes on the Malay Archipelago” 
by WC P. Groen veldt; Miscellaneous Papers' relating to Indo-China, referring 
to the period Wan-Li (1573 — 1(^19), 

13 Probably Raja Bongsu alias Yang di-Pertuan di-hilir, later Sultan *Abdu’jlaIi 
Ma'ayat of Johore, who, when he was crown prince or "viceroy”, ordered the' 
compilation of the Annals. 
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On the Itli Ma.Y;, 1613, the Sultan of Acheh eoncfiiered 
-J oh ore and carried off to Acheh the Johore Sultan Allahdd-din 
Eahivat Shah who died there in captivity on the 6 th June, 1613, 
.and was posthniously known Markum Man glmt di-Acheli! In 
June, 1613, the Yang di-Pertuan di-hilir became ruler of Johore 
with the title of Sultan AAbdullah Mahyat Shah. 

We have seen that the ruler of Pahang, Sultan Abdul Ghafur 
fled to the ^‘gold mountains'’^ which, in Pahang, can be no other 
region ])ut Ulu Pahang. According to Dutch records, the Sultan 
owned gold-mines which,' in Pahang, are all situated in Ulu Pahang. 
From Perak Malay records we know that this ruler had special coii- 
iieetions with Ulu Pahang because he gave the watershed of the 
Yeml)eling as a ])resent to one of his sons on the occasion of tlie 
latter^s marriage with a Perak princess. According to a family-tree 
of tile Maharaja Perba of JelaUit was this Sultan -who gave the 
family its cliieftainey. A tradition in the family of the headmen of. 
the Oraiig Jvaya Setia Wangsa of Lipis relates that the Orang Kaya 
Maharaja Perlia of Jelai first settled in the Jelai aliont 1591 A.l)., 
that is to say, during the reign of Sultan Abdul Ghafur. Jill this 
information shows the close ties that existed hetween tluit Sultan 
■and Ulu Pahang where, according to the present thesis, is situated 
the Gou of the Shellabear. Preface. 

On his flight to Ulu Pahang, ilbdul Ghafur must have been 
•pursued by his Johore enemies. Nowhere is this expressly stated, 
but it is not an unreasonable assumption. When Iskandar Mud a of 
Acheh sacked Pahang, in 1617 A.U., his forces ])enetrated as far as 
the Bertam, and their incursion is still commemorated by the name 
■of rapids on tliat river, Jeram M^isoh Kwrain, Ea})ids of the 
Enemyks Boat-wu’eek.^^ The Gna in Pahang (whether situated in 
the place at the ])resent time so named, or at Kota Gelanggi) lie 
much further dowm tlie main w'aterwuiy, and are much more acces- 
sible to invading fleets of boats coming from tlie estuary of the 
river Pahang. 

The identification of Goa with the Portuguese possession of 
that name seems to have originated wdth Leyden wliose translation 
of the relevant jiassage reads: 

'J happened to be present at an assembly of tlie learned and 

nolile w'hen one of the principal persons* of the party olisorved 

to me, tliat he has heard of a Malay story wdiicli had lately 

])een brought by a nobleman from the land of Gua 

In fact, none of the Malay texts (so far as I am awuire) give 
tanaJi Gua or negeri Gna of which “the land of Gua^' w^oiild be an 
accurate translation. ]f the compiler of the Annals wdio mentioned 
G'Ua (or Goa) had meant the plac^ of that name in India he wmiid 
almost certainly have referred to it by one of these terms. 
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'The view, then, here put forward is that the Goa of the Shella- 
hear Preface is, not Goa in India, but a place in Pahang, and, lead- 
ing from that conclusion, that the history brought from Goa’’ was 
a history brought from Pahang, in fact one of the spoils ‘brought 
back from that country by the Johore forces. This history was 
quite distinct from the history in Eaffles No. 18 (though the 
materials on which both were based were in many respects the 
same). It was ‘■'hmproYed” {di-perl) ailci) by a Johore editor (whO' 
iiieidentally also had access to Eaftles No. 18) and in its ‘^‘’improved” 
form eventually emerged as one of the sources of the Shell abear text. 

P)ut this ^diistory brought from Goa” still retained something 
of its Pahang flavour even after ‘improvements”. It retained, 
for instance, the passage describing Pahang at the time of its 
capture by the Malacca Malays from the Siamese (or Siamese- 
dominated) ruler, Maharaja Dewa Sura, about 1454 A.I). A trans- 
lation of this passage follows: 


^‘Tii Pahang was a settlement called Pura. The river of the- 
country was shallow, its strands pleasant ; the waters of the 
river ran fresh right into the sea. Alluvial gold was to be 
found there, broad plains, and jungles stocked with elephants, 
bison (said to be not very much smaller than elephants), deer 
and monkeys.” 


The passage does not appear in Eatfles No. 18 text. Similarly 
witl] the e])isode about the capture of Maharaja Dewa Sura, which 
event occured about the same time: tlie Shell abear text relates- 
how he was captured at a certain rapids (on the Tembeling) which, 
from the circumstances surrounding the capture, was thereafter 
called Jerani Koi. Eaffles No. 18 text gives no indication of the 
locality of his capture except that it was in the Iiinter-land of 
Pahang. The accurate descrifdive passage about Pahang and the 
Jeram Koi episode afford a local colour to the Shellabear text which 
can only have been given by somebody well acquainted with Pahang. 

Again, (to go back to a much earlier phase of history), there 
is a legend recorded in both Eaffles No. 18 and the Shellabear 
texts about the capture by a Eaja Shulan (thought to be the Chola 
pri]'ice, Eajendra Chola I, wlio canned out raids hi the region of 
Malaya about 10-35 A.D.) of a place called Gelang Gut, ^hvhose 
black stone fort still exists”, Eaffles No. 18 text does not attempt 
to locate Gelang Gui but the Shellabear text places it the upper 
reaches of the river Johore. A conjecture put forward in the *^^8- 
tory of Pahang” (written before I had had the opportunity to read 
the relevant passage in Eaffles No, 18) was that Gelang Gui (or 
its variant reading Lenggui) really referred to the caves of Kota 
Gelanggi, in Pahang, and that the legends about the place were 
altered, in what emerged as the Shellabear text, to suit Johore pride 
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]jv loeatiiig tlie place in Joliorel^ The silence of Baffles iSo. 18 
text as tollie location of this place eorrohorates the view put for- 
ward ill my ''History^^ 111 tact the p the Shellabear 

text, rd'. (lelang Gill in Johore was one of the ‘'flmproveinents"^ of 
that ‘fli i story broii^^^ Goa”. 

It may be contended that, while , Gon does not refer to the 
]b:>rtiignese place of that name, it does not necessarily mean that 
(.ioa in Paliang is designated : there are many places in ]\Ia]ay{i to 
wliich the term grx/. '"‘cave” could have referred. That coiitemion 
is perfectly valid, bnt in the circumstances attending tlu^ ])(‘riod 
at wliicli the sources of those Prefaces to the Annals whieb mention 
Goa were written, Pahang, for the reasons liere given, has a special 
(da ini to preference. 

To smn np the view here put forward. The ninleiis of the 
Malay Anind,s was written in Malacca, and by 1511 A.]')., no doiiht, 
at lea^t one co])y of this iiiicleiis was in existence. W'ben Malac'ca 
fell to the Portuguese in that year the fugitive Sultan Mahmud 
tied to Pahang (where he stayed a year ) . His entourage must have 
brought with them this early version of tlie Annals, and also a 
■copy (or we may assume that a copy was made during Ids sojourn in 
'Pahang). Mlien he departed, from Pahang a copy remained he- 
liind, and Pahang writers took the opportunity to inti'oduce into 
this N'ersion Pahang local colour in the res[)ects indicaited above. 
IVhen Johore forces invaded Pahang in 1()12 A.l\ they managed 
to ol>tain, at a ])lace popularly known as Goa (])ro!)ah'Iy 'tine Gua, 
north of Ivnala Lipis where ancient gold-fleids were situated), this 
version of tlie Annals, and it became known as 'Glie history from 
(Joa”. A Johore annalist tlien proceeded, to '''im{)rove” it, ami, in 
its ^‘imprcA'ed” form it eventually emerged as a source of the 
Sl)eilabear text of the Annals. The other niulens of the Annals, 
■also emanating from Malacca before 1511 A.l)., fortunately sirlTered 
comparatively few ^h'mprovements^’ (except tliat its record was 
brought u]> to about 1536 A.D.), and eventually emerged as tlie 
Baffles No. 18 text. 

It may he asked whether Pahang, during the 16th century, 
showc'd any traces of literary endeavour whicli would siipjjort the 
view that a vert?irui of the Annals was worked n|)OU in that country. 
This (.jiiestion will, it is hoped, he answered in. the near future l>y 
the inihlication in this Journal of a Malay legal digest written in 
Paliajig, about the end of the 16th century, and edited by Sir 
Bieliard IVinstedt and Mr. J. E., Kempe. 


14 Dr. Quaritch Waies (J.R. A.S'.M.B., Yol XVIII, Pt. I, pp. 77-78) is satisfied 
that no such fort ever existed on the Johore river, and is inclined to accept 
the view pur forward in the ‘‘History of Pahang” (pp. 241-247) that Geiang 
; Gui emanates from a legend, based on Kota Gelanggi. 
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Tile Kings of 14tli Century Singapore 

By W. Lik^eha^n^ 

Mr. E. J. Wilkinson, in his ‘^‘'Hi story of the Peninsular Malays^h 
nnd Sir Bichard Winstedi^ in his “History of Malaya''^, are at one 
in rejecting the account giyen in the Malay Annals of the Kings of 
14th century Singapore on the ground that the yersion is unreliable. 
Later, howeyer. Sir Bichard Winstedt, in the introduetion to iris 
edition of the Annals known as Baffles collection No. 18 (in tlie 
Library of the Boyal Asiatic Society, London)^, ap|,)ears to inodify 
his rejection of, at least, part of this account giyen in that i\rS. 
The publication oi* the whole of Baffles MS No. 18^ which, tliere is 
good reason to belieye, is one of the earliest, if not the earliest and 
the most authentic version of the Annals yet disco^nred, ])rovides a 
favourable opportunity for examining the chronology of the 14th 
century Singapore kings set forth ' therein, and akessing what 
value, if any, it possesses. 

In the present pa])er, wlien the Malay Annals are meiitioned, 
the Baffles No. 18 text is meant. In the preliminary examination 
the material wdiich I use is, with one exception, taken entirely 
from the Annals: the only outside material utilized, is the date, 
taken from the ^TListory of the Ming Dynasty'”,^’ of the death of the 
first king of Malacca! (wdio was the last ruler of Siuga])ore). Ac- 
cording to the Clii nese record that king died hetwee]i 1412 A. I), 
and 1414 A. I)., (say 1413 A.I).). Haying thus arrived at a clirono- 
logy for the kings of Siiigapore, : I compare that chronology with 
material deriyed from other sources, and then I reach conclusions. 

VeESION OP THEdlALAY AnXALS. 

The Malay Annals give us the following information. Sri Tri 
Buana, a prijice from Pal em bang, of the fabled Bukit Si-Gnntang 
royal stock from which the kings of Malacca later claimed desc^ent, 
was the founder of the Settlement of Temasek, or Singapore. 
(The name Tri Biiana did not occur only in the list of Singa- 


1 2nd edition (Kelly and Walsh, Singapore, igao). 

2 J.Il.A.S.M.B., Vol. Xni, Pt. I, 1935. 

3 Vol. XVI, Pt. HI, 1938 (p. 32). 

.4 The last chapters of RafUes No. t 8 text had been published by Dr. C. O. Blagden 
in J.R.A.S.M.B., Vol. HI, 1925. 

5 ''Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca*’, by W. P. Groeneveldt, reprinted 
in “Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago”, 
Second Series, Vol. I, pp. 248-250 (London, Trubner & Co., 1887). The 
Chinese rendering of the name of the first chief, or ruler, of Malacca, J^ai-li-su-ra^ 
is generally accepted as being equivaleiit to, Parameswara. 
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pare kings: in the fornv TribhuYana it appeared as the name of a 
ruler of Majapahit (1329—1350). Much later it emerged as the 
name of a Ben dahara of Pahang.) As. he approached the shore 
at Telok Blanga^b nlien first taking possession of the island, a storm 
arose, and to avoid ship-wreck he had to jettison his crown'*. As he 
and his retinue were amusing, themselves on the plain of Kuala 
Temasek they saw an animal resembling a lion; (so) the name' 
of the settlement was changed from A* to “Lion- 

citv^l Sri Tri Buana asked his adoptive mother. Wan Sri Benian, 
([iieen of Ben tan, for help in eolonizing the new settlement, ‘and she 
sent him numljers of subjects, horses and elephants. By his wife 
Wan Semlari he had two sons. After reigning forty-eight wmars 
Sri Tri Buana died and was buried on the “hill of Singapore’’^. 

He was succeeded by a son whose title on the throne was Padul'a 
Seri Piknufia Wira. The Batara of Alajapahit, angered that Paduka 
Sri Pikrama Wira had failed to do him homage, sent an expedition 
to conquer Singa])ore, Tlie Javanese army landed on the island and 
])itter fighting ensued. “The history of the war between Singajmre 
and Java is a very long one; if we related it all, the jieople who 
heard it would lie bored, wherefore we nhhreYhte/ {simpaiibin) it, 
for a slow and long-drawn-out narrative would not lie pleasing to 
]jeople of i.utelligeiiee. Singa])ore was not conquered, and all the 
Javanese returned to- MajapahiPk 


6 On the brow of the hill, now known as Mount Faber, directly behind Telok 
Blanga, on the oppo<site side of the road to Radin Mas English school, in the 
compound of a Government house is a grave formerly venerated as a shrine 
{kcramat) but now almsot forgotten. The legends about this shrine, if they 
still exist, are w'orth collecting. It is possible (but not probable) that they have 
associations with the landing of the founder of 14th century Singapore at Telok 
Blanga. There is another sacred grave (outlined by bricks) in the compound 
of a Government house on the left-hand side of Nassim Road as one proceeds 
to Rallies College, This, too, merits investigation. 

7 An attempt, perhaps, to explain away Sri Tri Buana’s lack of royal regalia, the 
possession of which was indispensable ' for the installation of a Malay king. 
These insignia of royalty even had their own guardian spirits. There were 
instances in Malay history where a ruler could not be installed because a rival 
had made off with the regalia. If a ruler were dispossessed, and later reinstated, 
one of his first concerns would be to secure the safety of these royal insignia, 

8 This refers almost certainly to the hill, known in Malay history as Bukit 
Larangan ‘'the Forbidden Hill”., and now known as Fort Canning; the neglected 
tomb there is probably the memorial of this founder of ancient Singapore. It 
is interesting to note that, on the very day on which the Japanese occupied 
Singapore and hoisted their flag on Fort Canning, Malays expressed to the writer 
their conviction that this was a bad omen for the invaders. The Japanese 
flags hoisted on Fort Canning, owing perhaps to their poor texture, deteriorated 
rapidly and had often to be replaced; this decay was especially noticeable in 
that part of the flag depicting the “^Rising Sun”. The Japanese, eventually 

. ^ hearing the Malay legend about Fort Canning, at the end of 1943 had the 
flagstaff removed. A more pedestrian explanation may be that the flagstaff wai 
got rid of because it was likely to attract the attention of allied bombers. 
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After reigning fifteen years, Paduka Sri Pikrama Wira died 
•and was succeeded by his son who assumed the title of SeTi Fmud 
'W iJmina, ox Seri llama Wikerma. This prince had friendly con- 
tacts with the Kaja of Perlak (a little State in north Sumatra 
which, by 1290 A.I)., according to Marco Polo, had come under the 
infliience of Islam) . He died after a reign of thirteen years, and 
was followed on the thronediy a son called Darn Eaja^ox J)anjar 
Raja who, on his accession, assumed the name of Padw/rc Seri 
Maharaja. 

The new king lunl a son, Paja Iskandar, wliose head was dented 
])y a mid-wife, from which deformity the child was called Paja 
Iskandar Dzal'l-Karnain ("‘Alexander of the Two Horns"'). Durijig 
rile reign of Paduka Sri Maharaja occurred the attack l)y iodrSc 
(translated l)y Wilkinson garfish) on Singapore. A ])oy (budah) 
came forwai*d and suggested a successful way of meeting this attack. 
After the todak had been destroyed ])y the’ device suggested by -the 
boy, the chiefs gathered around the king and said "Wour Majesty, if 
this ])oy grows u[) Ids ingenuity will certainly "he great.* It is 
lietter that we kill him." Paduka Sri Maharaja agreed, and the 
1)0V was killed. His death laid a curse upon Singapore. (It is 
possible that this legend contains a veiled reference, not yet eluci- 
dated, to actual happenings in the Singajiore of this period). After 
reigning for tweh'e years and six months, Paduka Sri Maharaja 
died and was succeeded hy his son. who assumed the title Seri 
Sultan Ishindar Shah. 

The new ruler took as one of his concubines the comely daughter 
of his treasurer, Sang Panjuna Tapa. The new addition to the 
harem was slandered by the other royal concubines, and was punished 
by being ])ublicly ex])Osed-^ in the market-place on the orders of the 
king. Her father, furious at his daughter's shame, violently pro- 
tested, and them sent a message to Java to the effect that ^if the 
Batara of Majapahit wanted to attack Singapore he should come 
quickly, and that the writer of • the message would assist the 
attackers. Tlie Batara of Majapahit sent a big expedition to attack 
Singapore. The affronted chief, Sang Panjuna Tapa, was in 
charge of tlie rice granaries. When asked for rice for the defenders 
he said that sup])Jies were exhausted, for he was disaffected. At 
dawn Sang Panjuna Tapa opened the gates of the fort to the Java- 
nese who entered and engaged in a fierce battle with the defenders. 
Blood flowed like water, and that explained the blood whicli is still 
to be seen on the plain of Singapore^^. 


9 Raffles MS. No. i 8 uses the word phjen$kikan. Che Zainal Abidin, Chief Malay 
Translator of the Education Department, identifies this word with a 

term used in the Negri Sembilan, meaning 'To expose for long in the sun”. 

10 The reference is to the red laterite formation of. the ground. 
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Tlu^ mvii of Siii^’apore were worsted in the fight ; Sultan Iskan- 
thir Sim]] broke olT the l)attle and lied from Seletar to Muar. After 
('onquering Singapore, the Javanese returned to Majapahit. The 
-i'ua'itive ruler, after sojourning in various places, eventually made 
his way to Mahu'ca where he founded the kingdom of that naiiie. 
‘‘SLiltan Iskandar Shah reigned in Singapore for only three ycairs. 
W’fuai Si.iigaj)ore was conquered by the Javanese he went to ^lalacca 
and was (‘stahlislied {karar) in Malacca for twenty years. He was, 
there foi'fc a king (di-aias kemjaan) for twenty-five years^k Tiie 
vicassitudi's of life came and Sultan Iskandar Shah died'k Thus 
the iMalay Annals. 

Vkorkiijg hack froiii 1413 A.D., the date given hy flic iMing 
chroiiieie as that of the death of the first ruler of .Malacca (who 
is accepted as having been the last ruler of Singapore), and utilizing 
the perriods of reign of the Singapore kings, supplkai hy the Malay 
A in ads, we aiuahn^ at the f ollowing chronolo^^ 

Sri Tri Biiana, 1st ruler, reigned 1299 — 1341 A.D. 

Pacluka Sri Pikrania Wira, ,2nd ruler, reigned 1314—1362 A. I).. 

■■I . 

Sri Ihina M ikerma, 3,rd ruler, reigned 1362 — 13M A.I). 
(Eaja Miida) . 

Paduka Sri Maharaja, 4th ruler, reigned 13T5— 1388 A.I). 

( Dam Ihija or Panmr 

. . i' * 

Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, oth ruler, reigned in Singapore 
1388 — 1891 A.D. ; in Malacca 1393 — 1413 A.D. 

According to this chronology Singapore, otherwise known as 
Temasek, was founded in 1299 A,]), and was destroyed in 1391 
A.D. ; and Malacca tvas founded in 1393 A.I). 

Jiow docs the foregoing chronology fit in witli data from other 
sources? Let us here examine these sources so far as they are 
availa])le. 

In 1388 A.D., according to a Javanese history, the Fararnion 
(written at the end of tlie 15th .century), Temasek was one of the 
ten countries tliat a famous minister of Majapahit, Patch (lajah 
Mada, swore he would conquer. AYriting in 1349 A.D. the (Tinesc 
chronicler, 'Wang Ta-Yuan, made mention of T(Ut-ina-]isi (Tema- 


'iii This statement may be read as meaning that he ruled in Singapore for three 
years, was a wanderer for two years, and was ruler of Malacca for twenty years. 
In. the eyes of his Malay chroniclers he had the attributes of kingship for twenty- 
■ . ' five years. 
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s(*kj. ainl mu\ tliai a sliort time before that date th(h^ 
siK'Cissfvill y resisted, an attack by Siamese war-boats. In 1360, a. 
Siainc'r^e rei'Oi’d, tlie Koi MontlderaJjan, mentioned Iljong Tanah 
(the extreme southern [)art oh the Malay I^uiinsula) as being sub- 
ject to S.iand^. it rjong Tanah included Singapore^ the Siamese 
ac(‘ount would tit into the Chinese account to the extent tliat l.u:)t.h 
agreed that Siuga|)ore was subject to Siamese intluences about the 
middle of the rourteemth century. The Malay Annals are sihmt 
as to Sianu‘S(^ aggression about this period. In 1365 A. D. a dava- 
nese work, tlie Ah/yn/Yhr/'/egawtg made mention of Temasek, anumg 
otlan* places, as l;eing subject to Majapahit. This proviiles some 
indication tliat the chronoiogical list is correct in assigning jdtr — 
l;h!3 A.D. as^the period of reign of Paduka Sri Pikrama Wh’ra, 
t]i(‘ scc'ond ruler of Siiign[)ore, for the Malay Annals reeool that 
while this prince uyis on the throne Majapahit made one of her 
attai'ks osmSingapore. 

In 13 0 A.])., ac't'ording to the ‘Tiistory of Ming l)ynastv’'’^‘% 
a kiiig Tdii-inn-.sd-ii/i-ho (a term. mvhicli is sometimes eon jectii red 
to iiH'lmh^ a (liinese reii(kM:ing of the wwd Temasek was one of 
tlic three rulers of llic empire of San Fo-tsh' (identifhMl with Sri 
Vijaya). In 1316, a(‘coi*(ling to the same record, this king died 
and was suce^edc'd hy a son Maharaja wdio dared not asi^end 

di(‘ lln’oiK' witliout the authority ot the Cliinese emper^^ If we 
assunu' th(^ correetness of the identification of Tan-nia~:^ihii(hliij 
with Tmnas(‘k, the dale given for the death of this king (i;w () A.i).) 
agrees sulistantially mvitli the date given in the chronology foi* the 
dealh of Sri ihina Wdkerma, the third ruler of Singa])ore. that is 
to say. 1315 A. Ik In 1311 A.I)., following the same (liinese' 
a('(-ount, the eiiijieror sent a seal antliorising Maharaja IVuli to 
siu'ee(‘d his fatlnn, hut the davanose, who had already coupuerod 
San Fo-tsh', waylaid and killed the imperial envo 3 ’'s. 


12 Siamese records relating to Xlalaya still await examination, 

13 Groeneveldt, loc. cif., pp. 19^-194. 

14 Coedes ("Histoire Ancienne des Etats Hindouises d’Extreme-Orient”, p. 3J(i) 
who renders the Chinese name as Ta-^ma-cha-fm-a-f-cho, however, says "This name, 
which is doubtless, only a simple transcription of Maharaja has been restored 
by J. L. Moens (Cririjayciy Yava en Kaiaha, Tijd. Bat. Gen. 77, 1937, P- 45^) 
to Haji Dharmacraya with the inversion of the two terms following the Chinese 
syntax. It will be remembered that Dharmacraya designated the region of the 
upper Batang Hari where the statue of Amoghapaca, brought from Java, had been 
erected in 1286”. It may be that Tan-ina-m-na-ho is a rendering of Temasek- 
Kaiu^ that is to say, Kahi Temasek, "the king of Tetnasek^\ 

15 It is possible that Wuli is the Chinese rendering of the Arabic word wali which 
has long been adopted into the Malay language. Wali iTl-ahd means, in Arabic, 
heir-apparent or crown prince. If we accept this conjecture then Maharaja' 
Wuli is the Chinese attempt at rendering the term Raja Muda, "heir-apparent . 

need not be deterred from this conjecture by *the use of the Arabic wait 
in describing a prince of Singapore of 1375 A.D., as the Malay Annals record, 
that his father, the third ruler, had contacts with Perlak a place which, accord- 
ing to X'larco Polo, had been converted to Islam as early as 1290 A.D. 
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Of the iioii4ialay reeoixls^ U is onh" the Cliinese and the 
Javanese that deal with eA^ents oceiirring in the Teigns of the first 
three rulers of Singapore. Portuguese ehronides, to Avhich Ave 
■eome later, treat only of the last and last-but-one rulers. It Arill 
])(.^ seen that tl^ere is notliing in the Chinese and Javanese records 
Avlvicli conflicts Avith the chronology of the first three Ivings giAun 
above. On the eontrary, these records^ in the respects indicated, 
support the correctness of the chronology. 

^Ye now give the details sot forth in the various .Portuguese 
records AAhieh, it has already lieen mentioned, deal only with the 
last two rulers or chiefs of Singa])ore. It is evident that the Portu- 
guese had access to sources Avhich, un fort un ate Iv, are no longer 
available. 

The younger (TAlhug^ierque (Avhosc account aaus published in 
in ]5o7) says that ‘Jhiramicura^^ ( ParainesAvara ) , a pagan king of 
Palembang, married a daughter of a ^dlataratamureh^ (conjectured 
to l)e the Ratara of Tuma])el). Faithless to his promise to pay 
tribute and a he vassal of his father-in-law, he Avas attacked and 
driven out of liis' kingdom by the Ratara Avhereupon he tied to 
Singapore Avitli liis Avife and children. The local chief ‘^‘^TamagP^^^ 
receh^ed him liospitably. After (eight days ParamesAAura trea- 
cherously sleAv his host and made himself master of Singapore 
A\diere. Avith the hel]) of five thousand folloAvers from Palemliang, 
he held SAvay for fiA^e years. At the end of that ])eriod, the king 
of Patani, brother of tlie murdered Tamagi, Avitli the lielp of Singa- 
pore subjects Avho AAure o])pressed by the nsurjiers’s exactions, droA’e 
out Parameswara. 

de Banos (Avriting in 15o3). — After tlie death of a Javanese 
ruler '"Pararisa^^ a dynastic Avar broke out^'^ and many nobles fied 
ths country, among them a IhiramesAvara AA^ho accejited the hospi- 
tality of ^'bSangesinga’"’^^, king of Singapore. After a short time 


16 Tamagi is a not improbable Portuguese corruption of Damar Raja, one of the 
names by which the Malay Annals describe the fourth magnate of Singapore. 

17 Sir Richard AX^instedt (*'Histoty of Malaya”, p. -38) conjectures that '‘Para- 
risa” may be a rendering of Bhra Hyang Wicesa, king of Tumapei 1389-1428 
A.D., Tumapei being one of the two kingdoms into which Majapahit split 
on his accession; but the date of that king’s death (1428 A.D.) makes it im- 
possible that it was in Tact after this occurrence that Parameswara went to 
Singapore. If, however, we assume that 'Tararisa” referred to the Maja- 
pahit ruler, the famous Rajasanagara who died in 1389, then the date of 
Paremeswara’s coup d-etat in Singapore, as related by de Barros, substantially 
corresponds with the date given in the chronological list for the death of 
Paduka Sri Maharaja, that is tp say, jySS A.D. For the history of Rajasa- 

_ .y^l^gara ^ see Coedes,, -pp. ' 3-10-1 1:4.' . ' 

18 An attempt at ' S<2«fg Sipgk\(^r0) A of ' Singapore’"* ' C. ' ’ ‘ ; 
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Parameswara iniirdered . his host, and with the aid of his JaYaiiese 
followers and the ^^Gellates^^ (the local orang-lcmt or sea-gypsies) 
gaijied possession of Singapore. He was driven out by the kiiig^ 
of Siam, the father-in-law and suzerain of the murdered king. 
Parameswara tied to the Miiar river and built a wooden fort at 
Pagoh as a proteGtioii agaiinst an attack by the Siamese^'^. The sea- 
gy])sies followed him, bnt, fearful of their numbers, Parameswara 
bade them go elsewhere* to make a settlement, so the}’' went off and 
founded Malacca. Special attention must be paid to de Barros 
in view of the verdict of Pr. Schurhammer (quoted by Pr. Cardoii 
in J.E.A.S.M.B., Vol. XX, Pt. I, 1947, p. 188) that he is the 
most trustworthy of all Portuguese historians. 


(hi Couto . — This writer says that the last-()nt-one king ot 
Singapore was of Palenibang descent, and that the last king of 
Singapore and first of Malacca was called Raja Sabtr^^^ or Ishaiidar 
S7/a/n Baja Sa})ii was betrayed to the Javanese by his treasurer 
whose daughter had been iris inistress and had been publicly humi- 
liated ])y him for infidelity. The Javanese invaders made him flee 
tile coast of Malacca to a place called Seneuder (conjectured by 
Winstedt to be Skudai) close to ITjantana (ITjong Tanah)’^, where, 
before founding Malacca, he remained some time. 


(TEredia (writing in 1613). — ^Malays inliabited Patani and 
Ihihang before the foundation of Malacca. Prior to the foundation 
Malacca the ruler of Pahang ^^overned’^ Singapore, and the ruler 
of Ihitani, then ‘The metroiiolis of the Malays”, was a tributary 
ol: the king of Siam. . Parameswara (written by d’Eredia in the 
feminine form Fermicuri), by birth a Javanese hailing from 
Palembang in Sumatra, fled to Singapore from the anger of his 
father-in-law ‘The Emperor of Java Major”. Xo sooner had he 


arrived in Singapore than lie treacherously killed the ‘‘^Xahandar’ 


of Singapore, a relative of the ruler of Pahang, despite the hospi- 
lity offered him hj the Singapore chief. After this murder, Para- 
meswara decided to make a settlement in Malacca for his own safety. 


Going up the Muar river towards Pagoh, one secs a screen of hills in the 
back-ground. There is a tradition among the Muar Malays that on the 
occasion of an attack by the Siamese this screen of hills was pointed out to 
to the invaders as being the end of the river, so they abandoned >their attack. 
It is possible that this tradition relates to the Siamese pursuit of Parameswara 
after his flight from Singapore and his taking refuge in the Muar river. It 
may of course equally well relate to lateir Siamese attacks on Malacca in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, 

20 A name possibly derived from Pulau Sambo which lies just off Singapore. 
If this conjecture is correct it would be ap medication that this last magnate 
controlled Singapore only to the extent h^ing able to pester the town by 

■ his piratical activities directed from Jrt its wqinity. 

21 Shahbandar, "Port Officer’\ The, ' u?Ss of . Ae; W designate the chief 

magnate" '^'of ‘ 

a kingdom 
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far lie stood in feaiv of of Pabang who was niaking warlike 

])re|)aratioiis to capture him beeaiise of his treaeheiw. d’Eredia' 
then goes on to say that (? after his establishinent in Malacca) 
Paramcswara allied himself in marriage with ^dhe lords and 
mcnarc'hs of Patani and Pahang who belonged tO' tl]e faiiiily of 
. Malay s"k Tlins the Portuguese records. 

It will be seen that all these Portuguese authorities, except 
de Couto, agree that the last magnate of Bingapore was driven out 
by the Siamese (or ])y one of the Siamese-eontrolled kingdoms of 
Patani or Pahang). The Malay Annals, on the other hand, (fol- 
lowed by ({e Couto) state that the last magnate was expelled hj 
the Javanese. All records which advert the foundation of 
Mahu.'ca are agreed That the last magnate of Singapore was the 
loiinder arid first ruler of Malacca. 

The Chinese reeoi^ls (li T (in- contains a reference 
to Temasek) indicate that Maharaja IVuli, here identified with 
Paduka Sri Maharaja of the Malay Aniials, the fourth, and last- 
Init-one magnate ol Singapore, was never acknowledged as king, and 
that San Fo-ts’i (the .Malay empire of Sri Yijaya of whidi Temasek 
formed. ]>arr) had been (.•onqiiered by the Javanese between UK.) 
.and 13 M A, I)., tliat :s to say, the very time about which, aci'ording 
to the chronology aliove given— a chronology whidi, it may be 
3’epcutod, with, tlie ex(-eption of one date derived from Chinese 
records, is based entirely on the Malay Annals — Sri Pana Wikerma, 
tile third ruler and the father of Paduka Sri Maharaja, died. 
dT'lredia rei'ers to the last-])ut-oue magnate nierely as Oi1i('eP^ 

(Xdlni Ildar), a title which (-orroborates the inference deduced, from, 
tlie (Iiinese records that this chief was never acknowledged, as king, 
.and which would also strengthen the belief that, although. Singa[)ore 
was almost destixyyed by the Javanese about 1376 A.])., it still con- 
tinued. to be inhabited by a chief who was under the domination of 
the Siamese, either directly, or through the Siamese-con trolled coun- 
tries of ] Mining or Patani. 

From do Barros, if my conjecture as to his Parnri.Ha is C'Orrect, 
it may he inferred that the Palemhang usurper murdered Paduka 
Sri Maharaja, the ill-fated chief of Singapura, the jirotege of Siam, 
in 138(S — 1389 A.l)., the time about which, according to the chrono- 
logy above given, Paduka Sri Maliaraja died. 

The M'alay Annals say that the ffth and last magnate of 
Singapore, Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, was descended in a diro(d 
line from the founder of Singapore; they make no mention of what 
IS' recorded in almost all the Portuguese authorities that this last 
magnate was a usurper who had treacherously murdered the fourth 
magnate. This last ruler of Singapore appears to have married 
n daughter of the royal family of.Majapahit (Coedes, loc. cit. }>. 320) , 
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and this, woiilci explain the reason why his son who succeeded him 
as king ot Malacca was designated in’the Malay Annals as /Sh/d/un,- 
^legdt (Megat [)eing the title of the olf spring of 'a royal mother and 
of a father inferior in rank to the mother)." ; 

. . x 

One of the y'oncliisions here reached is that the Malay Annals i 

suppressed the fact that Sri Sultan Tskandar Shah/ although him- 
self of indde stock, was a usurper not descended from the royal | 

line of Singapore, This inagn ate was the founder of the linem)f 
.Malacca kings under whose direct patronage were composed the j 

uua'tten niatt.udals, in the form of pedigrees, which formed a nucleus 
of the ]*ecord that e\mitu emerged as the Malay Annals. It 
Avould Inu'e ]) 0 en a stain on their escutcheon had they' acknowledged 
descent from the pirate prince of Singapore who liad made liim-; 
self master of that island by murdering his host. So the Malay 
record was altered to make it appear that Sri Sultan Tskandar Sliaii 
was a direct descendant of the Singapore royal line. 

Tiieji, the Annals attribute the attaek on Singapore ((ailnii- 
nating in its linal abaiuloiiment) to the Javanese, whereas the- 
rortuguese a('c(U]nts (with one exceptioii) state that this attack 
was made hy Siamese or Siamese-controlled forces. It is difticailt 
to give an oj)inioii as to wliicli is (‘orred, for tlio last magnate of 
Singa{)ore appeared to have ])eGn obnoxious both to the Javanese 
ajid to tile Siamese: wlieii he luul estaldisbed liimsell: in Malacca 
wc find liini a]>pealing to the emjieror of (Jiiiia for help against 
Siamese aggression, and about 1408 A.D, according to the Ming 
chronicle. lie was falsely laying claim to jiossession of Palembang 
wiiich then was under Java, a claim which cannot have been pleasing 
to the Javanese, irowever. the Malay account of the JaNunese- 
attack on Singapore in tlie reign of Sri Pikrama ^\h'ra would appear 
to indicate a certain ('on fusion in tlie miiid of the Alalay chronicler 
as to these attac'ks. Thc‘ reason lie gives for not dilating on the 
subject — its ])rolixity — certainly did not deter liim from violat- 
ing the cunon ol co.nciseness in many other resjiects. Bec'ause of 
tin's admission by the Malay Annals, and of the [iraetreal unanimity 
of the Portuguese? writers, including de Barros, i am inclined to 
accept the Portuguese version that the final ahaiidomnent of Singa- 
])oi*c was due to the hostility of the Siamese (or of one of tlieir 
satellite kijigdoins, Pahang or Ikitani). 

The great sack of Singapore by the Javanese, about 1B76 A.D., 
did not mean the total ahandonnient of the city, hut Singapore 
never regaiued its former status, and from that (late until 1^188 
or 1389 A.D. the city was under the authority of a chief, the son 
of tile precieding ruler hut himself never acknowledged as king, who 
to safeguard himself against further Javanese aggression, had jilaced 
himself under the protection of Siam. .This protection did not 
avail him against the treacheiy of the pirate prince^ Sri Sultan 
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Iskaiidar Sliah; the Paremeswara of the Chinese aiicl Portuguese 
records, who imirclered him and' usurped his place. This pirate 
prince, howeyer, must have been a man of parts for he laid the“ 
foundations of the kingdom of Malacca, and was successful in 
saving the infant State from destruction at the hands of its Siamese 
enemies. 

The conclusions here reached are set forth briefly in the follow- 
ing table of the rulers or chiefs of 14th century Singapore. 
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Ltkehax. 

Tlie ^‘liistorY of the Ming dynasty"^^ records that in the year 
1411 a king of Ikihang st3ded, F(i4(i-mi-so-^a4ar^:o-si~n} sent eiivovs 
with tribute to the Emperor of China., thaC in the following year, 
Pahang was visited by the famous Chen-Ho, and that in 141 1 and 
1416 Ihihaiig again sent tribute to China. In my ‘‘llistorv d' 
Pahang"^- it was eonjecdured that the name of the Paining king 
was the (liinese rendering of Para/ineswara Teloh Chini, ‘■‘die 
Prince of Chini Haveni’b There it was pointed out tliat ('hiiii (a 
Siamese word meaning gibhon) was the name of a mountain,* a 
lake, a stream and a village on, or near, the river Pahang about 40 
miles from its estuarv. Telolc Chini designates the hig bend in 
tile vieinity of Chini. The locality .is also known P>i)\fnn(j, 
"‘The Starve possibly because from it radiated several 
routes. Mention was made, too, of the fact tliat relics 
of the eivilized people 'who had inhabited Pahang liefoi'e its 
conquest by the Malacca Malays about 1454 had been found in 
this, and in neighbouring localities. And 1 drew attention to 
the importaiiee of Chini in Mala}^ legends : ‘'^For the Malays, Lake 
(diini has associations with the past : in their eyes the lake and its 
adjoining mountain are sacred, and they credit the ])lace with the 
■jiossession of a white crocodile, styled ^Seri Pahang’ : tlie glory of 
l^ahang.^’ Wliite has always been the colour of royalty with the 
Malays ami also the magic- colour denoting good luck. The Perak 
royal family, even to the ])resent day, will not kill a crocodile, a 
taboo dating perha[)s from the days when the crocodile was the 
totem of Perak royalty. On a iianel of the Perak State Trunujet 
(illutrated in d .P. A.S.M.B., VoL XX, Pt. T, P)47, p. IM)\ 
used oil the occasion of the installation of a ruler, is depicted a 
dragon or crocodile, possibly a s^mibolic rc])resentation of this 
.ancient crocodile cult of the Perak royal family. 

In my istory’^, however, when describing the Chini region, 
T omitted to enlarge upon the possible significance of a ])lace called 
Beliil'fir Baia^ and the importance of Chini as the starting“])oint of 
‘Of a section of one of the ancient trans-peninsular routes to the west 
of the Peninsula. I now write to repair the omission, and in. the 
liopc that archaeological investigations will be carried out in the 
Chini region, especially at Beltthar Baia. 


I Book 325, quoted in “Notes , on the Malay Archipelago’' by Groenveldt: 
“Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China”, 2nd Series, VoL i, p. 25:6 
(London, 1887). * , 

Yol. XIV, ;Pt. O,: 193^, <PP- U • 
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Bvhihir Bata is mentioned in niy— TlistoiV^ (p. 230) in the 
followirio- terms : '"A place now in tlie heart of The jTiii<ilo InAweeii 
Lake Vhim and inu Jeram (Llii Eompin ) , Pekan District. The 
spot has not 3’et laeen investigated. The name indicates the pre- 
.se]K-e ol: ])rc-Malaeean buildings’^ Ithe name Beliihar J-^a fa may 
1)0 translated ‘^dhe seeondar}^ marked hr bricks”. The signi- 

ilcajice of the name lies in the fact that the Malacca i\ralays wiio 
conquered Pahang about 1454 did not usually build in hrit-k. ami 
that such brick remains as have been found in Pahang (imluding 
remains at Kuala Ghini) have l)een shown to be those of structures 
hiiilt by their predecessors. Apart from the name, however, there 
are indications, which I mention l)elow, that Belukar Bata may 
contain ancient nxnn perhaps those of an aiicient temple or 
even of a town. f 

In 1025, as District Officer of the Pekan district of Paliang, ^ 

in com])any with Mr, Mtimford, the Police Officer, I had CK/casion 
to visit the Cliuiese pan glo a or wood-logging concerns, situated 
here and there on the river Ponipiii. Goinplaints had from time 
to rime been received of the ill-treatnieiit of workers emjhoyed in 
these pangloiig, and as oiir inspection to be of any use bad to Ite a 
:surprise one, instead of going to Kuala Eom pin by launch and tlien 
going' up that river, we decided to proceed from Pekau (our liead- 
quarters) up the river Pahang to Gliini, from there to go overlami 
to the river Jeram, one of the head-streams of the Eompin. and 
thence to proceed down the Jeram and the Eompin to Kuala Eoin- 
])in, inspecting the panglong on our way. AVe put this project into 
practice. 


After reaching Ghini we cainj)ed foi* tlie night on the tvestern 
shore of Lake Ghini, a large expanse of water or, more properly, 
of tvate]‘-logged land full of clumps of reeds, really a great marsh 
rather than a lake in our vseuse of the word. After spending the 
night warding off the attacks of swarms of mosquitoes, we broke 
camp early the next morniug and ])roceeded ou our way to the Jeram, 
following roughly the southern boundary of the Ghini Forest 
Eeser\'e. IVe had gone only a short distance wffien Ave came u])on a 
mound of somewhat consideralile extent covered with giant grass, 
CAudontly frequented by elephants for the imprint of their bodies 
could be seen all around. Ghe Puteb, the (ffiini headman who Avas 
•our guide, said, that this spot Avas called Belulair Bata, The mound, 
from a casual examination of it, appeared to he artificial. It Avas 
tempting to examine it furthei^ by digging .a trial trench, but time 
pressed as Ave had to reach the Jeram before nightfall, so I regret- 
fully left the plac'e Avith the intention of returning later Avhen the 
opportunity arose. That opportunity nev^er came. 

As AA^e proceeded along the jungle track, the Malay guide came 
hack Avith the news that there was a cow-elephant and calf ahead. 
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No I.ialleriiia could liave exceeded tlie with which we tip- 

toG({ past tliat elephantine group. Later we startled a young gaur 
) heifer which clattered off along the track ahead of ns 
and then plunged into the jungle. 

Well before nightfall we struck the river Jeram at a point 
marked ])y a Sakai clearing called Kebwi Fa’ Nyafoli '^Old Nyatoh’s 
clearing’^ (aborigines are often named after an animat or, as here, 
after a tree). We found the river Jeram to be a delightfully cool, 
crystal-clear stream flowing— where there no elearings-~-be tween 
dark aisles of forest. Bathing in the stream we found to our sur- 
prise that its bed was littered over a large area with potsherds. 
The few fragments which were picked up appeared to be of tlie 
])hiii], common variety, hut the quantity in which they were pre^^^ent 
was impressive. Xone were carried away for examination. Xext 
morning we da|)arted down-stream in aboriginal canoes which skil- 
fully negotiated rapids the existence of which ga\'e their name to 
tile Jeram river. . 

From the almndaiice of the pottery found in this remote, now 
little-known river, and from the historical associations of Chiui out- 
lined liere and in my ^TTistory”, it appears highly ])rol)aWe that 
the Lliiiu-Jerani route which we followed was one of those long- 
iised portagi's, or trans-peninsular land-river routes which were the 
highroads of conimunicatioii from the east to the west of tlie Penin- 
sula from ancient days right up to the time when rail and road com- 
munications were first established in the country. From the Jeram, 
access to the Bera lake, either direct or by going downstream to meet 
the jungle track from Kuala Lepar^, was easy, and from the Bera 
led the wcB known route hy ITlu Muar (the Penarelxm or 
tage^’ so well-known to the Mala.ys and the Portuguese) to the 
moiitli of the Muar river and to Malacca. 

Questions arise as to the prince of (Ihini wlio flourished' about 
1411 A.l)., and was given the dignity of record in Chinese annals. 
If he was the king of Pahang why did he live 40 miles or so up 


3 The Lepar track appears to have been one o£ the routes by which merchandise' 
arriving at Kuantan by sea was carried to the Penarekan and thence into the 
Straits of Malacca either at Muar or Malacca. This Lepar track may also have 
been used for the transport of goods brought to Kuantan from the region of 
the river Tembeling, for there was an ancient route leading from that river 
via the Tekai to Kuaiatan. Before Malacca was founded (at the end of the 
14th century) one of the islets in the Straits of Malacca situated between 
'■ Malacca and the mouth of the Muar (possibly Pulau Besar which lies at the 

entrance of the Muar) was used as an entrepot for barter between the east and 

the west. Pulau Besar merits archaeological investigation. The word 'hhcar 
is derived from the Sundanese (?) tetm nmara meaning estuary (the Xlalay knala). 

■ The fact that the river was known as ^The fiver mouth'^ without any further 

definition^ is an indication of, its importance in the past. Similarly Kuantan. 
which ais<j ineans esipary* , ■ y 
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the river Pahang instead of living at or near its mouth where he 
might have been expected to get the immediate benefit of sea-]>oriie 
trade? And was this king of Malay^ or Thag or pre-'Thai Siainese 
'stock ? ■ ' ■ 


There was little trade in those days, as now, via Kuala Paliang 
because of the silting caused by the north-east monsoon at die es- 
tuary. Any sea-borne trade of importance must have been unloaded 
at Kuantan, the only port which remained open during the north- 
east imuisooii. . Then sea raids, especially by the Javanese and to 
a very much lesser degree by Siam, were ].)revaleiit about this |K‘riod, 
and it was natural for the Chini prince to seek a settlement which 
was not ill too close proximity to the sea-coast. Towns in the vi(-i- 
nity of tiie sea were always lialile to sudden attack by star, if they 
were up-river, warning tvoiild always lie conveyed to dieni. And 
there were the advantages of having a settlement which lay asrride a 
well-known land-route. Apart from these considerations it is likely 
that the Tliais, and their ]\Ion-lvhmer sjieakiiig predecessors in Siam, 
penetrated the lower parr ol* the Malay Peninsula overland, and 
tliat they did not v'orrv mindi in those days about sea-control, chietly, 
])er]ia|;>s, liecause they could, not gain control of the sea in the face 
of the o])])Ositio.n of Javanese sea-raiders. 


Xear Chini, on its down-stream side, there is a village called 
Kali (pong MeJiuju^ ‘‘■'tlie village of the Malays^'’, a thought-provoking 
name for a ]>laee on a river which today, and for the past 300 years 
or so, has been occiijiied almost exclusively by Malays. The iiUerence 
is that tlie village was so named at a time when people otlier than 
Malays were in' oceipiation of that jiart of the river whicdi lay a hove 
Kampong Melayii. This inference is corroborated by traditions 
current among the Malays inhabiting the Paliang immediately above 
(’hini that they were ]')artly of ‘^'^Sianiese’^ stock, and by the Tc<*()rd 
in the Malay annals that, when, the Malacca Malays conquered Pa- 
hang alioiit 1434, they found there a ])rince of ‘^bSiamese^^ stock of 
the family of ^J^adiika Biihunnya’C The fact that this ^'Siamese” 
prince made practically no resistance against Malacca is ])erha])s 
an indication that he was a ruler, alien either in race or religion, to 
at least a part of liis subjects. Then, a short distance above Chini. 
in the vicinity of Luliok l^aku, is a village Singgora, called after 
the town of that name in Patani. 


Let us mention some of the chief events, about this period, 
relating to the southern part of the Malay Peninsula, which may 
have a bearing upon the origins of the king of Chini. 


Tn 1360 A.])., the Siamese record, Kgi MontJderaban^ claimed 
Ujong TariaJi (the southern end of the Malay Peninsula) as trdm- 
ta'ry to Siam. The Portuguese writer,. d^JEredia, referring to the 


'history of the Peninsula 'iu the:p@ri0d;pree^4iugAhe foundation of 
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Malacca (which event occurred about 1393 A.I).) described the" 
kinu’ ot Pahang as of Malay stock, the lord of Ujoiig Taiuih, and 
a relative oiMhe last-but-one chief of Singapore. 

In 1365 A.I)., according to the Naganiliriagarybay Pahang 
(meaning the whole of the southern part of tlie Peninsula) was a. 
depojnlem'V of Majapahit. ils the Dutch, even to-day, call Malaya 
Mahiccu, deriving the name from the Town and State which at one 
time was the Jiiost important in the south of the Peninsula, so, at 
a much taiilier j)criod the Javanese knew the same region as Pahang, ^ 
deriving that the name from the, then, most important State in the 
south. This conquest of Pahang by Majapahit, which appears to- 
have taken ])lace about 1286 A.I)., may have been in the nature 
ot a siK'Cesstul raid rather than a permanent subjection of that 
country. 

Ill 1318 A.I)., according to Chinese records, a king of Pahang,, 
Malutnija Tajnu, sent tribute to the Emperor of China: seeking, 
perhaps. (Tincse assistance against an attack by the Javanese*'’’. In 
the ])receding year the Javanese had waylaid and killed tun oys from 
the emperor of Cliina as they v'ere conveying a wa.rrant to Maharaja^ 
Wuli, conjectiii'ed to have been a prince of Singapore, authorising 
him to succeed his deceased father as ruler of Singaparre’i 

In 1411 A.I)., the king of Pahang (tlie j)rinee of Chini) sent 
envoys to (Irina. * 

About 1447 A.!)., a Siamese expedition invaded Malacca 
overland tb rough Pahang, but was destroyed. Tlie invaders 
must have followed the Bera and the Cliini tributaries of tlm river 
.Pahaiig, routes which converged at Lake Bora to form the Penarekan 
^‘rhe Portage’! wliicli led through IPu Muar to the estuary of tlie 
Muar and to iMalaeca. By this date Pahang was (‘ortainly a tribu- 
tary 01 Siam and must have attordod free ])assage, if not active 
assistance, to the Siamese forces. 


4 Dr- Quaritcli Wales, ''Archaeological Researches on Ancient Indian Colonization 
in Malaya” M.B,R.A S., VoL XVIII, Part 1 , 1940 (p. 83). 

5 The emperor of China was almost universally regarded in the Malay Archipelago 
of those days as the suzerain and protector of the little States. The sending 
of missions to him by one of the latter often meant that the State was in 
trouble of some sort, for instance, that it was being attacked, or was in danger 
of attack, by an enemy. The States placed all the more confidence in the- 
emperor because China was so remote and so disdainful of these distant "barba- 
rians” that there was little danger of active interference from that quarter. 
Then the magnificence of the gifts presented by the Emperor to these envoys 
from outlying countries was a personal inducement to the States to send tribute- 
from time to time. 

6 See the paper on "The Kings ■ of 14th century Singapore”, appearing in this, 
issue of the Journal. 
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;Vhoiil 14r54 A.p;, the Malacca Malays invaded and coiif|iiered 
j^alian.a' by sea, coiKwitratiiig their attack on a settlement ealied 
r.Hr<i (or /yn/cra/n/m.), at4ermirds known as Pekaii^. The ^lalay 
Annals, describing Pahang at the date of this conquest, say: 'Tii 
t)lde]i days Paining was a great kingdom, it was subject to Siam, 
and was ruled by ]\[aharaja Dewn Sura of the family of Paduka 
Ihibunnya’'’.''^ Ai)oiit 1500 A.I). the Eaja of Ligor, on the command 
ol the king of Siam, invaded Pahang over-land but suffered an 
nverwlielming defear. 


The indieations are that the pre-Malaccan of Patiang 

were of ilie Li.uor royal dynasty; and that dynastv a[)jx‘ars to liave 
been of Malay. non-5I'usl:m stock. Ligor, in the Idtli century., 
whether on her own initiative, or at the dictate of the Thai ruler, 
was ]}Owei‘fiil enough to send two expedition against Peyhui'h and 
tile extension of Ligor intluenee in Ihdning and the soiitli of the 
Piminsiila was not surprising. When the Thais conquered Ligor 
tile larrerts outlying vassals fell, too, into Thai hands, Init the Hiais 
may well have allowed the royal family of Ligor, with whom, no 
doubt, tliey eagmdy formed connections, to rule in Pahang’^’*. 

After writing the above note, 1 haj)])ened to come upon a copy 
cf '■'-'Fasciculi Malayenses, Aiithro}>ology, Part P" which has a bear- 
ing upon my remarks aliout the satwed C'nx'odile of I'liini and 
tlie conjecture that the Fhiiii prince Avas of Ligor royal stock. 
As tile FasciniU Mulaijeiisf's are not easy of access, I append tlio 
relevaiil: extract liere (Ajqiendix A). Attention is invited to the 
mention of l^igor in the extract as lieing tlie place about which 
centred the (U’oeodiie cult, to the names Toh Fri Lam and Toh 
Stirihiiuj, and to the oceiirreiu-e of the term Sri both in the first 
and sw'ond names (Toll Sarilaiig = Toh >Sri Lang = Toh Sri Lam) 
and in the name of the sacrinl crocodile of Chini. Toh or Daloh,,. 
with reference to ancestral worship, means an ancestral deity or 
.spirit. ' ■ , ■ . .. 

* Appendix A 

Extract from Ffonticuli Malayenses, Anthropology- Part I. 

‘-Anthropological and Zoological Pesults of An Expedition to* 
]\‘rak and the Siamese Alalay States^ 1901 — 1902^’, undertaken by 

7 Bodi ?ura (Sanskrit) and ?ckan (Malay) were the generic names for a town,, 
or mart. 

8 The typical name used in the Malay Annals for the Thai royal dynasty. 

9 See ^'History of Pahang,’’ loc. cUj p. 9, 

10 Right up to the end of the r^th century Kedah and Mantan, loose dependencies 
of Siam, sent their tribute of "golden tfowers^* not to the king of Siam, but 
to his vassal the:itaja of Ligor''*Tap, indibatipat | of 'f ti^yaneitent greatness^ 
i Ligor State. „ . , . - •' g. W .■ F) 'r, > /''' ‘i j 
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Xelsoii Aiiiiaiiclale and Plerbert C* Robinson (Longmans Green 

& Co.y 

Cbocodile Cult. 

Wliile ({iiestioiiing people regarding the fish cults at Pataifi. ] 
heard that tliere was also a f ami] 3^ whose members might not kil], 
or even be {) resent at the capture of, a crocodile, and Avas so romi- 
itate as to meet a very old AAmra an belonging to ibis family win? Ian! 
a clearer iflea of her family obligations than any other ijliseioer 
of an animal cult whom I came across. Slie told me lhat lieL' 
family was called Kauitt Lomak, and that it was a lirainh of 
Sri f.ain’s .Familttfi and she gat^e me the following legend to account 
for nhe latter name and the origin of the family. At a vihane 
on [he Patani River, formerly called Parek, ])ut now as Ih-titiw 
( Peti<.)h). there once lived a maideii Avho-se Jiame was Betimor. [Jer 
father^s name was Jusiif, the descendant of ilaw i\l.i. She liad three 
sisters, who Avere named Bedjitam, Berbnnga, and l\[eh Sening. 
Her tAvo hrotiiers AATAre called MaAv Ali and Pandak. Betimoi* wrnix 
doAvn to tlie ri\'er to bathe and was lost in the Avater: the Imlshh-s 
rose u[) wliere she disappeared, and her Jungle knife was left on the 
bank. Three daAAS after she appeared in a dream to tier failiAr 
and told him that she had become a crocodile and must Jiow he 
called ’Toll Sri Lam. So her father made Turmeric rice’ [juisi 
kunifif ), parched riee {heritis)^^, and Ted. rice’ (nasi nirndi), and 
took tliem Avitli a white fowl and some Avax ta])ers to tlie hank of 
the river where his daughter had been droAVued. There she a^)peared 
to him, turned to a (T’ocodile as far up as her Avaist. Afterwards 
she hec-ame altogether a crocodile, and, leaving her own village, 
Avent to a phn-e called Anijiat Palam, where her footprints Ainre 
formerlA’ shown. So far the old, Avoman : the following atldirions 
to the legend were told me by a boatman on the Patani River, who 
Avas not himself a member of the erocodiie family. In her old age, 
’Toll Sri Lam went to Avar in the State of Ligor. (Anotlier Patani 
man told me that she went to fight with tlie Datoh of Kedah). 
She caime out of the Avater in the likeness of an old Avoman and 
asked some people in a passing boat to take her Avith them. Whe]i 
they j'eached Ligor, she begged them to put her ashore and to watch 
what Avould ha})})en. Then she dived into the Avater and swam aAvay. 
gradually turning into a, large crocodile before their eyes. She 
still remains in the Ligor .RiAmr, Avhere she causes a great whir]|)Ool 
by continually turning round and round and lashing about Avitli 
her tail. Tlie boatman said that he had gone up this River him- 
self in the train of some great Siamese official, and had seem tlu‘ 
foot])rints of Toh Sri Lam on the bank. When the procession of 
boats a})proached the pool in which she lives, they lit torches and 
iam])s and made as much noise as possible, firing off guns and heat- 
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urums, in order to driYe her away and to prevent the boats 
Indian’ overulielined in the whirlpool. ^ 

The old woman elaimed descent from Maw Mi, one of Toll 
Sri i.am's brothers, and said that others hranehes of the family 
Ircj] anorlier brother or sister as an ancestor or ancestress. All coP 
latr]*al destimlants of Toll Sri Lam call her Datok, and regiird her 
as the!]' guardian. Formerly they made sacrihees to the croeodile of 
Tarani iiiver. hut the cnstoin has now died out. They hefieve that 
I’ob Sri l.ani liad direct croeodilian descendants, which are dis- 
tinguished from other mvcodiles by heing Svhited that is, of a ])ale 
(■r>iour. AVhite’ crocodiles are hramat, or sacred; they are held in 
]‘eve!*once l)y othei* ])eo|)]e as well as those who belong to the crocodile 
family, and, like all animals that nre Imrniat, hellexed to refrain 
fi'om doing injury to lumian beings except under special cireum- 
stam-cs. It is only (lescendants of Toh Sri Lam who are prohiljited 
frmn killing or (-apinring ordinary crocodiles ; but if a ]>erson who 
hobuigs to iiei* famih' is present when any crocodile is killed or 
('aptin’od, he will have a bad attack of fever. 

All (Icsiendants of the hrothers or sisters of Betim or can iii- 
A'ok(‘ the aid of Toh Sri Lam in sickness or other misfortune, or 
tino’ may even do so on helialf of other peojde for hire. A shrine 
still (‘xists at the place where Betimor becarne a crocodile, and any 
one may dedicate olTerings and make petitions to Toh Sri Lam 
there : niemhers of the crocodile family heing privileged to do so 
either al the shrine or at home, wlierever they may ha}){)en to live. 
My inforimmt, though herself one of the privileged family, liad 
visited tiie shrine at Betioh no less than three times. On one acea- 
sion, a raft loaded with merchandize ])elonging to herself ami tier 
luishand had stuck on a snag in tlie river, and it was found inpjos- 
sdde to gi‘t it free until the f)air Svent to their ancestor” and offered 
ihret} fathoms of wliite cloth to cover the shrine. As a rule, how- 
ever. the old woinan saerified to lier iJaioh in her own house otfer- 
i]5g thj’ee wax tapers and some parched ri(*e. She told me that she 
made use of no special formula in making her request, hut said, 
‘I latch Sri Itam, your gran ddaiigli ter ])egs to !)e freed from sick- 
ness and brings yon food.^ Tf the petition happened to take any 
other form in her mind, she made use of it. After the offering 
liad been dedicated at home, it was taken and laid on the hank 
of the river. Tf my informant was ill or unfortunate she would 
inake a vow to dedicate an offering once a month or oftener for a 
stated time. 

It is dangerous for anyone to promise an offering to Toh Sri 
Lam if he does not really intend to make it, for persons who do not 
fulfil their vows to her become very sick and ate irresistibly attracted 
to the river, into which they rush and in which they remain until 
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the jneeiisecl is appeased with an eiioriiioiis offer i rig of [Vk)! 

.and wax tapers. 

The family of Toh Sri Lam reckons descent in both 
the paternal and the maternal line ; thus, the graudchiMren 
of my informant, whelher they were the children of sons or of 
daughters, were both liable to the prohibitions, and are able to per- 
form the |)riA^ate saerifice. Her husband, who was not a ineinlier of 
the family by birth, had become, as it were, affiliated to it jsy mar- 
riage : he was in the family, hut not of it. He was not allowed to 
take ])art in the capture or killing of crocodiles, but could not make 
the [irivate sacriffce, not being an actual descendant of Betiinor's 
parents. ; . ■ 

Tile <uilt of the cincodile as an ancestor or ancestress does nor 
appear to have been originally confined in the l\lalay Peninsula to 
Patani. Avhere it is now all but extinct. I believe that at lea.sr o.ne 
important native official in the State of Perak claims to be des- 
cended from a crocodile, and what is evidently no more than another 
version of the Patani legend of Toh Sri Lam, is related by Mr. 
'\V. W. Skeat^^ who had heard it from a, Labu Malay in Selangor. 
In it, Toll S a lilang is a little boy who is turned into croeotliio 
in the same manner as Toh Sri Lam, and who tells bis mother bow 
to cure the crocodiles when they become ferocious. ^Ir. Skeat. 
however, makes no mention of any ancestral cult connected with 
^Toh Sarilang. in other parts of the Penonsnla the (n'0('odih‘ is 
regarded as a being of extraordinary discrimination,^^ and many 
curious beliefs are held regarding it. (For example, it is lielieved, 
both in Patani and in Kedah, that if a mosquito curtain is waslied 
in the river all the crocodiles will become ferocious and attack hu- 
man lieings). At Lampam, in the State of Pataliing (Muang 
Tallin), the brotlier of a local Siamese raja has set up in the market- 
place of a c^’ocodile shrine^'^ in which ffshermen, about to set out to 
their work, make petitions before the skulls of crocodiles arrangral 
upon a shelf . 


12 Malay Magic, pp. 285, 286, London, 1900. 

13 Skeat, t. c. pp. 290, etc, 

J4 Scott. Geograph. Mag., 1900, p^. 521, 
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A Note on the ^'Orang Liar^^ of Ulu Kepasing^ 
Pahang 
% Edxa Wimsoii. 

I am indebted to one of oiir headn^ 

tlie following informatioii about a group of aborigines who live in 
the ]\epasing area, a tributary of the Keratong in TTlu Iiompiiu 
eastej*n .Pahang, I had collected data and a voeabularv from him 
]jef(')re the Japane'se invasion^ l)ut lost my papers during tlie war. 
When tlie headman came into Kuantan hospital in A])rih lb4T, I 
visited him daily and made notes. Unfortunately he died after an 
o])eratioii for a tumour, which proved to l)e a malignant growth 
of the liver. He, a very trustworthy man, wa,s one of very few 
jungle dwellers who have had any contact with these “’Urang 
Liar'h^) as tliey call them. As the name they call themselves is not 
Ivnowii, I shall call them that throughout this paper. The gronj) 
numbers twenty or thirty people. 

Ap'pearunce: ^A'Jrang .Halam^^, '‘'Orang Siiiigai^V ‘“'Orang 
Bukit^^ are the names by which wn differentiate the jieoides in 
Pahang, who are usually iumped together under the name ^‘^Sakai'h 
The “Orang Liar'’ are a little shorter in stature tluin these and their 
hair is short and very woolly. Tliey wear no clothes except a breech 
clout of hark cloth ; tliat of the women being smaller tlnm the men’s. 
Tlie women do not wear anything over tlie breasts. Their eyes 
are very Inight and keen and they quickly discern any movement 
of bird or monkey. Their heads are never still as they take darting 
glances about and around them all the time. 

Ilrihiis; The ^‘Orang Liar” live in the head, waters of the 
Kepasing and never ('ome out to the larger rivers, such as the 
Keratong, llompin, or Jeram. They are difficult to contact, being 
very shy and scared of the other jungle folk. They live in eaves, 
but as they are nomadic, they build shelters of leaves and branches 
where they choose to stop at night when wandering. They make 
fire" from a spark olhained by hitting a stone and a piece of iron 
together. Their vessels are short lengths of hollow bamboo, hut 
they do not cook their food to any great extent. When they have 
finished a meal they tlirow away wnat remains, and do not keep 
■anything for the next. WTien our headman was with them they 


I A tree, Dyera costulata Hook, widely distributed through the jungles of Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula. The latex is arj important constituent of chewing gum, 
' ^ ''Wild Folk^^— Malay. . . . , 
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wen* t(3ii nionke3’s a day. Their otlu'r food i?:i tish, wlnrli 

tliey i-ateh in the streams yd th hook sTnade of ])aml)()o. lliev also 
ridy a yreat deal on a very large tuber, as big as a jiiaii’s lioacb 
:\\liieh rliev half roast in the embers of their fires. The “Orang 
Ijiar'^ dig pits to trap ydld pigs. They sh(jot ])irds and monkop's 
witli tlieir !)lo\v~pipes, are made in two lialves joined and 

l)Oimd with rotain They, haye large-headed iron sp(‘ars, and long 
jangle knives with Ida des tyy> fingers widi‘ : my inronnaiir eoald 
not lirid how they obtained these, or if they made them thenisidves. 

Th(^ "djrang Liar’’^ do not plant any crops,- and tb.eir nomadic- 
lib* seems to 1‘esnlt from earaping wdiere ‘frnit^ are rij)e in tlie 
jangle. aJid g(jing back to the eaves for the rainy season. The {loint 
about them which aniaxetl our headman most was that they did 
net eat salt. They located some jeluioiig trees for iiim ai]d lie Tried 
to pay them in salt, tol)aceo, and cloth, I > at they would liave none 
of these tlnhigs. They had not the slightest interest m toliaeeo 
and knew nothing of nione}'. He tried to get them to tap the 
jeJufoag trees for him, they refused as it would restrict tlieir move- 
ments. 

They have a small kind of dog, but no eats. Thiw keep Jjvrolt 
moidvoys {'Mucacn niunesirUia) hut will not have gihhons, as apes 
make too imieh noise and would give away the wherc^ahouts of the 
triiie. As they live in the hills where the streams are small, they 
have :no dag-out boats of any sort and cannot make them, though 
they liave a name for boat. All the /‘‘Orang Halanfi’ 1 have met 
had dug-out eanoes. 

The dead ‘^Orang Liar"’ are not buried or placed i]i trees, 
hut are left as they die in the jungle. The rest of tlie tribe wamlers 
on, taking t*are to cross a stream. They told onr lieaclimm that 
in days gone by, before their grandfathers’ timig tln\v used to eat 
liimiaii tiesli, l)ut as far as he could, lind out this seemed to lie a 
kind of riruai. The rest of the jnjigie dwellers are in awe of Ibis 
group of peo[ile. WJum onr lieadman went into their Hivn to find 
jvlulong lrt‘es, stweral of his tribe tried to dissuade him from going. 
Jt took liim a long time to meet them, though he was aware of 
them. Whenever he did meet them the women were always liushcd 
into the hack-ground, oi* in the eaves if they were living there, 
and lie never heard any women’s names. He hec'ame very friendly 
with two men, Pa’ Senta]) and Pa’ Memalun hut he eould never 
pursuade them to come down to the river, and haep with, him to his 
village. The ^h)rang Liar” have no names for mimbers at all, only 
using wy)rds for ‘^Tew” or ^%any”, although it is usual for ^Tfrang" 
Dalam” to count at least up to ‘Three”. 
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SpeecJi : I haTe a list of forts- -four swords used hy the “h h*ang 
Liar^^, thirty-three of Ayhich, Mr. IL D. Collings, of the Ihiltlt-s 
Museum, tells me, are SemMai. (xi Mon-Khemer speaking gi'oup 
of Tasek Bera in Paltang). The remaining elesmn words are giyiai 
below as their origins are uneertain. In writing these wortls, P 
is short as in roinanised Malay, and the glottal stop is simwu Ijy h 


Orang Liar English 


Possihle hirisliip, (The miraher^ refer 
to Sheat and Blagdens word list) 


te Inng trap 

da 'da„ , few ; . ' ■ 

ran yi : ill . nyi = sick, ;S. 187. 

sail nay dont want 

da^ rah in small riyer da^ = water, 

gam hong elephant 

pen 3 ’ow ; ' tiger , 

eha roll spear taro^ S. 3G9. 

der house deh. H. 153, 

Mt luin pong , . boat • . 

ka luiia wild tiiher 


It is [jossible tlmt the words for ‘TleplianP^, ‘^Tigei*''^, and ^hvild 
are tabu words. 


tiilier' 


Mr. C’oliings in a letter to me suggests that these ''■llrang Liar^^ 
may ])e a Inaiieh of the TeimP, a group of negritoes wlio live to the 
east of Tasek Eena. The fact that they are short and liave woolly 
hair boars tin’s out. But there would also seem to he some mixture 
with the Jakuii as is shown by sueli names as PE Senta[) and 
Memaliim : IhT memis fal her of and it is a wide spread ‘Alalayan” 
custom for a man to drop his own name and take on that of his 
child. The ■wooden blowpipe hound witli rotan is also a Jakun 
weapon. That xso many Semeiai words were recorded, although in 
a rather gutteral form, may be due to my informant Jiimself being 
a Semelai; it is often hard to get a jungle dweller to be critical 
about such things. 

In ('Oiiclusion it would seem that these ^^Orang Liar^^ are very 
different from tlieir neighbours the Semelai, although they may 
have many words in eomraoii, and they also diffhr much from the 
Jakun of IIlu Beha, Merchorig, Eompin and findau. 
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Notes OB the ' Cocos-Keeling Islands 
By C. A. Gibson-Hill, m.a. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands lie out in the eastern portion oi; 
the Indian Ocean, between 49' and 12^' 12' south of the equator, 
and 9()‘* 49' and 9G'' 56' east of Greenwich. They are approxiniate- 
ly 600 nCiies south-west of Java Head, and 530 miles from Christ- 
mas Island, the nearest point of land. The group eojisists of an 
atoll of a])out twenty-live islands surrounding a pear-shaped lagoon, 
seven miles wide and nine miles long, and a single island, i,25o 
yards wi£ie and 2,250 yards long, lifteeii miles further north. 

The grouj) has been known since the begin ii in of the seven- 
teenth century. The northern island appears, to have been called 
Keeliiifj Ishoul or North Keeling miiimuoiislj since its discoverv. 
The main atoll has borne several different names. From the refer- 
ences in Dampier'^s New Voyage Round the Woiid {Chnpxer 11) 



Sketcic map op the Indian Ocean, south of Sumatra ani> 
Java, showing, the positions op Christmas Isi.and and the 

CoCOS-KbRIING GROUP. 

it would seem that at least as early as the late seventeenth century 
English sailors called, it €ocq$. , This is not a very distinctive appel- 
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lation, though emineiitiy suitable: it is derived from the name for 
llie coconut, and has also been given to several other islands, in- 
cluding one in the eastern Paeiiie, 625 miles south-west of the 
isthmus of Panama, and an islet in the x^ndaman group. Tlie 
Dutch at this time and later usually referred to it as the Triangular 
Islands, and mark it thus on their charts. Early in the nineteenth 
c'cntiiry it became known as the Coral Beefs, iiom the name 

of the boat in which the founder of the present settlement readied 
it. lie liimself, in his journal, always refers to the grou[) as 
Keelings Islands or KeMing Island, The use of a collective title, 
to include both the north island and the main atoll, dates from 
tlie work of Horsburgh (1762-1836), the hydrograplicr to tiie East 
India Com],)any, who evolved the present name of the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands in 1805. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
owner changed this to the less euphonic Keeling (Ijcos Islands. 
(1-jcos-Keeling is, however, the form acce])ted in the Polonial IJcfiorts 
(1897-1904), and it is accordingly adhered to here. 

handing is ditheult on hlorth Keeling, and the island is only 
■visited at wide intervals. The main atoll has been in]nil)ited ])er- 
manently since 1827. The principal settleinent is now on the island 
known locally as Piilo Selma, or Home Island. There are also a 
few people living on the most northerly island in the atoll, Piilo 
Luar (or Horsburgh Island), and a relay station for the trans 
Indian Oceaii snl)marine cable, with a staff of about thirty, on 
the iieiglihourijig island of Pnlo Tikus (Direetion Ivsland). The 
native iji habitants are descended largely -from men Horn the ports 
.and coastal districts of Java, Tliey speak a form of Malay exlnPit- 
ing certain definite differences from that current in Johore. 
AViierever ;\Ialay names are quoted in the following aceonnt they 
. are the local words. Tliey are spelt as nearly as possible in aceord- 
anc'e with local ])ronuneiation, using the same systcmi of phonetics 
as that followed by R. J. Wilkiiison {A Mai ay- English Dictionary 
(Romanised), Mytilene, 1932). I liave every sympathy with at- 
tempts to standardise sjielling, but this'eourse must he adopted here, 
for consislancy, as certain of the words are of European origin. 

I lived for the first ten and a half months of 1941 on Pulo 
Tikns. At this time the Malay community, following over a hun- 
dred 3Tars of development in semi-isolation, had come to present 
a number of points of interest. Towards the end of my visit small 
garj’isons of Ceylonese troops were established on the two nortlierly 
islands, Pnlo Luar and Pulo Tikus. These were withdrawn early 
in 1942, but in 1944 part of the atoll was taken over by the R.x^.E . , 
who established a large air base on. Pulo Panjang. Both these 
contacts with the outside world must of necessity have made con- 
siderable alterations hi the economj.aml social life of the native 
, inhabitants. .Finally in 1944 the owner, of the islands died,^ and 
.in the very altered financial circumstances in which his son inhe- 
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rited them it is inevitable that further changes will take place.. 
Already it has been announced that a proportion of the inhabitants, 
whom the produce of the atoll cannot support are to be transferred 
to Siiigapore or the Malayan tlnion. 

During my stay on Pulo Tikus I made extensive notes on the 
atoll and its inhabitants. A great deal of the data thus collected^ 
including the manuscript of a book on the islands^ disappeared from 
the Ea files Museum during the Japanese occu])ation of Malaya., 
Xevertheless, in view of the changes that have taken place and 
that are likely to follow, it seems of value to attempt to reconstruct 
what is left to give an account of the development of the settlement, 
and a, summary of its form as I knew it. In this context is should 
be understood that throughoiit, the islands described are the Oocos- 
Keeling Islands of 1941, a world before the deluge came. 

Physical Background. 

The islands of the main atoll vary in length from fifty yards, 
to over five miles. For the most part they are between one and 
three furlongs wide. Each is connected to its neighl)ours by a. 
barrier of coral reef, which is usually dry or practically dry at low 
tide. Tins l)arrier is broken at the north end of the lagoon, be- 
tween Pulo Luar and Pulo Tikus, where there is a broad chamiel, 
deepening at its centre to five fatlioms. There are also several 
shallow gaps in the long stretch of reef between Pulo Luar and 
Pulo Panjang, but at the time of my visit it had not been inves- 
tigated thoroughly. The southern half of the lagoon is silting up,, 
and large areas of it are dry at at low water. 

The islands are ])iiilt of coral clinker, thrown up from the 
surrounding reef. The majority have fairly steep, shingle beaches 
on their seaward side, and more gently shelving, sa.ndy ])eaches 
towards the lagoon. For the most part they are saucer-shaped, with 
higher ground round the edge and lower areas in the centre. The 
differences, however, are slight. Pulo 'Tjkiis has a rim ten to 
fifteen feet above high tide level, while the centre of the island is 
only five to ten feet above the w^ater. The highest ])oint on the 
atoll is a dune of blown sand rising to about forty feet, known 
locally as Giinong, at the south-east corner of Pulo Atas, wdiere the 
prevailing wind strikes it * 

There is no real soil on the Cocos-Keeli ng Islands, ].)ut in places 
the coral fragments are covered wdtli a thin layer compounded 
of decayed vegetabDs fibres and finely powdered sand. This is 
useless for most forms of cultivation, but on Pulo Tikus and Pulo 
Selma it is augmented in selected areas by soil brought from (’fiirist- 
mas Island, and here a few fruits trees and some vegetables are 
grown. The garden of Pulo Tikus is completely artificial and 
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Sketch map of tite main atoll^ usually knowx as Gocos 
JSLAX n OK Cocos, IN THE CoCOS-KeELING ISLANDS, DKAWX PAKl’LY 
AETEK WoOD-JoNEkS (CokAL AND AtOLLS, 191*^, 1\ KhS). TjLE 
rXE\'EN, AVAVY LINES KKPKE8ENT AKEAS CORAL MHTK'H. ARE DRY 
OR LARGELY DRY AT LOW TIDE. PULO ACCORDS WITH LOCAL PROXUN- 
ClATIOX OF THE MORE USUAL MALAY PULAU, MEANING AN ISLAND. 


ewers only about an acre; it is . used to supply the members of the 
cable station witli a smalh regular quantity of fresh vegetables. 
The range .of im])orted fruit trees, grown on Pulo Selma is fairly 
wide and is given in detail later in this paper. 
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There is no free fresh on the surface of the islands, biit 

on the inajorit}rof the larger ones the rain water which filters down 
between the coral fragments is arrested at a depth of ten to fifteen 
feet ])y a saucer of coral breccia. In the case of Pnlo Selma, Pnlo= 
Liiar and at least the south end of Pnlo Atas this water exists in 
great underground reservoirs, uncontaminated by the sea, and can 
be reached by sinking wells. IJnfortunately on; ^1^^^ Tikus the sea 
finds its way into the fresh water catchment ; the cable station is 
therefore entirely clepeiident on roof water, or in an emergency 
on well water brought over from Pnlo Selma in kerosene tins. 

Tji spite of paucity of the growing medium the islands are 
densely (‘overcd with vegetation, except where it has been cleared 
for the settlements. It consists largely of coconut palms, (toco, § 
■vncifora linn., which iixust have been there since Ixelore its dis- 
covery. (hrtain authorities maintain that the coconut cannot estab- 
lislied itself 03i an island without liuman aid, and that its presence 
must therefore indicate past inhabitants. Another, quoted by 
Burkill (d Dictionarif of the Ih'ononiic Pw of ['he Malay 
J^erihisala, 1935, Vol. 1, p. 598), suggests that the (hcos-Keeling 
Islands are its place of origin. Both theories are nntenahle. There 
can be no doubt, as Pidley (Dispersal of Plaids, 1930, p]>. 322-324) 
shows that seaborn eoconnts can and do colonise suitable islands, 
unaided. Wood-Jojies (1912, p. 17), refuting Dana’s statement 
that ‘^dhere is no known instance that any island never inhabited 
has ],)een found supplied with coconut trees,” proves that there ivere 
palms on the Cocos-Keeling Islands at least two years before it was. 
settled. He overlooks, however, a much earlier reference. Dainpier, 
giving his reason for attempting to tbid the islands in 1688, 

• says they designed also to visit the Island Cocos, 

hoping there to find of that Emit; the Island having its Xame 
from thence.” (ibid, last lines Chap. 16). Finally one might })oint 
out that there are coconut palms growing on one of the ])eacbes 
on Christmas Island, which liave sproutecl from nuts thrown into 
the sea oif the reef, and left to float ashore on their' own. 

On the seaward side the coconut palms are flanked by a thick 
growth of Tournefortia, Tonrnefortia argeniia- Linn., and ^('aevola, 
Scaevola fruiescens Krause. In a few places there are groves of 
Sea Trumpet, Hilnsciis taliaceus Linn., Geroiiggang, Dordia Sub- 
cordaia. Lam., AVaru Hutan, Thespesia poptilaea Soland, Mcdati,.. 
Guletiarda speciosa Linn., CalophyUum inophyllum Linn., or Sea 
Lettuce, Pisonia sp. The majority of these trees, together with 
several scarcer species which will be mentioned later, are used 
locally for timber, and they are therefore almost certainly much 
less plentiful now than when, the islands were first inhabited. There' 
are also a few large patches bf Peinphis, Pemphis acidula Forster, 
on the lagoon side of the islands at the south end of the atoll. In 
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some places, particularly on Pulo Selma and Piilo Luar, there are* 
open areas covered with a coarse sea grass; Unfortunatel}t th 
too salt to be used for grazing. Attempts have been made to keep 
goats on it, but the3^ soon became distended with colic and died. 
There were a few old sheep on Pulo Selma in 1941; they were fed 
only on leaves pulled from certain trees, and carried a flesh as 
tough as might be expected in the circumstances. 

The island of 'North Keeling is similar in general formation 
to the islands in the main atoll, except that the interior is occiipied 
by a shallow lagoon. The vegetation is like that on the main atoll, 
but owing to the ditficulty of effecting a landing the tiin])ers of eco- 
nomic importance have been worked less extensively. It thus has 
a rather smaller proportion of coconut palms in relation to the* 
other trees. Several wells have been sunk, but in all cases the water 
obtained has been brackish. The Malays from the main atoll 
regard it as a good medicine for beri-beri and tuberculosis, but 
((uite imfit to use for normal purposes. A more detailed accnurit 
of this island will appear in the J.M.B.R.A.S., Vol. 21, ])t. L 

Historical Note. 

According to the accepted tradition the Cocos-Keeling Islands 
were discovered by William Keeling, a captain of the East India 
(Company, wliile homeward bound from Bantam, in Western Java, 
in 1609. There is, however, no reference to them in the abridged 
version of his journal of the voyage which Purchas published in 
Fiirclias Ilis IHlgtimes^ 1625. Keeling died at (hirisbrooke, in 
the Isle of Wight, on September 12, 1619, in his forty-second year,, 
and is buried in the parish church there. Ills memorial tablet, 
whicii depicts him standing on the deck of a ship, describes him as 
groom of the chamber to James I, and ^‘^General for the Hon. East 
India Adventurers, where he was thrice h.y them employed’b At 
the time of his death he was also captain of Cowes Castle. 

William Keelingis first recorded voyage to the east began in 
March 1603/4 wluui he sailed with Sir Henry Middleton, on the 
East India (^om{)aiiy^s second official expedition. Middleton had 
with, him four ships, of which Keeling commanded the smallest. 
She was the Susan of 240 tons, and carrying 88 men. This is the 
earliest traceable reference to Keeling, but he must have been a 
a maji of some achievement to carry a command while still in his- 
twenty-sixth year. The object of the expedition was trade with 
the ]\iolueeas, but when they readied Bantam, Middleton left two 
s]ii])s, the Hector (300 tons) and the Susan ^ there. While they 
were at Bantam the men were attacked by a tropical fever which 
killed a number of the crew and several officers, including the cap- 
tain of the Hector., After this Iveeling took command of the larger 
, ship, and sailed her back to England. He is said to have rounded. 
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tlie Cape with a ship^s compaii 3^ of fourteen sick men, ten of wlioiii 
“were Europeans and four Chinese. 

Keelmg reached England in May 1606. On i\[areli 02, 16(ji-; 
less than a year later, he set out again in command of tlie East 
India Coiunany^s thihul expedition, saili^^^^^ the lied Jh'tnjnn. a 
ship of over 660 tons burden and a veteran of the two ])r(U'ious 
expeditions. On this occasion he went as far as Banda, in th*' 
Moluccas. After obtaining a cargo of spices and pepper ilicre he 
returned to England by wa}^ of Bantam and the Siinda Straits, 
arriving in May 1610. It is on this voyage that he is sii])posed 
to have sighted the island w'hich bears his name. Keeling’s tliird 
voyage, l)egiin early in 1615, took him to India, Adieen and Teko, 
on tlie west cnast of Sumatra; whence he returned to Ejigland in 
1617. He had hoped to take his wBu wit^^ him, ()ut tlie (.'onijuiny 
forced him to leave her at hoine, awarding him £200 in compen- 
sation for doing so. 

The islands are first mapped, hilt not named, in Blaeu's ap])en- 
dix to the Tkeatrum Orhis Terrwnim of Ortilius, which apjieared 
in 1631. They are among the additions subsequent to the edition 
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of 1606. They also appear, charted in almost their correct position 
but again not named, in Eobert Dudley^’s Ascctm dell Mare, pub- 
lished in Florence in 1645-46. The islands must hare been well 
known to navigators by at least the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. William Dampier on his way home from Sumatra in 1688 
attempted to put in at Cocos^, but he was carried by contrary winds 
until he was forty or fifty leagues east oi the island. In this 
neighbourhood he found Christmas Island, Avhere in spite of the 
absence of an anchorage, he was able to put two boats ashore and 
obtain the drinking water, timber and sea birds which he had 
hoped to get on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, but no coconuts. In 
his text Dampier refers to the position of the Cocos atoll as 12"^ 12' 
north, but there is no doubt from the map that he gives that he 
meant to write 12'' 12' south. He places the group a little too far 
east, but it would seem that sailors were at least well aware of its. 
correct latitude by this date. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands were at this time uninhabited, and 
they remained so until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The first settlement, which was only a temporary one and lasted 
less than a year, was made Ipy a Captain Le Cour of the brig Mauri- 
tius, early in 1825 : an account of it b}'’ A. S. Keating, one of the 
residents, is quoted in Holmair’s Travels (Holman, 1846, Yol. 4, 
p. 378 f. The next settlement, which proved permanent, was made 
by John Climies-Eoss and Alexander Hare in 1827. 

Clunies-Iioss was born in a crofter’s cottage on the island of 
Yell, in the Shetlands, in 1785. His grandfather had moved there 
about forty years earlier to escape from the consequences of hivS 
j)articipation in the rebellion of 1745. His early life Avas spent 
in the whaling industry, which he entered as apprentice to a Green- 
land fieet at the age of thirteen. By 1813 he had riseji to the 
position of mate and harpooner on a ship working the tropical 
Pacific. In that 3 ^ear she was lying at Koupang, in the island of 
Timor, taking on water and stores preparatory to returning home. 
While she Avas there the GfeV?; a small coasting brig hired l)y the 
British Coveriiment of Java, ])ut in in need of a captain and navi- 
gator. The master of the Avhaling A^essel was asked to sup])ly a suit- 
able man, and John volunteered for the job, on condition that his 
younger brother he alloAved to accompany him to the Olivia. For 
the next tAvo years he served as master of the brig, during the course 
of AAdiich he met its oAvner, Alexander Hare. 

Alexander .Hare AA^as the eldest son. of a respectable London 
Avatehmaker. He a})pears to haA^e been charming, idle and dis- 
honest. DarAvin (1842, p. 541) dismisses him ^ as a AAmrthless 
character, ])ut his information came from Ciunies-Eoss’s agent. 
He, began his Avorking life as a clerk for the East India Company 
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in Lisbon. From there he drifted eastward to Malacca b}” wa}' of 
■of Calcutta, obtaimiig a succession of Jobs by his eharin and losing 
them fairly quickly by his dishonesty. While in Calciitta he met 
Stamford EafSes, who succumbed to his manner and seems to have 
been 11 iia ware of his sbortcomings. As a result he was asked to join 
Lord Mintons expedition when the British occupied Java in 1811. 
The Dutch had abandoned the last of their ports in Borneo in 
1809, and their withdrawal was followed by a period of lawlessness 
and piracy. On his arrival in Java, Raffles was asked for assistance, 
and he sent Hare to Banjarmassin as resident and commissioner 
for Borneo, with orders to suppress piracw. lu this' Hare was at 
least [)artially suecessfiil and he was given a grant of land by the 
Sultan of Banjarmassin, ‘ 

Under the eonvention of London, signed on August 13, 1814, 
the British Government agreed to return Borneo and Java to the 
Dutch, but the islands remained in their hands until 1816. Tn the 
interval Cliinies'-Eoss, himself apparently charmed by Haro, accejUed 
tlie latteFs offer of the post of harbour-master at Banjarmassin, 
which he held until 1823. Hare himself remained nominally in 
office until 1824, though for part of the time at least ho was absent 
ajid tile work was done by a younger brother, John Haro. While 
Clunies-Ross was harbour-master he began tlie construction of the 
Borneo, a ship of 428 tons. It would seem that labour and material 
were provided largely by John Rare, as the shares in her were hold 
by John Hare (o5/64), Alexander Hare (1/64) and Clunies-Ross 
(8/6-1), with Alexander Hare as manager. The shi]) was not com- 
pieted at the time that Chuiies-Ross^s a])pointment terminated, but 
he remained on in Banjarmassin to sec her launched early in 1823. 

Clunies-Ross, who ])r()]3ably inherited some of his family's 
Jacobite feelings, does iiot seem to have wished to return to Phigland 
permanently. Instead he was anvioiis to .find a suitable island on 
the route between the East Indies and tlie (hi})e on which -to instal 
his family. lie considered several possibilities, inchidning such 
remote places as Melville Island, Kerguelen, St. PauPs Rock, the 
Peggies and Christmas Island. Finally he decided on the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands. He arranged with Hare that they should occupy 
the islands Jointly and use them as a depot for their merchandise. 
They hoped to buy spice and pepper in the east when the ]irice was 
low, store it on the Cocos-Keeling Islands, and >shi[) it on to Europe 
when there was a shortage. 

In 1826 Clunies-Ross reached England on the first and only 
homeward vo.yage of the Borneo, The trip was not a success com- 
mercially and after taking on board his wife (an Englishwoman 
named Elizabetli Dymoke), his mother-in-law and several possible 
colonists, he returned to the Coeos-Keeliiig Islands to settle there. 
He reached the main atoll on February 27, 1827, and found Alexan- 
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<Jer Hare, with liis followers, already in residence. Cliniies-'Eoss put 
his wife an d the other Europeans ashore and \reii t on to J ava *f or 
stores, returning to the islands later in the year. 

Alexander Hare seems to have settled on the island known 
as Pulo Bcwas, which must then have been much larger than it is 
now. He had with him a fe^v men servants and a large harem of 
women collected from most of the ports and countries tliat he had 
visited. These he described as his ^Hdddle faddle, wliich whether 
wise or no^^, he was ‘4n the habit of considering necessary^k They 
would appear to have included women from Sumatra, Borneo, the 
Celebes, Java, Madura, Bali, Sumbawa, Timor and New Guinea, 
aiul South x4frica, India and China. The only ac'couut of his 
activities that survives is that contained in Cluiiies-Koss's journal, 
which is detinitely hostile. The latter appears to have ol^jected to 
the fiddle-f addles on moral grounds, and to have thougli tliat Hare 
treated his servants as slaves, rather than as nominally free en> 
])loyees. , The distinction is often a subtle one. 

Cliiuies-Ross had with him, in addition to the European colo- 
nists who appear to have been unmarried, only the crews, mostly 
men from Sumatra and Java, ot their two trading vessels. Piilo 
Beras is near the nortlneast corner of the atoll. (du3iies-Poss seems 
to have appreciated as soon as he arrived that it would he neither 
wise nor to his taste to settle too close to Hare. He therefore estab- 
lished his colony near the middle of Pulo Atas, at the extreme 
south-east comer of the lagoon. It is interesting that he should have 
been able to do so, as it is no longer possible to take a boat of 
more than a fathom draught within five miles of the place. 

In spite of the distance between them quarrels bettveen Hare 
and Cl uiiies-Poss seem to have been frequent. An important con- 
sideration was the fact that whereas Clunies-Boss had -with a num- 
ber of men and few women, Hare had a considerable excess of 
vvomen. The sailors made frequent attempts to persuade the latter 
to leave Hare and Join them. When they did so Ciuuies-Poss re- 
fused to send them hack, provided that the man was willing to go 
through wdnit was taken to he a binding marriage service. After 
two or three years Hare, his retinue considerably depleted, gave up 
the unequal struggle and withdrew to Batavia where he died' about 
3832 . 

Alexander Harems retreat from, the Cocos-Iveeling Islands left 
'Clunies-Poss in sole y)Ossession of both the atoll and the Borneo. 
Three or four years later he moved the settlement to Pulo Selma 
where it has remained ever since. This island had the considerable 
advantage of a channel nearly a f^^thom deep running to within 
thirty yards of it. Clunies-Ross seems to have abandoned the idea 
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of trading with Europe in eastern commodities after his first vo3’'age,. 
and instead turned his attention to the eoGoniit paing the only 
natural product of the atoll of economic importance. Initially he 
dealt largely in the whole niitsf which he exported to Mauritius and 
Singapore, where the^r w^re ^"'chieflY used, when grated, in making 
c^nnies^^ (Barwm, 1842, p. 542). He also shipped a small amount 
of cocoiiut oil, mostly to Mauritius. Later, in the time of his 
descendants, copra and oil became the important commodities, and 
the trade was transferred to a great extent to Java, which is much 
nearer to the Cocos-Keeiing Islands. 

The first account of Clunies-Eoss^s settlement is that giyeii 
in the report of Captain Sandilands who visited the islands in 
H.M.S. Co}uef^ in Fehruary, 1830. He had been sent there be- 
cause (dunieS'Eoss, who had applied to the British. Government 
to acknowledge his ownership of the islands and received no satis- 
faction from them, was believed to be negotiating with the Dutch. 
A Dutch giniboat, the Blora, under the command of Van der Jagt, 
had arrived there in October the previous year. Van der Jagfs 
report is not availal,)ie, but that of Captain Sandilands survives in 
quotation. At tlm time of his visit the atoll had a po])ulation of 
175 persons, of whom 20, including 10 children, were of European 
descent. The remaining 155 were mostly natives of BorneO', vSuma- 
tra and Java, hut they included the wide range of women from 
Harems harem. 

The next visit of interest is that of Charles Darwin, who 
arrived on A])ril 1, 183G, and left eleven days later. His examina- 
tion of the coral reefs is oi' peculiar significance, in that Cocos is 
is the only atoll that he ever visited. Its structure, as he saw it, 
is therefore described in some detail in both his Journal of the 
voyage of the (1842), and his monograph on the structure 

and distri])iitiou of coral reefs (1842a). Clunies-Boss was absent 
on a visit to Java during Darwiids stay on the atoll, and he viewed 
the island with a Mr. Liesk, who had been chief mate on the 
Borneo, Liesk does not a})pear to have got on well with Clunies- 
Eoss and left shoidly after Darwln^s visit. Possibly as a result of 
this the general impression that Darwin gatliered of the colony is 
rather n nf avonrahle. He describes Clunies-Eoss’s house as large 
barn-like house open at ])oth ends, and lined with mats made of 
woven barlCk Of the kampong he says, 

^‘^The Malays are now nominally in a state of freedom, and 
certainly are so as far as regards their personal treatment ; ])ut 
in most other points they are considered as slaves. From their 
discontented state, from their repeated removal from islet to 
islet, and perhaps also from a little mismanagement, things 
are not very prosperousP^ (p. 542) 
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^'The lioiises of the Malays are arranged along tlie sliore 
of the lagoon. The whole place had. rather a desolate aspect, 
for there were no gardens to show the signs of care and. eulti- 
vatioii. The natives belong to diiferent islands in tlie East 
Jiidiaii arehipeiago, but all speak the same language ..... . 

They appeared poor, and their houses were destitute of fur- 
nitiire ; . . . ; . E' (p. 547-8) 

ETn'ertlieless, Darwin is prepared to admit that on Mrst entering 
the lagoon he foiind the scene ^"very curious and ratlier ])rettv"" 
(p. 542). 14e also notes that already the whole prosperity ut the 
islands was based on the coconut, and tliat pigs were kept for 
food, a point to which we will retum later. 

John Climies-Boss died in 1854, 27 .years after his establish- 
ment of the settlement. His Journal ends in 1836, and there is 
little information about the remaining years of his life. Tlie colony 
appears to have prospered. It is probable that the systeoi followed 
by his son of importing male eon victs from Bantam to work in the 
coconut j)]antations began during tin's jieriod, Imt Ave liave no 
statistics of tlie ]>o])ulation at tlie time of liis death. Me is su]r{>osed 
to liave spent much ot' his later years in study and writing, bat 
only Dvo pnlilications have been ascribed to him. One is an. essay 
criticising DarAvinls monograpli on coral reefs, Av.h.ich was juildished 
at Batavia the year after his death. Dr. Gupjiy (1880) aseribos 
it to the second. Clunies-Koes : the Boyal” Society’s Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers ascrilies it to Sir J. C. Boss, the arctic explorer: 
only Forbes (1885, p.lon), and Wood- Jones (1912 p.24) follow- 
ing him, suggest that it Avas by John Clunies-Boss. The second 
Avork attributed to him is a tAi^o A^olume treatise ansa^ering .Malthus5s 
Essay on Fopulaiion. I.Tn fortunately there Avas a copy of this 
hook on .Piilo Selma during my stay on the atoll, and 1 reail it. 
There can be no doubt from internal evidence, particularly its 
copious use of local illustration and example, that the J. C. Boss 
on its title page Avas an embittered gentleman farmer residing in 
the northern lowlands of Scotland. 

John Clunies-Boss was succeeded as OAvner of the Coeos- 
Keeling Islands by his eldest son, John George Clunies-Boss. 
The date of his birtli is not known, but he is thought to have 
])een born at Stepney, possibly about 1809, during or folloAving 
his fathers sta.y in England before his last whaling voyage. In 
1841 he married a Malay woman named S^pia Diipong, who is 
said to have been of the royal house of Solo in. Java. He died 
late in 1871, from a sudden sickness described as Java fexer. His 
ownership of the islands was relatively uneventful, except for the 
long-awaited inclusion of the group in the British dominions 
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ill 1851, and a disastrous evcl one about the 3 "ear 1862. The latter 
was followed by a second official visit from, a British mainof-war/ 
the Sorpeni^, in 1864:^ and a certain amount of discontent among- 
the imported Baiitamese labour which ultimately lead to rioting 
and the destruction of Clunies-Eoss’s house. . 

The ceremony of incorporating the Cocos-Keeling Islands in. 
the British (loiiiinious was performed by Gaptain Eremantle of 
I1.M.8. Jifim, w'lio arrived on March 31 and remained there for 
three months. It w^as commemorated liy a large inscribed board, 
which has long since disappeared, erected near the laiidiiig-place' 
on Pnlo Selma. The reason for this move on the [)art of the 
Britisli , Government, for which the, first 'Clunies-lioss had 
petitioned as far back as 1826, is not clear. It has even been sug- 
gested that Captain Fremantle bad really meant to take formal 
possession of a Cocos Island jn the Andaman grou]) (Forbes. 1885, 
p.l6). It is more likely that the government, fearful of the 
attemj>ts of otlier countries to out-fiaiik its communications with 
India, was anxious to forestall them. The Clunies-iffisses, both 
father and son, had negotiated with the Dutch on several occasions, 
and aipx’ar to have fiown the Dutch flag on their trarling schooner.. 
The atoll was visited by Dutch reconnaissance vessels in 181-2 and 
1844. While the Juno was still in the lagoon a Enssian warship 
entered, and seeing a vessel already there merely saluted and with- 
drew. 

The formal occupation of the Cocos-Keeling Islands altered 
the status ol' its owner. Instead of being ahsoiuto possessor of 
the atoll he became a governor under the crown, and was held to 
he responsible for the conduct of the colony. Proljahly as a result 
of this J. C. Clunies-Eoss spent some time recoialing and codifying 
the local laws which had been formulated by his father. These, 
with ('ertain modifications, remained, the official legal code of the 
atoll until its incorporation in the Straits Settlements in 1903. 
In, actual ].)ractice many of the local regulations remained effec- 
tive much longer, and were still being . enforced in 1941. 

J. G. CIunies-Eoss had seven sons and two daughters. He 
was succeeded as owner of the islands by his eldest son, George 
Clunies-Eoss who had been, born in 1842, After a childhood on 
the atoll he was sent to Eli55a])eth College, Gnrnsey, and later to 
Glasgow Ih,nversity to study engineering,. He returned to the 
Cocos-Keeling Islands in 1862, without completing his course at 
the university, to assist in, repairing the damage caused by the 
cyclone. He would seem to have been an energetic and enter- 
prising administrator, and during his -Ownership of the islands 
dhay reached their greatest prosperity*; His early years on the 
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atoll left him \dth an intiniate understanding of the Malays which 
he never lost, and this, comhined with his fine physique, earned 
him a respect and personal ascendancy far beyond that achieved 
by any of the other members of his house; 

111 1876 the island was struck by a second cyclone, which in 
some respects seems to have been more destructive than its prede- 
cessor. The recovery under George Oluiiies-Iioss was, however, 
fairly rapid, and when Dr. H. O. Forbes visited the atoll early 
in 1879 he found conditions almost normal. From his account 
(1885, pp. 11-47), the first of a siieoession by dilferent authors, 
during the next twenty-five 3^ears, the islands tvould seem to have 
])een well administered, and the inhabitants fairly contented. The 
kampong was divided into two ])ortions, one for the native Cocos- 
Keeling Malays and the other for the im])orted Bantaruese 
labourers. The Glunies-Foss family occupied comniodions and 
comfortable bouse midway between the two villages, surrounded 
by a high wall, enclosing a large garden in which fruit-trees and. 
slirubs^b including roses in grand ])rofusion, tlourished well in 
s})ite of the scanty soil. Each of the local-born families bad 
neat plank bouse,* coml;orta}}ly furnished, enclosed in a little 
garden,^' with a trim shed containing one or more boats on the 
shore of the lagoon. 'The labourers’ village is also described as 
neatly ke|)t, with comfortable houses. tlie head, of one of 

these families died his widow was allowed to decide whether the 
children should be sent i)ack to Java, or remain oji and be absorbed 
in. the local commnnitv. 


I'. Sl'y - 
IlSyil fl'i 4; 


George Climies-Eoss bad stopped the practice of imjwrting 
convicts in 1875, and begun instead to recruit free Batamese labour. 
Xevertbeless some of the convict element still remained, and at 
the time of Dr. Forbes’s visit they were the principal problem on 
the atoll. As a result of their unruliness a strict curfew was being 
imposed. Everyone bad to report at tlie guard-liouse at a fixed 
hour in the evening, and all fires had to be extinguished at dusk. 
Xo one was allowed to be absent from l^ulo Selma at night with- 
out the })ermission of the captain of the guard, and every boat 
had, to be in its registered j)lace by an hour before sunset. If one 
was missing a muster was called, the absentee noted, and a search 
made for him. At intervals individuals did escape to one of the 
other islands, and hide in the, dense vegetation for days or even 
weeks. Mhile they were there the community appears to have 
remained in a state of considerable tension. The wdiole picture 
that this evokes niakes a strange eontriast with the natural beauty 
of the atoll, and the neat, well-prdered kampohgs thatM)r. Forbes, 
describes. ' w'- v" ; ''"i 
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Dr. Dorhes eaiTied witli lim the islands a eo}>;v of the 
Ceylon Ckizette for hloYemhei^ 1818 / which eoiitaiiied an fllieial 
proelaination tiainsf erring their nlti mate control from the British 
crown to the Government of Ceylon^ *^"10 pitw'cait any forciyai 
power stepping in and taking possession of tliem, for the purpose 
of settlement, or for a coaling statioifk Tliis is tlie second of 
the nominal changes in the goyernment of the island, llie uvo- 
claiiiation of 1878 graitted Georgn administration of 

tile group, answerable to the Goyernment of Ceylon. Eiglit years 
later, in Augnsl 1886, the islands were visited by M.ll.S. /c/;//gr 
bearing a new proelamation traiisferritig them to the Government 
of the Straits Settlements, and giving George Cliinies-Koss a grant- 
in-fee. On September 25, 1903, the Government of the Straits 
Settlements gazetted an ordinance (No. 84 ) ‘^‘to p]‘o\^ide for tlie 
l>etter administration of the (locos Islands'^ incorporating them 
in the Settlement of Singapore, and giving the sn])rome court 
of the Sti'aits Settlements jurisdiction in, all legal matters. This 
ordinam-e decrees that the law of the Straits Settlements, and no 
other, shall he enforced on the Cocos- Keeling Islands, exce[)t for 
three acts, 


Ordinance No. 57 (Native Passenger Lodging-hoiLses). 
Ordinance No. 61 (Pawnbrokers). 

Ordinance No. 64 (Defence Contributum). 


It also states tlmt any ordinance coming into force in the Settle- 
ment of Singapore after September 1903 sball automatically apply 
to the islands, unless a clause in it specifically exempts them, 
'This ordinance was reatfirmed in 1920, still wdt'hout making any 
appreeia])le change in local administration. 


In 1885 the atoll was visited ])y E. W. Birch, who stayed there 
for eight days and submitted a re])ort to the Crovernment of the 
Straits Settlements. He gives an interesting account of its eco- 
nomy. At that time Climies-Eoss was ex})orting about 700 tons 
of copra annually to Batavia, at an average price of £19 per ton, 
and using just over five million nuts to do so. In 1883 and 1884, 
together, he sent nearly half a million coconuts to Batavia and else- 
where, at a price of 38/- per thonsand. He was also exporting 
about 140 tons of coconut oil annually at £29-£31.10s a ton and. 
sixty tons of Mengkudn wood at about £38 a ton. At a conserva- 
iive estimate the average income of-the islands must have been over 
£20,000 a year, at a time when the, pound sterling was good currency. 

Most of the trade and contacts at this period were with Batavia. 
The greater part of the cargo was carried in Olunies-lioss’s owm 
schooners, some of which were built, on the Coeos-Keeling Islands. 
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Tlie returning vessels brought with them ricebwhieh could not be 
grown on the atoll; curry stuffs, cloth and turtles. On certain 
occasions they also brought back wives for those of the Bantamese 
coolies who could afford them. It would seem, however, that wives 
were not easy to get, and as late as 1896 Ke^aser (1922, p. 199) 
found that the chief complaints of the men were a shortage of 
women and new clothes. 

Occasionally ships from Europe and America put in at the 
atoll. Some of these arrived to take cargoes of copra, and others 
merely to obtain shelter, or water or coal, of which a stock was kept 
on Piilo Selma. Their visits did not always have happy eonse- 
quences, and ii] general it would seem that the ( ocos-Keeling 
Islands managed better without contact with the distant world. 
One of tliese boats, an American schooner the ifeZ)cr/ Porhier, 
which arrived in 1878, became a wreck in the atoll through mis- 
handling by her crew. The men and the ship^s rats got aslnu'e. 
riunies-Ross was able in time to get rid of the men, Init the rats 
remained and nov^ infest every island clockwise from Pulo Beras 
to Pnlo Panjang. Another visiting ])oat, claiming to he the Italian 
barque Luujl IPfffo, which put in February 1892, also l>ecame a 
total wreck. Her crew of mixed nationalities caused considera])le 
disturbances on Pnlo Selma, and have left some o])vious desceiidents. 
In an attempt to get rid of them Clunies-Koss put the men on his 
own schooner, the J. G. Clunies-Hoss, a vessel of 178 tons wliieh 
had ])een built on the (hcos-Keeliiig Islands and launched tliere 
in 1884. She had a Norwegian ea])tain and a crew of eight Cocos 
Malays. They set out for Batavia on Fel)ruary 29, 1892 and were 
never heard of again. Later the genuine Luigi Eaffo was found 
intact in Genoa harbour. 

Tu October, 1887, Captain Pelham Aldrich of ITJLS. Egeria 
])ut in at Christmas Island, Avith instructions to inake a brief 
survey. He remained there for about ten days. This Avas the 
third investigation of the island, and in it results the most signi- 
ficant. The British Admiralty a])pears to have been iiiterested in 
it as a ])ossii)le (^oaling base, hut it was of no value for such ])nrp()ses 
as it lacks a sheltered anchorage. Eight nionths after Captain 
AldrielPs visit it was, however, formally annexed by the British 
GoviMuimeiit and placed under the Straits Settlements, At this 
time it was uninhabited, and no attempt bad eA^er been made to 
establish a |,)ennanent settlement there, though the Clunies- Rosses^ 
schoojiers had sometimes lain off the reef, Avhile men went ashore 
to eollecr pigeons for food and timber for boat building. 

The geological specimens collected by Captain Aldrich’s ])arty 
Avere e:xamine(l by Sir John Murray and others. Certain of the 
rock fragments mne found to consist of almost pure phospliate of 
lime, and in vieAV of the islands scientific interest and commercial 
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possibilities it was deddecl to send Dr. H. B. Guppy to make a pro- 
longed survey. His only eliance of reaching the island was to be 
put ashore there l)y one of (duiiies-lioss^s returning from 

Batavia. He was granted the required passage, but warned tluit 
if the weather was bad when they passed he would have to be taktoi 
mji to tlie Docos-Keeling Islands/ and attempt to get b^^ From 
there later. The weather was bad. Dr. Gnpp}^ spent five inoiiths 
■on the Doeos-Iveeling Islands, during which he was several titnes 
informed that conditions were not suitable for getti rig ashore on 
Christmas Island. While at Cocos he made a thorough survey 
of tlie atoll, the results of which were published in the Seottisli 
■Geographical Magazine in three papers in 1889. Finally he was 
forced to leave, as he was due back in England, and be acc-ordingiy 
returned to Java without ever having visited Christmas Island. 
During this period, however, one of George Ciunies-Tioss^s younger 
brothers was somehow able to make a landing, and he estahlislied 
.a small colony of Cocos-Eeeling Malays in Flying Fish Cove. 
Tliis settlements remained active until alioiit 1898. JJiere is a 
photograph of a ))ortion of it taken in 1896 in Artliur Keyser’s 
People fih(] l^luces (1922, p. 200). It was then in the charge of 
Andrev' Chin ies- boss, aiul consisted of twenty-two j>ersoiis, mostly 
Bantamese. 

The oeeiipation of Christmas Island had ttvo consequences for 
the people of the Coins- Keeling Islands. It gave them a good 
■source of timlier, at a time wdieii their own sipiplies were running 
a little sliort, and of fresh meat in the form of the Christmas 
Island Imperial Pigeon. They even tried, to i,iitroduee this 
bird, among others, on the C^ocos-Iveeling Islands, luit the liabitat 
tvas not suitalde and the stock died out in about twenty years. 
They also attem])ted to grow certain crops, including eotfee, on 
Christmas Island, for wliieh the soil was quite unsuitable on the 
(.''ocos-K eeli ng Islands. Of much more lasting im])ortance was the 
fact that the Cliinies-Bosse-s’ occupation pf Christmas Island 
resulted in their family being awarded nearly half the vshares in 
the Christmas Island Phosphate C^o., when it was founded in 1895, 
to avoid litigation over the ownership of the island. 

Birehis visit in 1885 w^as followed almost annually hy tours 
of inspection of officers from the Straits Settlements Government 
until 1901: (see appendix B3). Two of these officers, Hugh Clifford, 
who was there in 1894 (1906, pp. 29-60), and Arthur Keyser, wdio 
was there in 1896 (1922, pp. 202-213), wrote popular descriptions 
of the islands. The atoll was also visited hy Cajitain J'oshua 
Slocum Jn July 189T, during his yo 3 rage .round the world siogle- 
hanclecl in the Spray (1900, pp. 210-221), These three accounts, 
taken together with some of the official reports, give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the islands at, thb ewd of the, last century, wlieii 
they were approaching the height, of „ theii < prosperity. , , , ; , , 
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Conditions seem to have improved with the cessation of reernit- 
meiit of convicd labon As early as 1885 they were iniuli hotter 
than the.y had been at the time of Forbeses visit. 'The guard 
house was still maintained, with watches throughout the night, 
but the eveniiig muster had been abandoneci Ivitchen fires hail to 
be extinguished at suiidown, unless there was sickness in the house,, 
but lamps were allowed, and ap])arently the Eantamese never slept 
witliout them. ()ji the other hand there was still, an amount of 
stealing, and. there were regulations laying down the i)enalties for 
theft or receiving stolen ])roperty. For the first otfeiun the hne 
was $25, for the second $50, and for the third deportation to F>atavia,, 
aeeom])anie(l hy a letter hraiiding the man as a disreputable 
charaeter. 

Keonomi(‘ally the islands were ])ros])erons at this time, ami 
between 1805 and 1808 Cluiiies-'Ross rebuilt the family house. ])iit- 
ting up a large, two-storied structure with bricks im[)orted from 
.England and teak from Java. On tlie other lumd it would seem 
that only a small proportion of the money reached the kam])ongs. 
Families were j)rovided with u]) to half an acre of land eaeh on 
Pulo 8elma, and such Hsh and coconuts as tlie men cured to gather, 
xigairist this wages were not high, and they were }>ai(l in a token 
coinage of notes stamped on sheepskin. 'These eould oidy he con- 
verted into silver money, at 5/5 of their face value, or exchanged 
for goods, at the (dunies-Rosses’ store. Several of the reports 
complain of tlie high ])rices that were charged there for provisions, 
of the shortage of clothes and of the absence of any other shops. It 
woidcl seem, from an examination of the ])0[)ulatioJi figures, that a 
number of ])eople left the islands aftin the turn of the century. 
From 1880 to 1001 the native [)Oj)ulatioii rose as follows: — 



CcK'Os-Keeling born 

Bantaiuese 

Total 

1880 

310 

125 

435 

1885 

3 If ■ 

139 

5 1 6 

1890 

390 

146 

536 

1896 

403 

191 

594 

1901 

570 

68 

638 


In 1004 it was still 638, and by 1912 (the last odieial visit 
before the first World War) it had dropped to 594. 

The people appear to have been healthy, though in the light 
of modern knowledge it would be said that they suffered to some 
extent from avitaminosis of the B-1' complex. The principal eon- 
ditions referred to are beri-beri and dropsy, both of which can be 
ascribed to it. .It is interesting to note that George Clunies-Ross 
was of tlie opinion that beri-beri was infections, and that some of 
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the outbreaks ^vere due to the tdeariiig of tlie vegetation while 
extoiniiug the [)laiitatiGns. The house and property of a diagnosed 
case wei'e burnt, and special care was taken to sta.' that in fatal 
instances the body was buried deeply. The only rreatintuit was to 
send the ijifected person to North Keeding, or railing that to give 
them tile bi’aidvish well water from that island. There was ini 
veiHM’ai disease in the kanipongs, a^^^^ tropical diseases, 

except for occasional epidemics of dysentery. (lunies-Ross btdieved 
that the lattei* were carried to the islands by wdiuls from dava. and 
ga\e Keysei’ a most interesting circumstantial account of mu attack. 

‘‘dine day his attention Avas called to the banian tree in 
tlie (‘ourt yard. Its leaves were dropping olf, and appeaiXMl as 
tliough scalded. A feAV moments afterwards the pigeons, whose 
eots were dose by. seemed also strangely at]:ecled. Their 
drop[)ings Avere constant and. of a Avatery nature, till 11 n ally 
tile birds died in large numliers. Then ducks, Avldeli Avere 
ke]>t i]i the same court yard, Avere similarly attac'bal and died, 
A few liouiAs later it was rejiorted to l^Ir. Ross that some of 
the peoj-ile liad dysejitery, his OAvn son amongst tlie immher. 
Tor three days this illness made head, and Id deaths were 
recorded, Avhen the A\’iiid changed and the sickness disa})peai‘cd 
as suddenly as it had arrived.” (Cole Rep., 18h(), para. 10). 

The points that seem to have struck the Ausiting ollicers most 
forcibly AA'ere the conditions of family life in the kain}) 0 .ug. The 
people Avere tioininally Mohammedans, though K’eyser found them 
drinking whisky and toddy,, just as Darwin had found them keex>- 
ing ],)igs. Tlie w'omen Avere never Addled, and normally Avore only 
a liodiee, slightly open at the neck, and a skirt, sliaped like n sarong. 
The men Avore a brightly coloured cotton shirt, a pair of Avliite 
duck trousers liouitd round the Avaist Avith a sash, and a large straAV 
hat. d'hey used ta!)les, stools, knives, forks and a Achite table-cloth 
at their meals, and decorated' the Avails of tlieir houses Avith jnctiires. 
In the evenings the family sat round on cliairs, the father and elder 
sons reading, while tl)e mother and her daughters sewed. 

By local laAv a man AA^'as alloAved only one Avife at a time, 
though the service folloAved the Mohammedan pattern. Divorce 
was by mutual consent, but advantage was seldom taken of it. 
Marriages Avere arranged largely liy the young people concerned, 
though their }>arents^ approAUtl aauis needed. There does not appear 
to have been any regulations prohibiting marriage with near rela- 
tions. According to George Clunies-lloss the meji had made a 
practice of heating their Avives Avhen he first inherited the islands, 
but he had forced them to abandon the custom. Their indepen- 
dancje and immunity^ however, seem to have lead in some eases to 
their neglecting their husbands and children, while, in Glunies-liossks 
opinion, the majority Avere the heads of their families. A Avomaii 
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might rei'use to cook a meal for her liiisband, and he would tlieu go 
10 a neighhoirring liouse where ciistbm didated that, as a guest, he 
must he fed. They ajipear also to, have taken little interest in their 
(diildreii, and the inl'ant mortality was high in relation to tlie general 
health ot the kampong. Several of the visiting officials seem to have 
formed the opinion that infajiticide was practised, wliere the child 
was not waiited. Slocum is at pains to contradict this impression, 
but lie niakes his contribntion so naively that one feels tliat it mnst 
have laani insfiired— 'My first impression upon landing vras that 
the crime ot in fan tieide had not reached the islands of Keeling 
Cocos. 'The cliildren have all come to welcome void, explained 
l\lr. ]h)ss, as they mustered at the jetty by hundreds, of all ages 
and sizes^^ (Slocum, 1900, p. 214). 

In 1901 the Eastern Extension TTlegraph (k)nipany establislied 
a relay station for their cable across the Indian Ocean on ITiio 
Tikus { Direction Island). The company obtained tlie lease ot 
forty ot the islandhs seventy-two acres, and built on them olfices 
and i.iiingalows for the staff. At one tiine the latter included over 
thirty Europeans, but with the introduction of aiitoma.tic macEinery 
the iiumlier dro])|)ed to eight in the years before the recent war. 

’ Tile staff of the station incliided a Enro})eaii doctor who, by 
agreement between Cliinies-Eoss and tlmy conipany, also acted as 
consultant for tlie kainpong on Pulo Selma. One of the first 
medical olficers vuis Or. E. Wood- Jones, who later liecame Ih’ofessor 
of Zoology at Melbourne Cniversity. He resided on Ihilo Tikns 
from Jin.10 1905 until the end ot' Septeniljer 190(). Me visited the 
atoll again for a few months in 19l)7, as the guest of (leorge Clunies- 
Eoss, and ultimately married one of his daughters. He was parti- 
cnlivrly interested in flu? formation and growth of coral atolls, but 
he also made collections of other elements in the fauna, and extern 
si\'e iiutes on the history and state of tlie settlement on ITilo Selma, 
His summary of the fauna was piiblislied in a series of fiapers in 
tlie Proi'eedings of the Zoological Society (19t)9, p[). ld2TG0). 
I’hese were later refirinted, together wdth an account of the kampong 
in book form (1912). II is papers on the fauna and fora jirovide 
the frst systematic account of the liiota of the islands, fdiey cori- 
iuin much of value, but they snlfer in parts from a consideraldo 
careiessngss, and an over-optimistic acce[)tance of iincoiitirmed 
visual rec'ords. 

The groat interest of 4Vood-Jones^s account of the kampong 
lies in the customs which lie describes \\Eich have now disa])peared, 
probably largely as a result of the' islands^ poverty. Tliis refers 
particularly to the exchange of presents during courtship, and 
to the feasts celebrating special occasions. In Wood-Joneshs time 
a young man called on the parents of his prospective fiancee, and 
offered them a token gift made of gold. If they approved of the 
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mateli they accepted it, and the young cmiple were then considered 
to he ihniially engaged. The girl would receive a succession of 
presents of incux^asing vahie, which it was ineiim])ent on lier to 
TctuiTi if slie should change her mind. The exception would seem 
to have hecm the initial gift, which traditionally consisted of a tor- 
toiseshell combj made by the many for her hair. This she kept 
whatever hap|)ene{l ; one of the Colonial Eeports quotes an instance 
■of a young unniarried girl with eight. The fea^sts descri})e{] ])y 
Wood- Jones which have largely disappeared are a Harvest Festival 
(S' Karla Bami)^ ^ name-day festival (Slcimaiaa) and an annual 
feast for children (Braiicluiltrm) . At the harvest festival little 
wic'ker baskets were prepared, containing food, and, hung up in tlie 
branches of trees so that the spirits might come and share tlie 
feast. At the child reihs festival aromatic were burnt 

in small smouldering fires j)laced under the beds of all the children 
in the liouse. The avshes of these were ])reserved carefully. If one 
of tlie children in the family of the man giving the feast was away, 
his portion was put into a bowl and placed on his bed. so that 
tliougli absent he ('ould still partake in the ])roeeediiigs. 


(deorge Clunies-Eoss married twice. Both his wives were taken 
from the Cocos-born Malays on Pulo Selma. He died in the Isle of 
Wight in 3910, and was succeeded as owner of the islands by' his 
.second, son, John Sidney, who was still alive at the time of mv stay 
there in lO-il. The year before his death the islands were struck 


hy one of the worst cyclones in their recorded history. Over ninety 
per cent of the coconut palm are said to have been blown down or 
decapitated, ami the out])ut of copra was reduced to a negligible 
.amount for several years. In addition the destruction was so exten- 
sive that it was not ]>ossib]e to clear away the del)ris. Many of 
the nuts on the fallen trees sprouted tinder the cover of the decaying 
fronds, and as a result too many palms came into being. This was 
never rectified, and within ten years most of the islands were so 
thick with them that none were liearing fully. Eighty-one mature 
trees cut down in 1941, to clear ground for the defence of the 
islands, had only 125 nuts between them. 




The islands suffered a second blow, which ultimately deterred 
their economic recovery, four years later. In August 1914 the 
German cruiser Bmden, commanded by Gaptaiii von Mllller, was 
in eastern waters. Shortly after the outbreak of war she sailed 
from Tsingtao,. in China, with a roving commission to attack allied 
•shipping in the Indian Ocean. By the beginning of Atovember 
over seventy armed vessels were searching for her. On the ninth 
of the month she aiTived off the Gdcos-Keeling Islands, and Ca|)tain 
von Muller sent a party ashore to destroy the cable station. While 
she was waiting for their refutix the Australian cruiser H.M.ik.S. 
Sidney, which had been STOinoned by wireless as soon as she was 
.sighted, came up with, her., In the;rumimg .hght which, ensued the 
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Emden was ont-manoeuvred and ont-gunned l).y the younger ship. 
Finally she was set on lire, and in an attempt to save as many lives 
as possible von Muller drove her on to the reef fringing the south 
coast of North Keeling. 

The landing party behaved with considerable courtesy, in s})ite 
of the fact that the eniployees of the cable station had been })rovided 
with Boer War pith helmets and rifles, and might therefore have 
been considered to be armed. They cut down the wireless mast, 
situated between two hard tennis courts, but lowered it so that it 
damaged neither. They smashed the machinery in the relay station, 
but spared the generatmg plant as it also, provided electri(*ity for 
the stalBs ice-plant. 'Then they sat with the Englishmen oii the 
roof of one of the bungalows to watch the fight. When it l)ecame 
ap])arent that the ii'mdea was defeated the landing ])arty took 
])Ossession of a three-masted schooner, the belonging to 

J. S. Clunies-Eoss, which was lying at anchor in the lagoon, they 
sailed under cover of nightfall, and reached Batavia, successfully. 
The Dutch authorities allowed them to take on stores and water, 
and from Java, they crossed the Indian Ocean westward to Loureiico 
Marques in Portuguese East Africa. There they abandoned, the 
Ayesha, and some at least succeeded in making their way !)ack to 
Germany to rejoin the Imperial Navy. (Tunies-Eoss was never 
able to recover his shij), and the compensation which he received 
long afterwards was quite inadequate to buy another at eiirrent 
prices. Shortly after the loss of the Aye^'ha he sold his other sea- 
going vessel, a motor yacht, formerly the property of the KaivSer, 
as he was, unable to run her during the war, and was afraid of 
losing her. 

In .19,20 J. S. dimies-Eoss, still ])elieving that the islands 
might recover their economic prosperity, rebuilt the kampong, in 
its present form, as a single unit. The work took the greater part 
of the good timber still on the atoll, and, coupled with the high 
price of sound wood in Java, made it impossible for a large boat 
to be built locally. As the post-Avar boom faded the price of copra 
dropped. This might have been off-set by an increased output, 
but the congested })]antations seldom j)roduced more than a small 
proportion of their pre-war yield. The annual ex|:)ort of copra 
]iever exceeded hve hundred tons, and was usually far below this 
figure. At the same time the population increased steadily. 
Glunies-Eoss, though he would not permit the return of a Malay 
who had once left the islands, refused to force any of his men to 
leave. The result Avas that the excess of income oA^er expenditure 
diminished until finally it disappeared completely. By the early 
nineteen -thirties it had become necessary for him to draAv on his 
dividends from the shares in the Christmas Island Phosphate Com- 
pany, and later even borrow money against an insurance policy 
on iris life, to buy the rice and bther ioodstiitfs that could not be 
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Token coins :in u:se on the Cocos-Keeling Islands in 1041. 

JSoAlE AEE SHOW'N OBVEESK AND SOME IlEVEKSE, 'TlIEY ALL HAD 
THE (OiEST OF TUB ISLANDS AND THE DATE 1910 ON ONE SIDE, AND 
THE NA.ME J. S. ClUNIES-KoSS, WITH THE DATE 1013 AND TriElil 
\'ALUE, ON THE OTHEE. THE VALUBS IN THE UPPER ROW ARB RUPEES 
1, 2 AND 5, IN THE LOWER GENTS 50, 25, 10 AND 5, IN EACH CASE 
reading froai left to right. Then are depicted approxiaiately 
'■ 4/5 OF their'natueau Bim 
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grown on tlio atoll. In T 941 tlie Cocos-Keeling Islands had a. 
native ]) 0 [)nlation of over 1,450. In that year the}- prodiiced jn 
over six hundred tons of copra, their higliest out piit since 
cyclone of lOflO. After deductiiig sellingv eonimissioii and freight 
charges to Singa})ore, Cliinies-Poss weceived less than: $10 a ton 
for it, where his llither had been inaking £20. 

The Cccos-Keeling settlement in 1941e 

ddie snh-sed'ions which follow this introdiietion contain sn.pi- 
inarics of ('crtaiii aspects of the settlement on the Cocos-Iveeling 
islands as it was in. 1041. The material and organisation were 
roiiglily the same as in the period covered by the published colonial 
re[)r)rts, but tlie whole Imd l;een damped down by isolatio;n and the 
islands’ cconomit' condition. 


The settlement still had many of the characteristic's of a large 
]')ri\'ate estate in tlie eighteenth century. The laws were nominally 
those o.f the Straits Se'ttlenients, but in actual practice the regula- 
tions eirrorc-ed were mostly from the local legal code. Every family 
was pro\-ided Avith a house, which ivas maintained, and re-roofed 
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when necessary, by labour paid by Climies-Eoss. The ]>eop]o W(‘rG 
at liberty to g>i t lie r what coconuts they wanted from ])arts oi the 
plantations, and to fish whenever they were not norninally working. 
All males ])etweeii the ages of fourteen and sixty, the unmarried 
girls, and those inarried women and widow^s who wished to work, 
were employed, even if there was nothing productive for tiiein to 
do. On the other hand the wages were low, and they WiU’e ])aid 
in a token coinage which could only be realized tiiroiigh ('hinit^s- 
Iioss’s store or odice. They were calculated in (’o(‘Os-Keeling 
I'lipees, worth o /T of a Siiigapore dollar. Owing to the general 
econojuic conditioJis the goods . for sale in the store were* jimited 
almost entirely to rationed cpi antities of rice, a little tea, sugar 
and tol)H(‘co, and occasionally sniall amounts of cloth or hshi ng 
lines. }deii were allowed to buy in proportion to the size of their 
families, llie remainder of tlieir ineonie accumulated in a i)a])er 
balance winch they could toucdi only if they wished to leave the 
islands perinanently, or to transfer it to friends who were leaving. 

Many of the households were very poor in worldly goods. The 
older ones liad lost them to more enter|)rising families during the 
transition })eriod. The yoimger ones had never had a chance to 
acquire them, Tlie widespread shortage had, in some resfjects, 
})roduc(‘d certain admirable c|ualities. Tliere was ])ractically no 
stealing, except for occasional raids on Clunies-Rossks orchard. 
Prosecutions for theft were very rare. The last murder had 
occurred nearly thirty years earlier. There was no prostitution: 
there was so little to rec-eive tliat those so iucliiied ga\e themselves 
solely from natural alfection or desire. Any man wiio had a good 
catch of fish, or a present of cigarettes from a mcanbier of the ca])le 
station, distrilnited most of his sinplus to his neighbours and 
friends. Xot to have done so would liave laid him open to the 
charge of being memi (se/i'ikir) , the worst epithet that could be 
applied to anyone. If a family did decide to leave, their friends 
would often give them high projjortions of their own credit balances, 
in exchange for promises of sniall quantities of goods to be sent 
down by the next supply boat. This was done ref)eatedly, even 
though experiema'' showed that the emigrants usually forgot their 
promises as soon as they reached Singapore. In this way some 
households carried credits for several tliousand dollars with them, 
though their own savings might have been only as many Inmdreds. 

Income, residence, fuel, and in practice food, w^ere assured 
to the juaiple. it might be tlioiight, as casual visitors often assumed, 
that th(‘ir state must have been one of complete content. If it was 
the word needs qualification. The absence of all minor luxuries 
and all incentive to extra effort made it a colourless, listless con- 
tent, from which the best would have escaped if they had dared. 
The factors that kept them hack were the regulations forbidding 
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their return, strong family ties, and an almost coniplete ignoranc^^ 
of the outside world. : ^ 

.Recruitment of Javanese labour had virtually ceased by the 
end ot the last century. 'The edict forbidding the return of those- 
who had once gone away had been in force for nearly as long. Less 
tlian a dozen of the fourteen hundred residents on Palo Selma 
had ever seen more of the world than the little group of islands, 
and the wall of sea that surrounds it. The majority had not even 
been as far as iSiorth Xeeiing. The last occasion on which men had 
])een out into the great imknown and come back was when, shortly 
before 1U14, the Ayo.sJiu 1 1 ad sailed to Engiand to fetch the body 
of George ('liinies-Ross from the Isle of Wight. My boatman, had 
gone on the voyage as a young lad. All that he could remember 
of it was that Southampton had been wet and cold, and he had 
paid a pound to sleep with a woman. 

The absence of a real, cognate outside world seemed to have 
strengthened their natural indolence. There was no source of 
stimulus for most of the islanders. Times had ])een better, men 
had probably worketl harder, there had been more rice and riiore 
clothes, but all that was in the past. In 11)41 the mood of the 
people in the kanijxjiig was to take what was given to them, and 
do without what was not. The whole place had an aura of decay,. 
The workshojKs in which George CluniesTIoss had l)uilt his boats, 
even the last of the boats themselves, mouldered gently. The stores 
and even the owner’s house seemed to be decaying quietly and unol)- 
trusively. Tliere was an almost complete lack of energy and initia- 
tive. A man who knew the islands well was asked in London what 
the |)eo])Ie were like: he patted the questioner on the shoulder and 
said merely, "‘They lounge, dear boy, they lounge.’’ The settlement 
was an aged person, slowly slipping out of life, and nearly content 
to see it go. 

Physical The greater part of the stock from which the islanders 
Appearance were descended came from Java. As might be ex- 
pected the physical aj)pearance of the majority 
fell within the category loosely known as Malay, with the wide 
range of modifications common to a sea port. They were movstly 
of medium height, slightly built, with light brown skins and 
straight black hair. To this it must be added that some were 
definitely thick-set, a few were tall, and the head-shape and features 
varied considerably. ’Two young girls clearly had the full, round 
face and the honey brown skin of the Balinese. 

: The most obvious departures , from the mean, each represented 

by very few families, were in the direction of the Zulu, Papuan,, 
Chinese mnd European stocks- . The , majority of these have been 
recorded by previous visitors. . Bardin noticed the presence of the 
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Chinese strain in some of the women in 1836 (1842, p. 547). 
A?ood"Jones comments on the traces of Chinese, Papuan and Negro 
stocks discernible in 1905 (1912, p, 21). Forbes writes lyrically 
of a Papuan girl whom he saw in 1879, 

was a tall Papuan in whom ail the grace of body 

and limb that she inherited from her race had developed, under 
the happy circumstances under which she had come, into the 
perfection of the human female figure .... .With all the res- 
pect of a servant, she mingled a kind solicitude in iooking 
after my comfort and attending to my wants, which as a 
daughter of the island to its guest, she might without presump- 
tion use. A fresh rose was daily laid on my pillow and on the 
folded-down counterpane, while, that the water in my basin 
might seem fresher than its sparkling self, she sprinkled it 
with fragrant rose leaves.^^ (1885, p. 18). 

It is interesting to note, as one saw in 1941, that the extra- 
neous elements seem in most eases to have appeared most obviously 
in the young women. ‘This was unfortunate for the individuals 
concerned in the case of the Zulu and Papuan stocks, as the general 
feeling in the kampong was that a light skin was more attractive 
than a good figure. Some of these girls were still unmarried, 
though past the age at which the majority had one or more childreit. 
The Chinese element was clearly apparent in about six famih^es. 
Nearly all of them had a }>oor physique, well below the averag/l'or 
the kampong, and four out of the six eases of tuberculosif/ were 
among them. In spite of this the girls appeared to have no di;ficuity 
in getting married. 

The traces of European admixture were not as conspicuous 
as might have been expected. It seemed to appear in the small 
children, several of whom had fair, and one red, hair, and to dis- 
appear later as the hair grew darker and the skin tanned from the 
sun. One old lady, who always wore a singlet, was dark browu 
on the exposed parts of her body; but when I had occasion to 
examine her chest and back I found that they were a very light 
cafe-au-lait, seeming almost white in contrast to the arms and face. 
All the members o? one family, said to have been descended from 
the ‘"Ttalians"' on the Luigi Rwffo, resembled Europeans from the 
Mediterranean coast. Normally this would obviously not have 
been a bar to marriage, but in the case of the girls of the family 
a concomitant factor seemed to be. They were unduly amorous, 
and it was the feeling among the young men that while they could 
not be sure that their wives would be faithful after marriage, they 
did at least, expect them to be during courtship. -It , was also. 
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The staff of the cable station at this time consist eel of twelve 
Europeans^ six Malays from Singapore and about twenty Chiiiese, 
all men. The Malays and Chinese were allowed to spend oeea- 
sional week-ends in houses on Pulo Selina, and the latter may have 
helped to keep up the Chinese strain in the population. Unfortu- 
nately a similar concession was granted to the Ceylonese troops. 
This' privilege was noty and had never been, extended to the Euro- 
peans on Pulo Tikus, and except for the medical officer they were 
not, in practice, allowed to move freely through the kampong even 
in daylight. The greater part of the slight European element in 
in the population must therefore date from the time when the 
Clunies-Eoss family employed Danish or Norwegian masters on its 
trading schooner, or even earlier. 

Health The islanders were sturdy and the general level of health 
was high, though at the beginning of 1941, when over- 
milled rice was being imported, it seemed that some of the families 
at least were close to vitamin deficiency. Chronic ulcers on the 
legs and feet, which might take several months to heal, were not 
uncommon, but they represented the greater part of the conditions 
requiring medical treatment. The only other troubles that were 
at all wide-spread were round worms and amoebic dysentery, which 
appeared to he endemic. There were no cases of patent beri-beri, 
and, the only dropsy that I saw was clearly due to cardiac failure. 
Inevitably the visits of boats from the outside world were invari- 
ably followed by epidemics of feverish colds, leading to several 
deaths. 

Koch^s bacillus was present in the kampong, but very few 
families were infected. During 1941 I saw only six cases of tuber- 
culosis. On the credit side it can be said that there was no vene- 
real disease of any form on Pulo Selma, and no tropical diseases 
other than dysentery. The happy state of affairs in regard to the 
former may not, of course, have survived the military occupations. 

The mosquitoes present were Culex pipiens, and two species of 
Stegomyia {Aedes)^ The first, was abundant in the kampong. 
The Stegomyia were breeding mostly in the coconut plantations, 
either in the rain water held in abandoned husks or in pockets 
below the surface among the coral clinker. They were most active 
from the middle of the afternoon to sundown, and were distressing- 
ly plentiful in certain areas. . They invaded the bungalow in which 
I lived on Pulo Tikus in such numbers that it was necessary to 
wear boots, trousers, a long-sleeved shirt and a shawl over one’s 
head during this period. Nevertheless, apart from the irritation 
that they occasioned, they caused no harm. 

The women were delivered by women of their own families or 
by two aged, unofficial midwives. Childbirth did not seem to worry 
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eitlier party, and in general was accomplished remarkably sneeess- 
fiilly. There were no death of mother or child diirm^^ 

I was only consiil ted once, and that was when I was called to a 
girl of about twenty who had been in labour for three days with an 
obstructed breech presentation. Four days later she wit to a 
dance; giving as her only comment on her actions that it was in 
honour of the birth of her brother’s first son. On the other hand 
one must recorded that she did not feel equally strongly about her 
own child, and it died suddenly when it was; some six months old, 
without, one ivas told, ever being sufficiently ill for anyone to be 
informed about it : it was a healthy infant, but it had a hare-lip 
and cried a great deal. 

Eelatively little use wag made of local substances in cases of 
sickness. The castor oil plant, Ricinus commums hum. , was grown 
fairly widely, and a laxative prepared from the crushed seeds. The 
sap from cut branches of the Warn Ilihisom iiliaceiis Linn., 

was applied to sore eyes, and the white exudate from several trees, 
particuiarly Nangka-Kangka, Bideroxylon sp., and Poko S&nbojah, 
iHiirnerm Cl put into the cavities of carious teeth to 
stop them aching. Turtle fat was believed to be a good embrocation 
for use in rheumatism. The islanders’ principal, remedies, how 
ever, were fasting, perhaps pra 3 ^ers, and removal to another place, 
either to a different house or even, for a short time, to one of the 
other islands. 

The atoll was relatively free from obnoxious animals. A small, 
fiat scorpion, Isometrus miculahis Be Geer, and the j)oisonous 
centipede, Bcolopendm suhspinipes Leach, were fairly plentiful in 
the roofs of the houses and among ])iles of fallen nuts, hut rarely 
caused trouble. There were also two ants, one known as Semut 
ikpi, Solenopsis sp., which had a painful bite, and the other, known 
as Semut Aman, Odontomaclms sp., which bit and stung. There 
were no snakes, and the latter was considered to be the most 
objectionalde of the land animals, followed ]:)y the centipede. 

The reef and adjacent waters also contained several poisonous 
animals, but there were no records of fatalities from them, Tffie 
Portugese Man -of -War, Physalia sp., was seen fairly frequently 
in the lagoon, but the islanders avoided the shoals carefully. There 
were also Scorpion Fish, Pierois russeli YJd., and Ikan Lepu, Syn- 
etneeia verrucosa Bloch and Sehn., in the reef pools. Several of the 
sea-urchins left painful wounds, and the mucous from^ one of the 
corals, Alcyoiiaria sp., and a sea anemone produced a painful, irrita- 
ting rash, sometimes lasting for several days> if it came in contact 
with the skin. The most troublesome of the reef animals was 
probably a marine worm, Chloeia flma, pinkish in colour and grow- 
ing to a length of about four inches, which was plentiful in shallow, 
rock-stream water. It was covered w:ith fragile, spines, re- , 
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sembling spun glass. These pierced the skin easily, and gave rise 
to sloughing ulcers which healed slowly. Cases occurred mostly 
among women gathering clams and shrim])s on the reef; for food, 
and those going into shallow water at night to defaecate. 

Language As early as 1836 Darwin had noticed tliat, in s])iie 
of the diversity of their origins, the islanders were 
all speaking a common language (1842, p. old'). This was com- 
pletely so in 1941. They were using, as far as one could analyse 
it, a slightly distorted form of the dialect of Malay current in 
Batavia. It could he regarded as impoverished, iii that they had 
no knowledge of a number of words, such as religious terms and 
those employed in connection with important personages, for which 
they had no use. On the other hand they had formed new words, 
particularly in relation to sailing and introduced customs, from 
distortions of English or Dutch ones. 

When speaking to strangers they talked moderately slowly^, 
and with breaks between the words. Among themselves they con- 
versed with a strong rising and falling rhythm, almost like a sing- 
song, and frequently with the words run into each other. It was 
sometimes impossible to distinguish even the simplest statements 
when made by one to another, though the meaning became clear' 
when the same words were repeated for the ])enefit ot an outsider. 
In some degree also difficulties were caused by changes that had 
grown up in the initial consonants. These ap])lied to some words, 
hut not to others beginning with the same letter. Thus her had 
"become gh in such words as herapu ( kind of fish) and heriia 
(an octopus), but not in herani, Mras or leering, Jendela (a 
window) was called Dendela, and Delima (a pomegranate) Oelima, 
but jemur and deleng remained unchanged. There were also occa- 
sional modifications of the final vowels, and the sound represented 
in Johore Malay by an was, as pronounced on the Coeos-Keeling 
Islands, best written o (e.g. pulo and ijo not p^dem and Idjau), 

Some words appeared to have altered their meaning slightly. 
Thus hMiwra was employed for all forms of talk, including to tell 
or instruct, while chahap was scarcely used. One of the most deadly 
modifications had occurred with the word chanielc, which was not 
used for all meanings of pretty, where it was usually replaced by 
hagus, but had come to signify only the condition best described as 
^^ail dressed up to meet the boy friend.’^ Shortly after my arrival 
I was in a crowded house waiting for the head of the family to 
take me fishing. A small girl walked across the room, naked except 
for a string of bright red beads^ It was an attractive picture, and, 
; making conversation, I turned., to the, young woman next to me and 
said innocently Bm>yah was taken for a daring 

sally that I was never allowed. to forget, and I was promptly assumed 
to be, 6OT/z4’, a term usedi there fop any person or animal that was 
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Names and Forms The system ot personal names wi 
of Address some respects peculiar. The mai 

the women, and almost all the ii 
different names. The number available in Malay is limi 
many parents had found it necessary to go outside tl 
language when they came to register then- children. ^ Th 
therefore men or women bearing the English terms tor me 
common colours, of several of the men who had served to 
oil the cable station, and of a strange a^ortment of publi 
from Slocum to Jellicoe and Haig. 'The pronunciation 
of these presented difficulties to a Malay tongue, and in tt 
it miffiit be found that person would have one name in 
Boss’s” register, and a rather different one in conversation 
recorded as Balwliinny was always referred to as hoi t, s. ^ 
Darling as Dahlnn and a Diana as Diamt. 

A further complication was 
fairly widely ill this part of t — 
name when their first child wp bora, 
come known as x ...... 

Male followed by the chikVs name, 
if the child died shortly afterwards, 
the first grandchild the old couple ^ 

Neh-mh followed still by the name of their own 
if a man and still alive, would by 1 
name. The practice of using 
the registration and other forms in 

In cases of serious illness a young person 
to another house. If they recovered their name 
the parents would not d\anged theirt again^ ' 
were seriously ill they seldom \o move, 

change their name on getting bette . " 

rally referred to after a number of years as HaA, 
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own names, and later as Nek-7iel\ If they were popular, however,, 
they might by courtesy be credited with a fictitious* child, assumed 
to iiave died young, and so be known as FaJi and Mak. 

A man usnally addressed his wife by her registered name, or 
an affectionate corruption of it. He would continue to use this 
after the birth of their first child, or address her as Mak without: 
anything following it. Ungku was never used. Lu was used only 
to chiklren, or to amply that the person addressed was inferior. 
The correct forms of address varied with the sex of the person 


addressed, and their age in relation to the speaker, 
listed as follows. 

They can be 



To a female 

To a male' 

Younger than the 

speaker 

Adek 

Adek 

The same age 


Kaka 

Abang 

A little older 


Bibi 

Pakman 

Appreciably older. 

or old 

Wak 

Wak 

Very much older. 

©r very old 

Nek 

- Xek 


It will be noted that Wak and Nek were used in addressing a per- 
son, as well as in referring to them. To address a man as Nek 
or Nek-nek certainly did not imply that one was trying to claim 
him as a grandparent. I)€ta was never used. 

Beliefs and The islanders were nominally Mohammedans; 

Customs though their practices had in many respects been 
affected by the Climies-Eosses^ regulations. In a 
few small points they seemed to he following the minor observances 
©f their faith more closely than during the last century. There, 
were no pigs on Pulo Selma, and they would not take gifts of tinned 
pork or sausages. Spirit drinking had ceased, and very few fami- 
lies were indulging in toddy. The men who did asserted, as they 
had done to jST.P. Trevenen in 1888, that the Prophet had never 
forbidden people to drink, but only admonished them not to get 
drunk. 

Work stopped at mid-day on Saturday,. and Sunday, not Friday, 
was the non-working day. A small proportion of the . men went 
to their mosque on Sunday, but the majority attended only on 
special occasions. There were no daily services or pra}T3rs. Bulan 
Puasa was observed, but rather laxly and not by all the members 
of the kampong. The Only festivals to. which importance was 
‘attached were Hari Eaya Puasa and New Yearns Day. The latter 
was celebrated by a holiday, and a lunch given by Clunies-Eoss 
to the headmen of the kampo^g .at which the principal dish was 
two ol the venerable sheep curried. , 
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The people were certainly superstitious, but only a few of the 
superstitions could he said to be of Mohammedan origin. The 
father of the medical orderly resolutely refused operation when he 
had a strangulated inguinal hernia, even though he accepted the 
warning that he would die if nothing was done. He insisted that 
he preferred to go to paradise then with an intact body rather 
than a few years later with an eternal scar. The mother of a small 
boy to whom it was necessary to give an anaesthetic was convinced 
that he died when he became unconscious, and that a soul was put 
back into the body as he came round. She regarded the ])erfonn- 
ance as showing great cleverness. Her only complaint during my 
remaining six months on the island was that the soul that I had 
put back into the body was not the one that gone out. Her own 
child, she always said, had behaved much better. The nortli end 
of Pulo Selma was regarded as inhabited ]jy spirits, Banyalc Blutiffui, 
and no one would go there after dark. It was thought that a girl, 
too young to marry, who became pregnant and did not confess her 
transgression would canse bad fishing weather until she did so. 
On the other hand, an unfavourable wind could sometimes ])e 
turned by burning the leaves of the Kayii Sireh. 

The men were allowed only one wife, and marriages were ar- 
ranged largely by the individuals concerned. The restriction on 
wife-beating was believed to limit the man to a stick of the thick- 
ness of his little finger. The women were not similarly confined 
in their activities, and there was one women who was popularly 
thought to attack here husband reguarly with a quanting pole. In 
general the children were well cared for, but there was no doubt 
that in some of the larger families the youngest were neglected, 
and one felt that in a few cases deaths of breast fed infants were 
due to a deliberate withholding of nourishment. It certainly can- 
not be said that children were invariably regarded as blessing from 
heaven, and a number of women asked for advice on birth control. 
It was a popular belief on the island that there had formerly been 
Javanese midwives who had been able to prevent conception, for 
a suitable sum, by retroverting the uterus. Unfortunately the 
secret had been lost, and the. population increased by over sixty 
in 1941. 




Young men were not allowed to marry before the age of 
eighteen, and girls before sixteen. The penalty, if it became in- 
evitable that* a couple should marry before the requisite age was 
reached, was a beating for both parties or a fine of twenty-five 
rupees each. In either case the man was allowed to pay for both. 
In view of the balance in token money which most families possessed ' 
, the offence , was always met by payihgi the hne. Pre-marital inter- , 
course was probably not invariable,, ahd.thete ;Was a family of very 
attractive girls' who had failed ..to got ,hu^i>a,iids. ih ,cons<][uence of 
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their liberality. !b[e¥ertheless about a third of the brides were 
already pregnaBt. Marital fidelity varied considerably with indi- 
vidual temperaiiients. In some households it was virtually non- 
existent, and the head man of the kampong had a mistress with 
whom he used to discuss decisions of importance, after he had 
debated them with his wife and legitimate children. In some cases 
it seemed that the woman’s only complaint was if she thought the 
second woman was inferior to her in physical attraction. Divorce 
was by mutual consent, but permission had to be obtained from 
Clunies-Eoss. It was rarely invoked, but then in some respects 
little was to be gained by it. 


The public portions of the marriage ceremony were much re- 
duced from the traditional Malay form, and occupied only an hour 
or two in the middle of the afternoon. Weddings were always 
solemnized on Saturdays. Both participants wore a modified ver- 
sion of the full custome, with their head-dresses decorated with 


artificial fiowers. The bridegroom had his face rubbed with tur- 
meric, and painted with thick black eyebrows and a false moustache. 
If possible he wore shoes or sandals. Thus equipped he went, 



under an old umbrella, to the bride’s house, accompanied by several 
of his male friends beating on tambourines and a drum at intervals. 
At the door there was always a slight delay, while he conducted a 
token argument with his future mother-in-law. After a short time 
one of his followers would discharge a single shot into the air, 
and the party then entered the house. Once he was inside the bride 
came forward and washed his feet with scented water. Then the 
pair sat on the floor together at one end of the room. On a pillow 
between them would be a dish of Rogat, from w^hich both eat. The 
invited guests filled the remainder of the room, and were given 
makes and sweetmeats. During this part of the proceedings the 
bride’s mother and her near relatives took portions of the food to 
friends and neighbours who had’ been invited, but had not been 
able to come. After a time the young pair would rise, and return 
demurely together to the house of the bridegroom’s parents, walking 
under umbrellas held by small children. A second shot was usually 
fired as they left the bride’s bouse. At the entrance to the bride- 
groom’s house they were met by his mother, who tied a long scarf 
round the pair as soon as they had passed through the door. Then 
she fed them several mouthfuls of saffroned rice with a spoon, and 
afterwards left them- to sit side by side on the floor, ^^ach looking 
shyly straight to the froi^t. Those who. had followed them in received 
a second token meal. The whole proceedings had a perfunctory air, 
and the central figures seemed , aa uneasy and bored as at an English 
wedding. Owing to the, shortage of houses the married couples 
generally took up resid^uc^ with ,,thec^^^ father until death 

, gave them a vacancy.: ;; ‘ ^ ■ 
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Idle afternoon ceremony was generally followed by an evening 
entertainment. 'This was normally at the house of the bridegroonu 

It took the form oL' one of the usuarkampong entertainments a 

or a Selo}i. These might also be staged at any time, to 
celelu’ate a i)ersonal event, when a family thought that they emihl 
atfcrd it. The house was stripped of its internal fittings, and one 
wall removed. A tarpaulin was usually extended outwards from 
the roof on tlie o[)en side, and under it would he phu'ed chairs, 
Ijcnches and tables for the spectators. If |)ossi])le several members 
of the cable station were persuaded to attend, in the knowledge 
Unit tiiey would take ivith them sufficient aerated waters to siipjdy 
at least a fair pro[>ortion of the other guests. Inside the house 
three of the ffider men of the kampong, lead by the head man. ])laye{l 
on antique fiddles. The DaiiMci was the more popular of the two 
eniertainineiits. 'The iniisic' consisted largely of distorted versions 
of old highland tunes, to which couples, men and women, danced 
a form of Sir IiOger.de Coverley, with a nuniher of inter})olated 
movements. A single (hmco lasted a])out ten minutes, and usually 
exhausted the majority of tlie partieijiants. ‘The spectators gene- 
rally ke[)t time to tlu^ music by clapping their hands. Sometimes 
tlic secjueiK'e of chuices would he broken by a scarf dance (MeUnig- 
r/oh') oerformed by two of the men. 


The Srlaif was usually dajiced only by men, and was not un- 
like the Malay Iloiigcjeng. During the course of it one of the 
performers would quote or com])ose pantuns, which had * to be 
answered by the other (though res]>onses sometimes came from the 
audienc'e). The pantuns were generally introduced by the lines, 


Raksaksa yang sayang he! 
Raksaksa yang sayang he! 
Liah nona .yang jau, 
Eaksaksa yang sayang he! 


A considerable number of these verses were written down for me,, 
hut unfortunately the texts are now lost. A great many of them 
were very similar to, or identical with, pantuns that have been pub- 
lished from the Malay Peninsula. A few had definite local allu- 
sions, and would seem to have been produced on the island. Some 
certainly were, as they contained references to events on Pulo 
Tikus, of which details had reached the kampong. Two, which 
were explaiiled to me with great delight by my boatman, brought 
in my peculiar habit of collecting bird skins, and putting dead 
; fish in glass jar's. . ' ■ : ' ' ■ „ , ' ' 
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not take ])art in it. I only >saw it performed twice, and then could 
stay for only a. section of it. As elsewhere the greater part aj)peared 
to consist of gagging and by-play by the actors, and it seeined 
iiidikely tliat any of them had more than a vague idea ot! the 
general run of the plot. The princip ])ertorin(a‘ was a Malay 
from Siiigajioref one of the only two men who bad joined the c'olony 
during tlie ni:iuAeen~diirties. He was the comedian. To us his great- 
est asset was his habit of snmming iip ten minutes deelaimiiig, \n 
as many words of terse^ if vmlgar and limited, Kngiisb. 

Clotlies The normal daily dress for the men was a ])air of shorts 
or a brief sarong, with or without a singdet. A tew 
had European shirts which were worn at woi’k. The islanders were 
yery adverse to going on the lagoon in full sunlight, unless tlioy 
were adeijuatcdy covered, ‘and the majority also had sun-helmets 
for use wlieii sailing. These had been begged from memh(‘rs of 
of tlie etdjle station, and were treated with coiisidera])le ]‘esj>e(;t. 
Al,)out twenty were the Boer War army lielmets which had been 
issued for the defence of the islands in 1914. 

The women normally wore only a sarong, hut a few had sing- 
lets as well. AVheii only a sarong was worn it was always folded 
above tlie lu’casts in ])ublic, until the woman had Inul several child- 
ren. Then it was often fastened round the waist. The change 
was probal>ly occasioned by the frequency with, which tlie mothers 
allowed babies carried oh the hip to feed publicly. Young women 
in company generally drew attention to themselves by adjusting 
tlieir sarongs, (diildreii were usually left naked until they were 
four or live years old. The hoys then wore sliorts or sarongs, and 
the girls sarongs xng more often^ dresses, whidi they (‘ailed (iowitn. 

On ceremonial occasions the men had a miidi more elaboi'ate 
costume. Those who were fortunate enough to jiossess them wore 
long wliite trousers underneath an ornamental sarong. ‘The older 
men generally preferred check patterns, either green and wliite or. 
black and white ; red and white was unpopular. The younger mcm 
frequently wore a sarong like the young women, with a broad 
tiowered panel down the back. Above, they wore a singlet, ami 
over it a jadvet of organdie or muslin, known as a Bes/niL 'This 
had long sleeves, with several rows of tucks and frills round tliein, 
terminating in a frilled cuff. The body of the jacket, which was 
short and ex'tended only to the waist, was similarly frilled and had 
,a 'broad jabot. The colour of the, hh'kat varied witli individual 
tastes, but the most popular shade was a puc^e pink known locadly 
as Merah Janihu. There were severar pairs of shoes on the island 
which were much priz,ed for dancin,g, a maids prowess lieiug rated 
in proportion to the noise' that hb- made on the wooden floor. A 
few of the men had black: songkbks which wm'^e worn for cireum- 
,<iisions, weddings and fiinerals,: the remainder had small, fiat hats, 
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■with eoloiired bail cIs roimd them. They had words for socks and 
stockings, but there did not appear to be any ext A few had 
European style coats, wdiicli they called a and these were 

occasionally seen at dances. 

''riie aronieiEs dress for ceremonial occasions consisted of a 
sarong, and ahove it a niusliii or organdie 'k^ayak worn oyer an 
undergariiieut. d’he form of the latter varied with the means of 
the family. In the majority of the househoh^^ it was only a 
si,nglet, which they referred to dj Baju Tidor. The older fashion,/ 
whicli snrvived in a few households was a white, frilled, short-* 

■ sleeved poplin jacket. The liehayah dlEevexl from tlie meids des'kat 
in having short sleeves, a longer Jabot and extending down to cover 
tile hips'. Two patterns existed, the more popular, thoiigh more 
ex[)ensive, liad a broad frill on the sleeve, and a second at the cuff. 
Tlie plainer version had only a single broad frill at the cuff. The 
kcbnijdk was always fastened across the bust with a brooch, unlike 
the if^skat which was usually worn open in front. The brooch was 
usually made of turtle shell mounted on a metal base ; it was known 
as J'cKiii and Avas often in the form of a sail-fish or a tiying bird.. 
They also used brooches made of the operculum of the sea snail 
Tyr()o iajonkairii Desk. The older women, and the younger if 
thev had iidierited tliem, wore gold or silver ear-rings. There was 
little Jewellery in circulation in the kampoug, hut a feAv also had 
necklaces of red seeds {Adenaitlhiiia yavonlna Linn.) or brown 
l^eads. Tlie younger women, especially if they Avere unmarried or- 
eourting, often put several fresh dowers in the bun of their .hair, 
and sometimes over their ears: they generally chose Keinbang 
Melati Ilutan {Guelfarda speciosa Linn.), Poke Patok Gelatel 
(BougauviUea s[).) or (leroiiggang {Cordia suheordata Linn.). 
The Avomen mindi preferred, and on ceremonial occasions nearly 
always Avore, sarongs Avitb a doAvered panel. The most popular 
patterns Avere those in Avhich the ])anel contained a high propor- 
tion of ])ale areas. Green Avas the favourite colour among the 
younger women; the older ones usually Avore appreciably darker 
sarongs Avith broAvn or black mixed in with the green. 

The Kampong In 1041 the main settlement consisted of 243 
lioiises, all identical in bv/m and outAvard appear- 
aiuux arranged regularly in straight, parallel roAvs. x\n aerial 
photograph of the kampong is shown on Plate 2, and a sketch plan 
of it as it was in 1041 on page 170. 'The roads Avere all named 
(one was (allied Piccadilly), and each house had a hoard over its 
front door, giving the name of the head of the^family inhabiting pt. 
There were four rouiul mosques, rather like Kafir luits in appear- 
ance. place neatly in pairs at the ends of tAVo of the roads. Laca , 
had its own iinatn. Every family was attached to a, particular mosque.. 
The parishes were formed by , inheritance^ and not by sections ot ,, 
the kam})ong. Each household: attend the same mosque as the 
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head of the familj^, who himself was supposed to go to the one 
that his father had frequented. As a number of families had left 
the islands at different times, the congregations had, by 1941, be- 
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ISTotes oil tlie Cocos-Eeeling Islands 


.come unequal. One was niucli larger than the others, and one 
much smaller. 


Clunies-Boss’s house was a big, two-storeyed structure, built 
■on an Tj-shapecl ground plan. At the junction of the arms was a 
.square tower rising a further two storeys, and giving a magnificent 
view over the lagoon. The ground floor of one of the wings con- 
sisted of a single room, well over sixty feet long, panelled with 
teak brought from -lava at the end of the last century. In con- 
trast the walls of the entrance hall were covered with glazed white 
tiles, reminiscent of a iiuhlic lavatory on the London Underground. 
Th^house was surrounded by a large garden, growing a wide range 
of fruit trees, and enclosed by a brick wall, ten feet high. 


The ceinetrv was on the neighbouring island of I’ulo Gangsa, 
which could be reached at low tide by walking across a sand bar 
through water a few inches deep. Formerly the dead had been 
buried on Pulo Selma itself, and the graves of the early settlers 
were still there. George Ulunies-Koss had discontinued this prac- 
tice when he became convinced that beri-beri was infectious, and 
lie himself lies on I’ulo Gangsa. Each grave was marked bv a 
■single piece of wood, about two feet high, pointed at the top if it 
was for a man and square-cut if for a woman. A clam shell con- 
taining water for the departed spirit was ]ilaced above it at the 
funeral, and iii many cases .cut flowers, wliieh were soinctnne.s re- 
newed at inter\-als for several years. 


'There was also a small settlement on Pulo Imar. This was 
an old institution, dating back to the time of the third t’lunies- 
Boss, who for a time had a herd of imported deer, both Rma and 
Kidmiq, there. In 1941 there was only a vegetable farm, growing 
mostly pumpkins. It was presided over by a Malay Ironi 1 ulo 
Selniii, who lived with his wife and family in a house on the south 
;shore of the island. Xo other men were allowed to land without 
special permission from (Tunies-Boss. A number of the >’oong 
girls were sent over to I’nlo Luar for a year aliout their htteen 
birthdav. They wemt nominally to learn house-keeping troin tlie 
farmer’s wife, but largely so that they should not become pregnant 
before they reached the official marrying age. In actual tact tliey 
merelv worked in the vegetable gardens, and once ewry one or 
two rears one was found to be pregnant when it ^s.^ime tor her 
to leave. The fanner then paid a fine. I asked (dunies-Boss why, 
since the man was obviously at fault, actively or passively, he was 
not sacked, and was assured that that would he impossible: he 
the oni.y islander who knew how to grow pumpkins. 




Houses The houses wet^' all , identical in , structure and plan. ; , 
■ They were plaih, rect^gfilar ■ buildings, „ahont eighteen , - 
•feet tvide and twenty-six feet long* , r®. moat the T^tenop was 

y, ' ' . . ’I i' ''i -xi ■':< ' '• 
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divided by partitions to form two small rooms, wliieh werf^ uscmI 
for sleeping^ and a large room which was used for the re('eptioii oi 
visitors. There was a door in the centre of each cud. and iisually 
one half way along one of the sides. These were tlanked by wimlov 
spaces, protected by shutters. The floor, wdiicli was aiioiit a foot 
above the ground/ was of wood board hig and known locally as DrL 
The liouses w^ere surrounded by gardens, approx inj a tely tlurty feet 
wide and oight}^ feet loirg enciosed by a pagar. Those invariablv 
contained a sni all Id tcdum/ about eighteen feet l)y ten, whicdi was 
the norinal living rooni for the family. 

The houses were constructed on a wooden frame, with six ver- 
tical posts, as shown in the accompanying sketch. In most eases 
the outer wall, which was known as was niade of thin 


tian^ kuda-kuda 



A DiaGHA:vr.ATiC irEPltESnxa'ATIOlV of a IIOFSE IX Tflfi KAAnM)X(l ox 
HoAIE IsLAXU)^ with PAHT’ of TIIF wall and poof IlEMOVim to 
kSiiow the ixtepxa\l stpuctukk. The srm’ouTiXG i>ea*ms have 

BEEX LABIHLED WITIt THEIR LOCAL MaLAY XAA3E.S. 

wood ])anelling {Dlnding Pcvpan) or atap (Dindiitg KPhipa) . In 
a few eases it liad niifortunately, been re])aired witli corrugated iron 
or asi.)estos boarding obtained from the cable station. The roofs 
were covered with ataps, made- of the trimmed, fallen fronds of the 
coconut palm. These were dried for one to three weeks before 
they were used. A thatch was normally laid by about ten men in 
one and a half clays, and generally had to lie renewed every three 
years. It was believed locally that the roofs would have lasted 
longer if the slope had been steeper, but three years is a -fairly 
reasonable period for the material employed, 
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The iH'jncipal woods employed are gh’en helow, catalogued 
under the ])ortions of the house for which they were used. 

Frame-work. Made of Ivelapa (Cocos nucifera, Linn.), :Meng- 
■ ‘ kudu (Morifida eitrifoUa {Calopli tjlltim 

-i I, fi ph y'llitm Jjmn.) or Kenibang Melati llutm {Cruenar da 
.ijeciosu Unn.), as available. In many cases Kelapa had 
'been used as, though sid't, it is light, easy to work and can be 
obtained without ditlicnliy in long, straight pieces, i he cen- 
tre uprights, sup|)Oiiiiig the crown of the roof, were nearly 
always made of it. • 

Doors and shutters. Lsually made of Nyamplong, Jambu Ilntan 
{Jleniniidia pellnia Meissn.) or Seraya Merah (? Shomi sp.). 

Floor. Made of Kembang Melati Hutan, Janibu Hutan, Kayn 
Sireh (Tounieforlia argenfea lAmi.), Knyii Laki {Oclirosui 
op posit IfoUa K. Sebum.), or Ketapang (Termnalia enhippa 

Linn.)* 

Walls. "Made oi: Kayu Laki, ]\.ayit Sireh or Ketapang, when w'ood 
was nsecl. 

Fences Ih«ually made of Mbngkudu, Nyamplong, Kembang 
Melati Hutan. Kavu Knnkong {Scaevola fmlesceos Kvause), 
kelenchi {OuichuuHna hinuloc Ait.), Warn Betul 
miaceus Linn.) or Waru Hutan (Tliespesia popuhwa bolaud.), 
as available, when wood wa.s used. 

The condition of the house varied very mueh with the character 
of the owners. Home were eleau, tidy and in good repaii, nhile 
lers were dirtv ami messy. A small minority made no attempt 
to keep their fences intact, and a tew had even abandoned dum 
comiiletely. The same eontrasts could be seen m juniid^ 
Home of the houses were almost bare, with only . b oken 

furniture Others had chairs, tables and sideboards, shehts 
the walls' covereil with clean cloths and 

niul pxtoiisivo <^’“alh‘rics ol* ])ictiires cut Iroin illustrate 1 ^ . 

Li ati c-aseskh'.se rivallJd the collections of Btar-sLuek so hhe.s 
and concentrated on ihc same snh.ject. The J 

of almost universal a[)[>eal. The better luit the imorer 

cmitn-nets a< Oule.r pipii'iis was troublesome at night, hm tlic i . ■ 

Knliefipea-d ti inanage without them Mo^ 
nevertheless, among the many things tor which . o- 

freely asked freiiuently. 

Boats In -mneral the Cocos-Keeling Malays are excellent boat 
® iuihlers. The craft has a long tmliUon on the i Jnds, 

and in 1941 it seemed to be limited only hy shortage oi suitable 
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timber. In the last century they were able to import Teak, Tec- 
tonia granSs Linn., from Java, and to obtain Bastard Teak, Bern/a- 
anutwmUa Eoxln, fronr Ohristnias Islanci With these, in the 
eightnen-seventies, they built a schooner of 178 tons, which was 
sailed to England, where she was granted a certificate of A1 for 
sixteen years by Lloyds. They also had good local ■ supplies of 
Geronggang, Qordia stibcordata Lam., Mpigkudn, Morhida ciinfolia 
Linn., Kembang Melati Hutan, GuiefAarda speciosa Linn., Warn, 
IlUyiHCus tiliaceus Linn, and Warn Hutan, TliespeTin populnea. 
Soland. The small boats used on the lagoon in 1897 were described 
by Slocum (1900, p. 218) as exquisitely modelled, and by far the 
best workmanship in boat building that he saw on the whole of 
his \x)Yage round the world. 


The present boat, known locally eiB a Dtilong, dates from the 
beginning of this century. The sides are vertical, or nearly vertical, 
and at the mind point the bottom is almost fiat, ])eiiig inclined 
to the horizontal at an angle of approximately six degrees. This 
angle increases towards the bow and stern, so that by the time 
the stems are reached the planking is vertical. 'These ])oats, which 
W'Cire made three lengths, have a draught of about a foot and a 
keel of about six inches. Their measuremeiits, taken from the 
average of three represenitative specimens of each group, run as 
follows : — 


Length 

Breadth 

Depth of Side 

Keel 

Total Depth 

Draught. 

l.Y 

49" 

14" 

5.75" 

;V'- 24.5" k'. 

11" 

17' 

51" 

16" 

6.0" 

27" 

11.5" 

19' 

55" 

18" 

6.5" 

29.5" 

12 


The boats are steered with a rudder and lines, like an English 
skitT. They carry one mast, with two sails, a jib and mainsail. 
In a nineteen-footer, as shown in the accompanying diagram, the 
mast is set about six feet back from the hows and is twelve feet 
tall. In 1941 tlie kamj)ong was very short of canvas, and as a re- 
sult a numher of the boats were laid uj). Those that were still 
being used were carrying about fourteen, square yards of canvas. 
This represents a good, minimum working sail for the hull. In 
earlier days, when the men could afford it, they generally carried 
slightly more sail, and most of them also had a much larger suit 
for racing. 

These boats, even the larger models, could be sailed single- 
handed with safety in reasoiiably calm^ water, and they were light 
and pleasant to handle undey all normal conditions. The defects 
were that they went about alowly;;^ as a result of their long keel, 
andf they crabbed if . sailed , too ,elosc to the wind. Inside the 
plagoon'dlio'tnea.ua)aaily, one _ or two of tltqir 
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children to act as ballast. When sailing single-handed the men 
sat on the floor or gunwale on the windward sidc^, with the main 
sheet in one hand and one tiller rope in the other. When sailing 
outside the lagoon the.y were compelled by local law to carry at 
least one additional man. In very shallow water^ especially when 
working with the seine net, they normally shipped the rudder, ^and 
punted 'the boat. At such times? with man 4t each end, it 
could be propelled backwards or. forwards with e^nal ease, and at a 
'fair speed. : , i; ■' I? 

The majority of the boats were made in the Clnnies-Eosses’ 
'workshop. They were ,»ld to those who wanted them at half the 


PliOFlLiO AND (top LEFT) STEEK AND BOW PLAN OF A COCOS- 

Kkelixg Island dukong. The diagkaivis week dilvwn feoh a 

NINETEEN-FOOT .BOAT .BUILT ABOUT 1928. TlIE BAIL PLAN BTIOWB 
THE -WOEKING SAILS IN USE IN 1941, THE JIB CAEEYING APPBOXI- 
AIATELY 28 SQUAEE FEET OF CANVAS AND THE AIAlNSAIL 96 SQUAUE 

FEET. 
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price of the timber and labour used, the family imniiixa 
ing a half share. The construction of a boat Arould noriiially 
occupy six men for about a month, the time yarying slightly with 
their energy and skill. 'The cost of the finished product worked 
out at about $2,50 for a fifteen-footer, $280 for a seyenteen, and 
$320 for a nineteen-footer. The boats built in the workshop usually 
had the keel, stern and bow of Ghenghai, the side of Teak, the ribs 
of Geronggang and the mast of Mtmgkudu or Kembang Medati 
Ilutaii. Of these only the last three could be obtained locally. A 
number of the boats had been built by the islanders in their own 
homes, in their spare time, one man taking about nine months to 
complete the work. These boats were built of any iriaterial avail- 
able. As far as possible they used Gen-onggang for the hull and 
Mengkudu or Kthang Melati Hutan for the mast and spars. Occa- 
sionally Warn, or better Warn Hutan, both of which are fairly resis- 
tant to water, were used for the sides. It was not easy for theiii 
to obtain timber as there were few suitable trees left, and officially 
they were not supposed to cut these without permission. 

Natural The only tree of economic importance was tlie coconut 
Products palm. It was the ])asis of a number of essential arti- 
cles in the kampong, and ])rovided the islands' only 
export. Its uses for food are discussed under tlie a])])ro])riate 
heading, and for timber towards the end of Uiis section. In addi- 
tion to its employment in cooking, oil made locally was also used 
for lamps and, boiled with wood ash, in making soap. The latter 
product was caustic, and such families as had contact with the 
staff of the cable station always endeavoured to obtain European, 
toilet soa]) for ])ersonal use. The residue of the flesh from which 
tlie oil had Iieen extracted was fed to the cliiekens and ducks. 

In 1941 thirty to thirf^-two men were em[)loyed as nutters. 
Only fallen nuts were used, and they were dohusked Avhere they 
were found. The men gathered between 2,500 and 4,000 nuts a 
week each, with an average of about 3,000, making a total of appro- 
ximately 90,000 nuts from the xvhole unit, Tlie shells were sfilit on 
Pulo Selma, and the flesh extracted by girls and the younger married 
women. Aliout sixty were employed, and on an average each opened 
250 nuts a day. The men were paid at the rate of 2 Gocos-Kei^ling 
rupees per 1,000 nuts collected, and the women at the rate of 1.50 
rupees per 1,000 opened. The flesh was arranged on long fiat trolleys 
running on tram lines. These were pushed out into the optm in clear 
weather, and returned to shelter at night or when it rained. Under 
average conditions the copra was dried for three to four xv’eeks. 
The jiroduct was sent to Singapore in this form, and no oil was. 
made locally for export. 

The great majority o.f the palms were of the form known on 
the atoll as Kelaipa Betul. There was also a larger nut, known 
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elapa Besar, occurring on parts of Pnlo Liiar, Pulo Pan jane, 
Sdnia and North Keeling which was iised ocnasioiiallv. in 
Lion til ere were small numbers of each of the following forms, 
•ing on tile islands given in brackets after their names, but 
were not as a general rule gathered for copra. 

Kelapa Bali (parts of Pulo Luar and Pulo Seima). 

Ivelapa (hiding (parts of Pulo Luar, Pulo Panjang and Pulo 

.Selma). ' 

Ktdapa Tjo (parts of Pulo Selma only). 

Krdapa Merab (parts of Pulo Luar, Pulo Panjang and Pulo 
Selma), 

Ke]a])a Kandi (jiarts of Pulo Luar and Pulo Selma only). 

Kelapa Peranahin (parts of Pulo Luar, Pulo Panjang and 
Pulo Selma). 

Kelapa Poyu (parts of Pulo Luar, Pulo Panjang and Pulo 
Selma).', 

Krdapa Poyu Puteh (parts of Pulo Panjang and Pulo Selina 
oidy). 


Keda])a Pnteh (parts of Pulo Panjang and Pulo Selma only). 

The copra produced was of a very good quality. Fallen nuts 
are generally rijie, and if gathered, early have a iiigh oil ('ontent. 
The princi[)al dhhciilty seemed to be in obtaining and dealing with 
a sufficient quantity. There was no doubt that more could have 
been collected if a greater proportion of the islands’ 250 men had 
been eni})loyed, instead of being used for nou-productive work. On 
the other hand many of the nuts could not be reached owing to 
tliickness of the undergrowth, and, as was mentioned earlier, the 
yield, of nuts ()er tree iu many sections of the plantation was •ex- 
tremely low. The part that the rats played in this is interesting. 
The rats on Pulo Tikus, which would seem to have been there since 
before t)u‘ establishment of the settlement, lived in the crowns of 
of the coconut palms, hut had retained their normal food habits. 
On the other hand the rats which came ashore from the Robert 
Poriner^ in 1871, and rapidly spread over all the other islands 
exce])t Pulo Luar, was feeding to a large extent on the 
stalks of the growing nuts. As a result a high j)rojfortion 
fell when they were abo.ut the sijse. of an apple. This diet habit 
must have ])een acquired fairly quickly as George Clunines-Ross 
was complaining of it as eatly as 1,896 ;( fee jser^ Col. Rep, para. 17). 
lie appears to have consumed using, mongooses or poison to deal 
with them, but the former ' method :was certainly never tried and 
ithe latter^ if attempted, -Ms soon .Irl Olunies- 

Boss was employing two. min’ atod- #1 Auut^ 
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them wlieneveiv they came clown to the ground. In this way he waa- 
aceoiinting for about IQO rats a week, which must have* worried 
them considerably. 

Xo other yegetable produets were exported, but the following 
plants and trees, growing wild, were used to a varying extent in 
the kampong. All of these except Ivapas, and possibly Turi, were- 
indigenous. Birch in his report of 1885 lists only ten species 
apart from the coconut palm, but it -is probable that in his short 
stay he had overlooked the others. 

GvTOBggmg/ Chi'dia sill) corclak^ The wood of this tree,, 

which turns a dark slate grey with age. is hard and resists 
water well. It was used for boat building and i.n the construc- 
tion of the houses. For the boats it was em})loyed [)articularly 
for the ribs, but in some cases the complete hull was made of 
it. Its use for houses was not encouraged in view of the 
small number of mature trees. 

Kelapa. Cocos niicijera Linn. The wood of the coeoiiut palm was- 
not judged to be suitable for boats, but i.t was employed in 
building the houses for the posts, uprights and cross-beams, , 
particulaily the Tiang Kuda Kuda. fronds were iised\ 
for the thatch, and occasionally for fencing and walls. They ’ 
were also plaited to make baskets for carrying fish. 

Kapas. Gossjjpmni M cotton, tufts were 

used for lamp wicks. 

Kayu Burong. Peinpliis acidala Forster. Also known as Kayu 
Keriting. The wood was utilised for making knife handles 
and pestles. 

Kayu Dedap. Brytlirina variegata Linn. The wood was used for 
making small trays. The tree was not employed for any other 
purpose. 

Kayu Jambu Hutan. ITeiiiandia peliata Meissn. The tim]>er is< 
soft, but it was used for the floors of the houses, and occasion- 
ally for window shutters and doors. 

Kayu Kaukong. . Scaevola fruiescens Krause. The wood was used 
for making fences. 

Kayu Laki. Oohrosia foppositifoUa K. Sebum. This was con- 
sidered to be a good, hard wood, very suitable for furniture,, 
but the tree was scarce. It was also used for walls, floors and 
, ' = doors posts, but it was said to rot when exposed frequently 
' . to water. 

Kayu Sireh. Toumefortia, argmtim Linn. The timber is soft, but 
it was. used in, the walls and floors of Jionses. , 
’’i The ,inmi ; the > bark was. eooked and eaten by a few- 
familtesi, A y. f,:- tV L' ..Av^ ,e A ■ ■ - hAf 
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Food 'The islanders live largely on rice, augmented by fruits and, 
meats obtained locally. , The rice has to be imported, and 
in view of the econonaic conditions in 1941 each- family was per- 
mitted to buy only a limited amount, calculated on the number 
of persons in it. They were' also provided with tea and a small- 
amount oE curry stuffs and sngap bought from outside. The re- 
mainder of their food was obtained locally. ' , 

li^t was the coconut 
IS maiiv fallen n.uts- 


. The tree’of ^'greatest 
palm. The islanders we 
as they recpiired. These 
in this connectioii w^s t 
grated; flesh or ^ntao w 
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IvtdeiK'hi. Guielandina Imndoc Ait. Tirm stalks were ased foF 
making fences. 

Kembang MTati TIntan. Gueilwrda Linn. The timber, 

though a little soft, w^as emplo.Yed for house- posts, beams,, 
floors and fences. Suitable lengths were used for masts and 
spars in the boats. 

Ketapaug. cadrppa Linn. The wood was not con si- 

dereal to he Ht for boats, but it was used when obtainable for 
floors, walls and doors in the houses. 

Meiigkiulu. Morioda dirifolm Linn. The timber was employed 
for railings and house ])osts, and the masts and spars of boats. 
Formerly the bark of the roots was used for making dyes, and 
it was even ex})orted to Java for this purpose. 

Xvamplong. CalophijUirm Vfophylhuo Linn. The timber was said 
to warp and twist on drying, and it was considered useless for 
boat-building. It was 'einjdoyed in the houses for beams, 
windows and doors, and for fences. 

Paiidan. Pandatnius s]). The leaves were , occasionally used tO' 
make, baskets and plaited trays, hut it seemed that few people 
i.ii the kanipong had the skill for the tvork. It was easier to 
make an im[)romf)tu basket of coconut fronds, and that sufliced. 

Turi. 8eshania gnindiflom Pers. The inner bark was formerly 
rub])ed on Ashing lines to lengthen their life, hut the practice 
seemed to have stopped by 1941. 

AVarii Betul. Ilihiscus tiUacem Linn. The timber was used for 
fences, the sides of boats, and the floats for seine nets. The 
tibre from the bark could be employed for cordage. 

Warn Hutan. Thespem populnea SoiancL The timber was em- 
])loyed for the sides of home-built boats, like that of H. 
iiUaceu.% and was considered to be of slightly better quality.. 
The hark was also used for cordage, but it was inferio.r to 
that of the other tree. 
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former in nmldng cakes with rice. A few of the more enterprising 
itieii occasionally tapped the growing spathes. The tiiiid ohtaiiied 
could he eNrpiorated to give sugar, or allowed to ferment to produce 
vinegar. An iiitermediate stage in the latter process is toddy, 
which was druiik by some families, fvnts were often allowed to 
germinate until the centre cavity was filled wiG a sweet, pith. 
They were then broken open and the contents, knov'ii locally as 
Appe?, eaten. The growing points of felled palms were also used, 
though, they were seldom obtainabre. 

Apart from the ■coconut palm the fruits eaten most frecjuently 
were the pa]')aya and banana; and sugaf-cane. Host houses had 
one or more nourishing banana and papaya plants in its compound. 
About one bouse in three also had a lime tree. About ten ditterent 
kinds of banana were grown, but none of them were of exceptional 
quality. (dunies-Eoss had. a number of otlier fruit trees in his 
garde.M, the ])roduce of which was stolen at fairly regular intervals 
and distrilmted tliroiigh the kampong. The full range of (uiltivated 
plants, with, edible fruits or leaves, which were obtainal)le on the 
islands is given below, in alphabetical order, in ider their local 
llalay names. It does not seem likely that any of these were 
, indigenous. . 

Belimbing. A verrlioa Inlhuhi Linn. ITsed only for making sam- 
hals ami Rogai. Grows only in Clunies-Eoss’s garden. 

.Euah Cluwi. Rluniiu.gia calahura Linn. Eaten, raw. Very plenti- 
ful in tl'ie kampong, a number of the families growing it in 
their front gardens, so that it gave shade to the road. 

Euah Kengkit. Tripliasia irifolia P. Wiis. Used to make Kolal\ 
Grown b}' a few families. 

Eunonah. Aunona reiiculata Linn. Eaten raw. Grown by a few 
families. 

Gheremai. Cicca (icicla Merr. The unrijie fruits w'ere used as a 
■fiavonring in cooking, particularly to make Rogat, Grown ].)y 
a few families. 

Bend ah. Manihot util ksima Pohl. Used to make Kolalx, or 
cooked to serve as a vegetable in curried dishes. Grown widely. 

Geclendong. Spondias cytlieme Sonn. Eaten raw. Grown by a 
few families. 

Gelima. Punica gramtiim limn. Eaten raw. Grown by a few 
families. 

Jambu. Eugenia f jam!) os hinU, , .Eaten raw^ or as l{olal\ Grown 
' widel^x This may have .been inore than one species, as the 
islanders recognised four kinds^ — ^J'ambu Ayer, Jambu Kidam- 
. pok, Jambu Monyet^ and J;ambu Puteh, 
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Jam])u Biji* Psidium gua java lAjin/ Esi by a 

■ few families. . f ■ 

J erok. auraatifolia Swingle. Used in cooking. Grown 

by about a third of the families. ' 

Loml)()k. Capsicum assuum IMxi. Used for hayonring saiu])u]s. 
and curries, but not as extensively as in the Malay ihminsuia. 
Grown widely. 

Katis. Carica papaya lAmi, raw or cooked. The male 

fruits were.' sometimes preserved in syrup, to make a sweet- 
meat. The flow- ers were also eaten in some cases. Grown b}^ 
about half the families. 

Colocasdr escvhnt^im ^iehott. Used to make KoIal\ 
Grown by only a few families. 

Labu. Cucurljila pepo T>Q, Eaten cooked. Grown by a few fami- 
lies, This and the next were also grown in some <]uanthy on 
Pulo Luar, ])y the ^‘farmer” ami his labourers. 



Labu ayer. Cucurhiia fpepo DC, Eaten cooked, as a yegetabUn 
Grown, by a few families. 

Pigu. Ficus f’corhvU Linn. Used, to make Kohik, or eaten raw. 
Grown widel3\ 

Pisang, ■ Musa paradisiacM- lAmi. Eaten raw* or cooked. Grown 
by most families. T'he following forms were recognised : 
Pisaiig Gaji, P. Jarum, P. Ivepar, P. Lanpamg, V. Puio 
Pinang, P. Mas, P. liaja, P. Eotan, V, Seribu, P. Udang. 
'There was’ said, to have been another, P. Tandok, former 
but it had died out a number of years before my visit. Of 
the above, P. Paja, P. Eotan ajid the yoimg P. Kepar were 
thought to be the best Havoured when eaten raw. Pisang 
Eaja, which ivas large, and slightly reddish in colour, could 
1)0 eaten straight from the tree. Pieces of the vseiisitive plants 
Mciiiran, were placed among stacks of cut bananas to hasten 
their ripening. 

Pukat. Fersea gratissima Gaertn. Eaten raw. Grown Ivy about 
fifty families. 

Sam Acliras zapofa Linn. Eaten raw. Grown widely. 

Sekaya. Annona squamosa Linn. Eaten raw. Grown widely. 

Semangka. CifruUus vulgaris Linn. Eaten raw. Grown by only 
a few families. . ' : ' . ■ 

Sentek. Alocasia macrorrhiza' Schott. Used to make /iMMx 
Grown by only a few families. ... - . - 

Tebu. Sacchdriim ofitinarum . mo^tly,^ by ' the- 

.... children. . Grown ' bj, . f L U ]. :■ j j ! ^ . y . 
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Teroiig (Ijo). Solanum meJongena Liim. Eaten ra^r 

cooked in curries, or fried. Grown ])y oiilv a few 
tamilies. * 


\ras a paste^ inade of a mixture of Belimbing, sugar gait 
ciiilh and dried Terasi, which was eaten, uncooked, with raw 
plaiit or ]mpaya. Kolah was a dish in which the fruit was eookal 
wjth sugar, and then saiitan added: it could be eaten hot or cold. 


■D made of wild plants, except that the Janihu and 

J>uah Chen had s|)read to several other islands, including Pulo 
Euar, and they were, of course, taken where they were ' found 
piere was an edible fungus, known as Jenior, which grew on rotten' 
fallen trunks in parts ot the plantations, but the islanders did uot. 
bother to gather It. ^ Its flavour, Avhen lightly fried, was ratlier 
jileasaiit, tasting, by itself, like a mushroom omelette. 


The majority of the families kept chickens or ducks, and a 
few pigeons. The condition of the birds was usuallv poor, and 
their flesh singularly tough. For the most jiart the v" were killed 
occasions, tliongh if one was exchanged with 
station for tinned goods the hitter meat was eaten imme- 
a ftelv- Alimy ot the hens had a peculiar a[)))earance in that their 
leathers curled outwards, instead of towards the hodv. fattlo and 
pigs were formerly kept on Pulo. Selma, and goats had been tried 
unsuccesstully, hut in 1941 the only supposedly edilile mammals 
Meie the sheep, to which reference has already been made. 


source of flesh, and almost the only one for 
most ot the members of the kampong, was fish. The lagoon and 
the waters adjacent to the atoll are well stocked, and though there 
was not enough to serve a profitable industry, there was more than 
sufteient for the population of the islands. The most popular 
method ot fishing was with a hand line from a boat, which under 
suitable conditions was very successful. The boats were seldom 
taken out at night, but the men would try in all weathers during 
the day, except w;_hen the water was very rough. Trolling was some- 
times tried inside the lagoon, but the yield was usuallv poor in 
1 C urn or the time spent, and this method was seldom employed 
-except by.Bieii sailing home from one of the further islands. Hooks 
were usually made locally from nails, but in most eases 
the lines were imported. The usual bait for hand line 
lishmg was one of the small, land hermit crabs, which are abundant, 
or the Ivepitmg Mata Pendek, sp. The best bait for trol- 

ling was a young mullet; spinners of white cock’s feathers were 
occasionally fitted as a substitute, but small fish appeared to be more 
■suecesstul and were easier, to obtain. ' 






y 'IVp, kinds of or seine net, and a 

generally employed on 

' ^ ii ^ " :« } h' . . - i ^ ‘ ' h £ — -s - y- ' ' < ‘ - i 
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the barrier or friiiging reef, w small shoals could be found in 
.shallow clear water. A standard net had a radius of eiglity inches 
and a cireiimference of about thirty-one feet. The minimiini nit'sh 
that was allowed by local law was three-quarters ot' an inch. Hie 
■ nets were made by the islanders in their own homes, but in 1911, 
owing to their inability to buy freely in Singapore, thev had great 
diffieulty in obtaining material. At that time a net recinired Tbont 
four dollars worth of thread and five dollars worth of lead .chain. 

The seine nets were about six feet high and 144 feet lonu, 
with a mesh of one and a quarter inches." They were made iii 
(diinies-Rossbs workshop and sold to those who wanted them on the 
inst of the material ami labour. It took two men about twenty-four 
days to make a net, using twenty ])Ounds of twine. The ])urc]iaso 
price of a net in 1941 was thus about $55. Owing to the amoniit 
of coral in' the lagoon a net used three times a week would, even 
with patching, last only about eight months. 

The seine net was used round the edge of the southern ])art 
of the lagoon, in water of a dej)th of tliree to four feet. The nets 
Avere generally worked in pairs, each being carried in its own 
DiiliOng. The two boats, Avith the rudders shipped, Avere ])inited 
close togetlier over suitable shalloAv areas, Avhile others worked out 
forAvard as Avings, searching for the Hsh. When a large enough 
shoal was sighted it Avas driven in toAvard's the centre boats, Avhich 
were turned to meet it. As soon as it Avas in front of them a man 
from each jumped into the Avater, holding one end of a net, and 
joined up A\dtb his opposite number. The two boats in the mean- 
time Avere punted ra])idly round the shoal, paying out the net as 
they went, until the circle was com])lete. During this ])roceas the 
other boats came in from the Avings, ready to head the fish off if 
they should, attempt to escape. Once the shoal was surrounded 
one net Avas AA’orked slowly inside the other, until the area enclosed 
Avas only about fifteen feet across. Then the fish were caught by 
hand, as they attempted to force their way through the net;, or 
lifted up tangled in sections of it. A good day’s casting with 
two nets and six boats Avas said to bring in about four to five 
hundred fish, with an aA^erage weight of a pound. The majority of - 
the catches in 1941 appeared to be only in the neighbourhood of 
150 pounds. Prom this total each of the men helping expected to 
receive about fifteen fish for his labour. This applied to the nicn 
searching for the shoals on the Aviiigs as Avell as to those actually 
carrying the nets. It was thus fairly profitalde to assist, hut the 
^ margin for the owners of the nets was slight. 

The Malays also used a Tonibak or casting spear on the harrier 
and fringing reef, often Avith considerable skill. They jicrmally 
Avorked Avith it singly, but they sometimes gathered together in a 
line of about tAventy men and drove the fish into the corner of a 
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]X)oI. This massed attack was most . successful on a rising tide,, 
a].)out two hours after low water. An alternative use of the cast- 
ing spear was at night, with the aid of a torch. The latter was- 
generally made of about three feet of broad guttering, stuffed with 
gunny rag or coconut fibre soaked in kerosene. \Alien first disturl)ed 
by its light the lish were dazed, and if the man were quick enough,, 
could be sj)eared before they started to move. Palisade traps 
(Brnpang), set between two islands, and basket-traps (Buhn) were 
formerly used, ])ut they were not })eing opciaited in 1941. The 
palisade tra])s had ])een forbidden a number of years earlier on 
the grounds that they required too many coconut fronds and killed 
too juany young lisb. 

There would appear to be over loO different species of tisb in 
the lagoon and the waters i.mmediately adjacent to the atoll. About 
one third of these were regarded as edible. 'The most popular and 
])lentiful are given below, listed alphabetically under their local 
Alalay names. 

(Jkan ) Bambangan. A snapper , Luijamis holinr (Forsk. ), usually 
taken on a band line outside the lagoon. 

Bandang. A white mullet or milk fish, Chaiios cJuuiox (Forsk.). 
taken in sandy water inside the lagoon, with a hand, line, cast- 
ing net or seine net. 

Belanak. Two species, Maigil horneeiisis (Flkr.) aiid a second 
Mugil s]). at present uiiideiititied, taken in shallow, sandy 
water with a seine net or casting net. 

Gera]>u. Several kinds of snapper, Pledroplowa sp. and Epine- 
phelus spp., differentiated by the islanders by epithets based 
on their markings. They were usually takej.i by trolling, or 
on a line from a stationary boat. 

Ikaii Kongkol. Scams sp., taken by trolling outside the lagoon. 

Ikan Ijo. Pseudoscarus sp., a large hsh taken on a hand line from 
a boat working over. coral patches inside the lagoon. 

Ikan Janggut. Several different kinds of red inullet, Mulloidicli- 
thys spp., differentiated by the islanders by epithets based on 
their colouring. They were usually taken on the reef or bar- 
rier, with a easting net or spear. 

Ikan Xakatiia. The parrot wrasses, Scarm s])p. and Oallyodori 
spp.. of which a num’ber of' species were taken, mostly with a 
. ^ . casting net or spear. 

Ikan Kuning. Lntjanus vaigensis (Q.G.), usually taken with a 
, f , seine net or casting net in shallow, coral-strewn water. 

Ikan Ivuror. Polymmm indicus. (Shaw), usually taken with a 
; , ^ seine net in the shallow, sandy water north of Pulo Panjang. 
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Ikait Mata Besav. usually taken a easting net 

on the barrier or fringing reef. 

Ikan Puteh. /[epdfus tnostegm (Linn.), taken with a hand line, 
seine net <>r easting net in shallow, sandy water. 

Tkan TeiLang. A ^ying Cypsilums taken 

by trolling outside the lagoon, or inside in the vicinity of the 
entrance. 

Ikan Wak Malaiii. Squirrel Eolmentrus spp., of which several 
species ^vere taken with a hand line or casting spear, 

Joiong-Jolong. A piall garfish, J^elone sp., nsnally taken with a 
spear on the fringing reef at nigl^^^^ 

Ivakap and Ivakaj) Knning. Sea perch, calcdrifer (Bloch) 

and Leihrimis rcdicidaius GN., nsnally taken on a hand-line 
in coral strewn water inside the lagoon, or, Ivakap Kiining 
Laiitan, Lnfes s:\),, in open water outside. 

Xarangdirit. Tlie albaeore, Thynnm usually taken ])y trolling 
outside the lagoon. 

Menaret. Tu'o species, TeutJiis sp., usually taken with a seine net 
or casting net in shallow, coral-strewn water inside the lagoon. 

Sayap Hitam. Miigil mdgensis C.V., usually taken with a seine 
net in shallow, sandy water, 

Smliak. Several s])ecies, spp., usually taken on a hand 

line, working inside or outside the lagoon. The largest species 
caught, probably A. trolling outside 

the lagoon. 

Tenggiri. Cyhinin sp., probably C, guitatum (Val.), taken by 
trolling outside the lagoon. 

Todak. Barracuta, Sphyraena spp., probably two or more species, 
taken by trolling inside or outside the lagoon. 

Aii 3^ of the edible fish, when fresh, were eaten fried with rice. 
This, as the easiest method, was the usual w^ay of consuming them. 
It was customary for men after a successful ylay^s fishing to give 
the greater part of the surplus catch to their frieiuls and neigh- 
bours. Only six. kinds were considered really fit for boiling: they 
■were Bawal, Belanak, Ikan, Janggtit, Ikan Puteli, Sayap Hitam 
and Smnbak. A niimljer of species were curried, hut the^best curry 
was said to he made from Bandang, Ikan .Dongkol or Ivakap. 

There were several dishes, he" haten with fresh fish or as 
a condiment, to curry, as prepared on the ; 

Coeos-Keeliiig Iskinle, waa; 

made from Ocrapu. Ikan Puteh, Kakap, Kakap Knning, Kakatiia 
Buntal Panjang, Scmbak or Todak. The fish, after gutting, lin- 
iiing and cleaning, was placed in a tub or ))asket, j>rotected fi’om 
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flics, and left for two or three days to become slightly pu 
Then it was scraped, mixed with salt and put out in the sun to 
dry for one or two weeks. 'The finished product was eaten fried,, 
with rice, or iiicor])orated in one of the following, 


IhTO////iYcs*. The 1)asis of this dish was usually Ikan Janggut, Ikaii 
lj(\ Ikan Kuning, Ikan Puteh, Kakap Ivuning, Menaret or 
Sayap Hitam. The fish (fried oi: fresh aecording to taste) 
was cleaned and then surrounded with a coating of a paste 
made from a mixture of corriander, tumeric, chilli, onions, 
ttwasi and santan. This was kept in position with a wrapping 
of banana leaf, and the whole cooked gently for about an hour.. 
It was eaten with boiled rice. 


Scwihnl Merali. This dish, which was a light brownish red in. 
colour, was made from a large niiml)er of fish, of wliich the 
most usual were Gerapu, Gubal, Ikan Dongkol, Ikan Ktdapu, 
Ikan Kuror, Ikan Peteh, Kakap, Kaka}) Kuning, Kakatua 



Besar, Katatua Kuning, Kakatua Merab an<l Seinl)ak. The 
fish, after cleaning and gutting, was fried. Then it was broken 
u]) and mixed with terasi, onions (preferably tlie larger 
variety), tamarind, chilli and a little coconut oil, and cooked 
gently. Sambal Merah was eaten with boiled rice, or as the 
condiment to a curry. 

Sambal Santm. This dish was made with any of the soft-fleshed 
■fish, of which Bandang, Bawal, Belanak, Ikan Dongkol, Ikan 
Kuror, Ikan Puteh, Kakap, Sayap Hitam and Sembak were 
thought to be the most suitable. The fish, after cleaning and 
gutting, was broken up and mixed with terasi, onions, tama- 
rind, chilli and a little coconut oil. Then it was placed in a 
pot with santan, and heated gently for about an hour. It 
was eaten alone with boiled rice, or as a condiment to fish 
and rice. 

Sambal Oliolei. This was a mixture of terasi, chilli and lime. It 
was eaten as a flavouring with fried fish. Unlike Sambal 
Merah and Sambal Santan it was never taken with boiled 
rice alone, 

Sambal Telor, This dish, a mixture of tewasi, onions, tamarinch 
chilli and eggs, was eaten with boiled rice. 

Sambal Tumis. This was a mixture of terasi, onions, tamarind 
and chilli, cooked gently with a little coconut oil. Id was eaten 
. as a condiment with fried fish or curry. 

i : Any excess of fish retained was, if suitable, dried, partly to 
provide a change of flavouri,te partiy as a precai^^^^^^^ against a. 
tun nf) bad Muck,.); employed, ^ the ' 

choice depep^iug ‘ bp?' th#, A*-':: .They were, ' . ' .y ' ' ' : 

slit open. 

’Then' it two to three ‘days, and ' - ■ 
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sun-dried for two to three weeks, the period varYiiig with tlit- 
state of the weather. The hnished product, whk 
toasted or fried, was always stored in the open. This was 
the usual way of treating Belaiiak, Ikan Fetch, Ikaii Futoh, 
M Sayap Hitam, 

Dendeng, This was the manner of dealing with the larger fish,, 
sueh as Bambangan, Ikan Ijaii, Karanduit, Sembak, 'Sem])ak 
Hitani, ^ and Todak, The flesh was cut from the 

fish in vertical strips, washed and placed in pure dry salt for 
one night. After this it was dried in the sun f(w two to 
three weeks. 

PMa. Only six species of fish, Ikan Bordu, Ikan^ Janggiit, Ikan 
Mata Besar, Ikan Kuiiing, Ikan Futeh and Ikan Scrip .Merab, 
were considered suitable for the making of .Fiala. The fish 
wvas finned and cleaned. Then its throat was slit, without cut- 
ting off the head, and the guts and gills removed. Next it 
ivas stuffed -with salt, and placed in a tub of salt for a night. 
Finally it was dried in the sun for a week or more, depending 
on the iveather. The finished product was eaten fried. 

In addition to the fish several molluscs and crabs wore alsO' 
eaten. One of these was a large swimming cral), Srtjlla sermia 
(Forsk,), found in shallow water at the south end of the lagoon. 
The only reef crab taken regularly was the swift-running 
tenuicrusidhis, knowm locally as Terelelc. They also ate a large 
roek-Jobster, Udaug Gnlah, which made an excellent curry, and the 
largest of the islands^ mantis-shrimps, Udang PelaioJc, Gonodaciylus' 
chueragra, which was usually boiled. Only three kinds of shell- 
fish were taken regularly. They were an octopus, Gerila, reaching 
to a length of about three feet down the arms, which was boiled, a 
gastropod known as Sipiit K'epala Viola from its shape, Turho' 
iajonkadrii Desk., which was plentiful on the barrier and was used 
for making soup, and a clam, Tndacva squaniom liam., k.nown as- 
Kima, which was generally eaten boiled or fried. ^ We found that 
it also made a (piite passible clam chowder soup. We also discovered 
another bivalve w'^hich made a good substitute for oysters, but though 
the Malays would gather them for us, they did not consider them 
worth eoilecting to eat themselves. 

A great delicacy during the early years of the settlement was 
the robber crab, Bv^gios lairo Limn, but in 1941 it had become- 
scarce and 1 saw only five small examples during the whole of my 
stay. In the days when it could be obtained easily the crab was 
caiiglit alive and Ted on the flesh of the-’ coconut for several weeks. 
It was then boiled, and after • death flesh removed from the- 
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The Malays also formerly ate tinMeSy 0 nti/dds fhim., 

and turtle eggs. The majority ot^ the tn were taken U) the 
islands i'rom Java, and kept alive in the large endosnre on the 
east side of thilo KSelina, This practice had ceased long b^.^fore 
my visit, and the resultant drain on the local stock had made 
the animals scarce. C)nly three of appreciahie size were caught 
during the time that I was there. 

The })rincipal surviving alternative to fish was the sea birds 
from North Keeling. Their flesh, in the case of certain species, 
Avas regarded as a delicacy, and it was no doul)t this Avhich drove 
them away from the main atoll- A number of the islanders pos- 
sessed shot guns, hut they were Avithout ammunition. The birds 
AAa?re therefore usually killed' by means of a Chriiiihu or flail. This 
•consisted ot an eighteen foot bamboo pole with about twenty-five 
feet ot pliable Avire, terminating in a small lead weight, fastened 
to one end of it. It was used frcm a boat, to which the birds Avere 
attracted by ground baiting, or from the fo]) of a ('Oconut ])alin over 
Avhicli they Avere gliding repeatedly. The man held the stic-k slant- 
ing hack over his shoulder Avith the Avire dro])piug down behind 
him. As the ])ird ])assed overhead the stick Avas raised sliarply. and 
the Aveight thrown over its outstretched Aviug. Frequently this 
broke the hones, or at least entangled the bird in the Avire so com- 
pletely that it (‘ould be captured easily. The birds usually taken 
Avere the frigate-birds, trojfic-hirds and boobies. The best meat is 
provided by the frigate-birds, whose breast muscles Avlieu AA^ell 
cooked are definitely ])leasant eating. 'Tlie flesh is thic'k, rather 
like liA^er, and the flavour Avell marked and characteristic. It is 
reminiscent of both game and the smaller geese, and neither fishy 
nor salty. The adult ])Oohies are rather indiiferent eating, the 
flesh being stringy and someAvhat tasteless. Juvenile birds on the 
other hand, Avhen salted and fried in coconut oil, are Avell flavoured, 
and almost suggest smoked salmon. Tropic birds haA^e the flavour 
and quality of a sheep that lias been kept in cold storage for 
several years. 
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APPENDIX. 

of the Cocos-Keeling Islands^ to 1944< 


(A) De facto owners 


C a plain Le Oour, 

Master of the brig Maiinhiis. 

Alexander Hare and John Clumes-Ross. 

John Cluide.S’-Ross, 

Born Oil Yell, in the Shetlaiids, August, l<b5. 
Alarried Elizabeth Dynioke. 

Died on the Cocos- Keeling Islands, in 

John George Clunies-Boss. 

Eldest son ol the a])ove. 

Born in London, VI809. 

Alarried S’[>ia Dujiong, in 1841. 

Died on the (Ycos-Keeling Islands, m lb a. 

George (HuniesH^oss. 

Eldest son of the above. 

Born on Pulo Selma, Cocos-Keebng Islands, 

in 1842. . ^ 

Alarried (a) Lini, in 18()8, (b) Ayesha, m 189o. 
Died in the Isle of AVight, Inly 7, 1910. 

John Sydney ClunieS'Ross. 

Second son ol; the above. 

Born on Pnlo Selma, Cocos-Keeling Islands, 
on NoYeniber 13, ISGtS. 

Alarried Bose iVlexaiider Nash. 

Died on Bnlo Selma on August 4, 1944. 
Succeeded by his eldest son, John Gecil 
Cliinies-Boss, born .November .29, 


(1) William Kelling, , : " 

The only biogniphy oi William Keeling is the note by 
J K. Laughton, in the BicUonary of National Btography, N ol. 30, 
lbs’ PP- 300-301. ' , 

Original references occur in, 

Burclm Im Pilqnnm, compiled, by Samuel rurchae, 5, vols., lG2a 
(reprinted Macibehoee, 20 iSOS),.; ' % « . ■ ^ J i-j f I'- ' ' . 

4 OonpMe 
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llie ^''oya()es of Bir James Lancaster ^ (reprin 

Society;, j(94(b scries 2, Tol. 85). 

The Toyage of Sir Henry Middleton to the Moluccas, 1604-160€ 
(re])rmteci PTakluyt Society, 1943, series 2y Yol. 88) . 

Calendar of State Payers, Colonial Series, PJast In W,. Y. 
Sainsbiiry, Yol. 1, 1862. 

Keeling himself wrote an account of his second voyage to the 
•east, of which an abridged version was printed by Samuel Purchas. 
This is in AYl. 2, ])]). 502-549 of the MacLehose edition (1905). 

(2) Cocos-KMnLTN<,' IsLANns, 160-9-1941. 

The following authors provide accounts of the Clunies-Eoss 
•family, or original descriptioiis of the Oocos-lveeling Islands, of 
varying lengtli and accuracy. CJliffordls essay in-particular includes 
se\'eral misstatements, but it would seem in general that the atoll 
has prompted loose or over-credulous writing. 



Axnl^E^^'S, AV. A Monograph of Cliristmas Island (India, n 
Ocean), 1900, pp. 1-3 and 19-21; 

€LiFK)in), IT rail. 'The Eomanee of a Scots Family^’, in 

Heroes in Exile, 1906, pp. 29-59. 

Darwin, ChrAULES. Journal of the Voyage of II ALB, Beagle, 
1842, Chap. 20, pp.* 541-557. 

The Stniciure and Distribution of Coral 
Beefs, 1842, pp. 7-26. 

Forbkb, Dr. H. 0. A Naturalise s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago, 1885, pp. 11-47. 

Gibson-Hill, C. a. "Boats and Fishing on the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands^^, Journal of the Royal Anthropolo- 
gical Instiiute (in preparation). 

Guppt, Dr. H. B. "The Cocos-Iveeling Tslands^^, three papers 
in Scottish Geographical Magazine, Yol. 5, 
1889, pts 6, 9 and 11. 

Keating, A. S. quoted in A Voyage Bound the World, 

James Holman, Yol. 4, 1846. 

Keyser, Arthur. People and Places, 1922, pp. 195-213. 

Slocum^ Joshua. Sailing Alone Aramid the World, 1900, pp. 

, ri / 210-2^1. ^ 

Woon- J ones, featteyofethq Cocos-Keeling Tslands^^ 

>; C ^ J9p9, pp. 132-160. 

, , y/i i' ;v' J f S i i knd 'Mgllt, oJitiop, 1912. 
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Published in 
ft (CIS Islcinch, Ma 


B. W. Birgii 

Lt. JI. E. Ada:m;s 
(ir.M.8. Espoir 

A. P. Talbot 
E. S. O^Coxxon 
X. V, Trevfxex 

Lt. W. Maitlaxi) 
(H.M.8. Bailie 

Hexry X. Ridley 
Walter Egertox 

Com. L. M. Bell 
(II.M.S. Elovi 

A. E. Vexxixg 
Hugh Clifford 
Arthur Keyser 


ii) Colonial Beporls 

A. J. Leach 
E. J. Barrer 
A. S. Baxendalf; 
W. Langham-Car 
L. n. Clayton 
A. S. Baxendale 
CoAi. T)- St. a. 
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(C) ' Cyclones. , 

Tile Goeos-Keeling Islands are subject to severe e^Tdoiies at 
fairly wide intervals. The following have been recorded during the 
last liiiiidred years. , 

c. 1863. Wood-Jones (1912, pp. 39 & 3Cb5) refers to a evcione 
which wrecked the settlement in 1862. The Eastern 
Archipelago Pilot (1934, p. 19) gives two about this 
period, one in March 1861, and the second in 1863. 

1816. There was a eydone on January 28, 1816, whose effects 
arc descrilied by Forbes (1885, pp. 18-20). The baro- 
meter is said to have dropped to 26.5 inches. It was 
accompanied i)y a tidal wave which , destroyed tlie store- 
houses, oil mills and most of the houses in tlie kampong. 
Gorrugated iron from some of the roofs was carried for 
se\'eral miles by the wind. At the same time there was 
also a slight earthquake, as a result of which a black 
sulphurous fluid came up in the southern [)art of the 
lagoon, and killed nearly all the fish and coral in ihis area. 

1893. On February 4, 1893, there was another cnadone, with the 
wijid mostly from the iiortli and north-west. The storm 
lasted for two days. Over 30,000 coconut palms are said 
to have been uprooted, in addition to other damage, during 
this period (AFood-J ones, 1912, p. 205). 

1902. On March 4, 1902, there was a fourth cyclone, with the 
wind veering from south-west to north-north-west. The 
storm appears to have lasted only a few hours, and to 
have been less violent that its predecessors. .N evertlieless, 
according to AAmod-Joiies, • over 300,000 palms were 
destro 3 ^ed. 

1909. The last serious storm was on November 21, 1909. The 
])eak lasted about six liours, during which, the wind blew 
first from the south, and then, after half an honrbs calm, 
e(|ually hard from the nortli. The barometer dropped to 
27,92 inches. It again was accompanied by a tidal wave, 
which left only five ])uildings standing. According to 
George Glnnies-Eoss about 800, OOO- coconut palms were 
uprooted or decapitated : the Eastern Archipelago Pilot 
(1934, p. 19) puts the figure lower, at 200,000. 

<D) 'Word Lists. 

No attempt was made to compile a complete vocabulary, in view 
of the high proportion of ordinary Malay words in use. A number 
of lists, relating to specific subjects, were made, however, to ])rovide 
some indication of the range of terms, and the local modifications. 
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Five oL' these survived the war; olv which two are !)elow. 

(V)mnieiits are given in brackets aider the E translations 

where it seems ^nlvisahleo peiailiar 

to the ( '()('OS"Ke(diiig Islands are marked with an asterisk. U ords 
omplcoaai wid(‘ly in the Malaysspeaking world are printed without 
comment.. 

{i) Tcnn,^ relaiing to Dress 


Antiiig-aiiting. Ear-rings. 

Baju Kawas.*'*; Singlet, worn by a man. 

Eaju Tidor."^ Singlet, worn l)y a woman. 

Beskat." Coatee Avorn by men or cerenioiii 

sioiis (= Avaistcoat, Avhich it usually 
signifies). 

Berpinfr^>’ang.‘‘‘ Bare above the Avaist. ( An unusual 

coiinotation, hut is the noi- 

iiial word for the waist or loins). 

lUuitoio'-.* off short, used of trousers or sleeves 

V {= Malay giO>toug M l-otoiifj). 

t'helaiia Buntong.* Shorts (= Malay chMma kolon-g ) . 

Clielaiui Panjaug.* Long trousers, Eiiro].eau style {SHuar 
Avas never used). 

Necktie (= Butch dasje). 

(joweii Dress Avdth sleeves for a very young gni 

i= English gowa). 

Isai) Koude.'^ Hairpin (= Javaiiese-Malay tusoh 

honde), 

Jekit.* Coat, European style (= English 

jacket), . 

Kaiii. Sarong. 

Socks (= Hutch ^-ows). Kaus Fanjang 

was used for stockings. 

ICelm-ak Woman’s jacket with plain sleeves. ; 

■ ’ Sometimes also called Kabayak I akai ; . 

Feril (frill) or Kebayak Pukat Benda.. ^ 
, (Javanese Malay). 

^'^^Serong. WomaiVs Jacket with frilled sleeves. , ^ 

K&neia • • - Shirt,' Enfopean style. Sepral ^ Mnds;, , ; 

jvemeja. F lyun om (with |s 


Dasi. 

Go wen. 

Isai) Konde.'^' 

Jekit.^ 
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T\oiKli. 




i g pis|ii||i 


Kutaiiff. 


Manek-^fanek. 

Peiiiti.'" 


Se])atii. 

Songkok. 

Topi. 

(ii) Purls of a House 
Ataf). 


Bun otk hair. The was iisiially 
worn brushed straight back and eiirled 
in a bun at the nape ( from Imn dai ) . 

TTnder jacket .with short sleeves. V'orii 
by wonien under the Kebayuk (ef. Pafu 
Eidang). 

Necklace, (cf. Malay a bead). 

Brooch. Brooches were nearly always 
made of turtle shell (tortoise-shelf)^ 
and the word is derived from Kiilit 
Fenyu, turtle skin. 

Dress without sleeves for a very young 
girl (= Javanese i\[alay for a stilt, 
])leated sarong). 

^Shoe, 

Hong’kok. 

Sun Helmet. 


Deaulela. 

Dinding. 




Ataf). Boor. To ])ut on a thateh was Pamng 

(dap. 

Cliagak.^' Supports raising the house off the 

ground (cf Malay Kayii chugak, the 
mount on wliich a gun or telescope is 
placed). 

Dek.* Wooden floor (from English deep, but 

normally only used of a boat). 

Dtmdela. Window (= Malay jknnick). 

Dinding. Outer wall of a house: internal ])arti- 

tions were Dinding Kaniar. 

Lol)ang. The passage way through, a fence. 

Pagar. Fence or palissade. 

Pintu. Doorway. The posts were called Tiang 

pintu, and the door itself J)((W( pintu. 

Bajak. Uprights supporting the roof truss. 

Sedran Tie l>eam of roof (f)resumably = strain 

piece). 

Tiang Kuda-kuda, Upright supporting the (^rown of the 
; ^ roof from the tie l)eam. 

.‘■i yd i Tulang Usok. /*' ' 'Rafter (Javpmse Malay). 

' r; (E) ,A Nate on the Platea., , ; r ■ d " 

: The ])icture used for Plate 2 and Plate 3 upper are Royal Air 

Force Official , Photographs (QroTO Copyright Reserved), taken 


Lobang. 

Pagar. 

Pintu. 


Rajak. 

Sedran 
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Views of the village on Pnlo Selma, in the Cocos-Keeling Islands. The 
upper picture is a Eoyal Air Force Official Photograph (Crown 

Copyright reserved) .. 
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Yoiu)g women ou the Cocos-Keeliiig Islands, showing the range in facial 
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.'after I i^ft the islands, and kindly supplied by Mr. E. Lloyd-Jones. 

The remainder are prints from my own negatives. 

Plate 2. An aerial view of the settlement on Piilo Selma, with 
the lagoon on the left, and the sea just visible on the 
right. Some of the items in this pleture can he identified 
by the reference to the sketch on j>age IKk The 
irregular clear area dropping down the ])late from the 
lainhvard end of the pier is damage caused ]>y a Jajianese 
liomliing raid. In 1941 there were no breaks in the regu- 
lar lines of the houses. 

Idate ;l (upfier). An oblique aerial view of the kampong, taken 
from above the seaward shore of Pulo Selma. Tlit^ irre- 
gular lines in the water beyond the island are the wails 
of the turtle pond (on the left), ami the breakwaters 
protecting the [)ier and anchorages (on the right). 'This 
picture also would seem to have been taken after the 
Japanese bombing raid. 

Plate 3 (lower)- A row of house lin the kampong on Pulo Selma, 
showing their general appearance. This is from tine only 
line overlooking an open space. The other roa<ls, with 
houses on both sides of them, were too narrow and over- 
hung with Buah fieri trees, to allow of a satisfactory 
photograi)h. 

Plate 4. The exterior and interior of one of the four mosques. 

The lower picture was taken during a service at Hari 
Raya Bhar, and shows the worshi])pers in appropriate 
(‘ostume, with a patcE of white ]>owder on their left cheeks. 
Some are beating tambourines, to mark the rhythm of 
the prayers. Women w^ere not allowed to attend the 
service, but a few young girjs usually stood unnoticed 
inside the door way ^ 

Plate 5. Portraits of four of- the young married women in their 
j)arty clothes, showing, to some extent, the range of facial 
type’s seen in the kampong. The girl at the toj) left is 
wearing a jacket with frills at tfie shoulders and lace 
at the cud's, known as a Kehay^ik Tancjan Seroiujy Pnkai 
Benda, That at the top right is the plainer pattern, 
known as Kehayafc Pakai FM. The one at the lower 
left, who had a rather dark complexion, is wearing a 
Kehayafc Tangan Serong, mih the cuffs terminatin.g in 
a frill instead of lace. ‘ The last, who had a nniisually 
light complexion, is wearing a K&myak made of j)atte]’]Led 
material, in place of the routine uni-coloured muslin. 

Plate 6 (upper). The bridegroomf^S.; friends accompanying him 
on his way to fetch the; showing, except tor the 

IQpI] Royal Asiatic Society, . ' • A 
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man in the centre^ the ceremonial dress generally worn 
by the men/ The man on the left is carrying one of 
the island’s two drums. The f)ridegroom can Just be 
seen under the; parasol at the back right of the picture. 
The majority of the men are wearing the black caps 
known as have the small, round, 

Hat hats, peeiiliar to the island. 

Plate () (lower). Three small bo3’s dressed in the (^orrect tradi- 
tional costume on their way to the moscpie to be eircuni” 
cised. They are about six to eight years old, which was 
the usual age at which this rite was performed. 

Piate 7, A wedding group, showing the bride and bridegroom, 
acuompaiiied by their mothers. Tlie young couple are 
wearing the traditional costume. He has iris eyebrows 
];)lacked, and a prominent moustache painted ou his upper 
li]). She has her eAubrows thidcened, and four ])lack. 
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The Old Church on the Malacca HilP 

by . 

Fr. E. Cardoii^ M . ap . ^ of the Paris Foreign Missions Soc . 

Addenda and Corrigenda 

p, 189 l'aragra])li 2, nineth line: instead of "‘■'from lo21 to 

read . . .to 1555— date of the ( treaty) 

eonelnded with Leoiiel de Sonsad^ 

p* 193 Last IhiragTaphp hist line : ot '‘On Snndav. the 

21th Xovember. . V read ih)n the 2)rd Leeeinher, about 
2 ohdoek in the moiiiing,' on the beacdi ot >Saneian, Father 
Master Francis Xavier surrendered liis soul to (lod. . . .''h 
Tlie first date is that given by Antonio the diiiiee, in Ids 
letter to Fatiier Manoel Texeira. It is now known to be 
erroneos. Tlie Eev. Father Henry Bernard, S.d., of the 
Eeole des Haustes Etudes de 'Tientsin, tells me that all 
recent authorities agree on the 3rd December as being 
tlie correct date of the death of the saint. 

p, 198 Parag raph 4, thiideenth line : instead of 'hYc.sssv/ Sejihoni 
do Mouie, thongh eommeneed in 1556 or 1561 was 
riot....^’ read ^0.566 or 156Fh 

p. 206 Paragrapli 3, last line: instead of ^‘only the foundations 
liad been laid in 1535.^^ read ‘L . . .had been laid in t()35d 

p. 208 After the last paragraph, add^ — According to Father 
Alanoel Xavier, S.J., Don Martim Alfonso de Castro, 
Viceroy of Portuguese India, whose coming forced i\Iate- 
lief de Jonghe to raise the siege he had laid liefore 
Malacca, in 1606, died the following year (June 3rd) 
of dysentery; rests in the major chapel of tlie Com- 
])any's C'hurch” (i.e., in the sanctuary of the Church of 
the Company of Jesus). — Compendio de todos os ‘Yiso 
Eeys e Govern adores do Estado da India. — In 0 Oriente 
Portuguez, 1917). 
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